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TO THE FRIENDS 


OF THE 


NEW YORK QUARTERLY. 


Os.icatioxs to our friends are agreeable, if not delightful. These, my 
obligations to the friends of the New-York Quarterly, hold me in pleasant 
bonds. Many of you have given your warmest sympathy since my desires 
were made known to you of establishing a national review, unbiased by 
party jealousies or sectional prejudices. You justiy honored large aims, 
not prematurely questioning the ability to execute them. The support you 
gave three years ago is ever remembered with gratitude. Your generous 
and noble trust, even falsely reposed, had been blessed. My poor thanks 
are such as I can give, and these enrich not you, but me the giver. Your 
trust in my aims was followed by the approval of those to whom my boy- 
hood looked with veneration. 

Their sanction and your trust are hela in Lonor of noble aims, not of 
my abilities. 

Our enterprise has suffered from the want of a suitable person of ex- 
perience in the business department, and we have found it necessary from 
time to time to change our publishers. We have now made such arrange- 
ments with Mr. James G. Reed, as will place this department on a perma- 
nent basis. Mr. Reed has been engaged in this city for the last five years, 
in publishing the Family Circle and Parlor Annual, afterwards united with 
the Ladies’ Wreath, forming the Ladies’ Wreath and Parlor Annual. This 
work reached a larger circulation than any work of the kind ever pub- 
lished in this country. We trust that Mr. Reed, by his valuable expe- 
rience, industry, and perseverance, aided by the best talent of the country, 
will be able to realize the cherished wishes of the friends of the New-York 
Quarterly. Eb. 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS. 


As in other improvements, no one agg accomplishes every 
thing; it takes a multitude of minds to bring a complicated 
railroad. system to any thing like perfection. Each must be 
content to learn something from others. 

Acquainted more or less with the railway systems of Europe, 
we propose an examination of these and our own, and wherever 
great faults or great excellencies appear, to point them out. 
When improvements or conveniences are seen in foreign coun- 
tries, if not inapplicable with us, there is no reason why we 
should not avail ourselves of them as soon as if they were origi- 
nally American. The efficiency, the good or bad working of 
railways, may be considered under two heads, CONSTRUCTION 
and MANAGEMENT. A badly-constructed road can never be 
efficient or safe, and the best built railway may be one of the 
worst, through bad working and bad management. 

There are two particulars in the construction of the 
“»ermanent way” of most English and continental railways, 
wherein they are superior to ours. One of these is the heavy 
ballasting. In England, they usually lay down a bed of gravel, 
chalk, or broken stone, from two to three feet deep, and on this 
the sleepers are laid. These materials are impervious to frost, 
always in working order, not easily washed away, and heavy 
enough to give a solid, permanent foundation. Gravel, taken 
from “ gravel-pits,” is the material most used, being generall 
the cheapest, most accessible, and easiest worked. The eart 
usually found where a railway is built, is too yielding, too 
much affected by frost, and in wet places, and on our western 
prairies, after long rains, the foundation becomes movable and 
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unsafe. In these localities, the trains shake unpleasantly, and 
not unfrequently the track gives way, or sinks beneath the 
surface. The other particular wherein most European roads 
are superior to ours, like the one just mentioned, is only pro- 
cured by an increased outlay of money. It consists in not 
conforming to an irregular surface, in running the road in 
nearly a direct line, without regard to natural obstacles. The 
most eligible, or most direct route is selected, and then hills 
and mountains are bored, or cut down, valleys are filled up or 
crossed by arched viaducts, and rivers, however wide and deep, 
are spanned with bridges of stone or iron, that will resist the 
.attacks of time for a thousand years. The Britannia Tubular 
Bridge over the Menai Straits, is undoubtedly the finest speci- 
men of bridge architecture in the world. It has two railway 
tracks, contains 1,400,000 cubic feet of masonry, stands on 
three piers and two abutments, is 104 feet above high-water 
mark, 1492 feet long, and cost two and a half million dollars. 
Crossing the river Dee, in the vale of Llangollen, near Chirk, 
on the Shrewsbury & Chester Railway, is a structure that 
will vie with the grandest aqueducts of ancient Rome. This 
is a stone viaduct, a hundred and fifty feet above the river, 
and supported on nineteen arches of ninety feet span. Its 
entire length, is about one third of a mile. Viewed from the 
valley beneath, its proportions and size appear grand in the 
extreme. One of the finest railway structures in Great Britain, 
and, perhaps the most pleasing to the eye, of all their bridges, 
is on the Glasgow & South-western Railway, near Mauchline. 
It is a single arch of brick, 180 feet high, and 180 feet span, 
crossing the Ayr, about two miles from Burns’ farm of Moss- 
giel, and directly by the wood where the poet saw the “ Lass 
of Ballochmyle.” Standing in the bed of the river and look- 
ing upwards, the arch is so high, so light and graceful, that it 
appears like a rainbow in the heavens. The wooden bridges 
on the English railways are nearly as durable as those of stone. 
The wood is prepared by a chemical process that renders it im- 
pervious to wet and dry rot and the ravages of insects, and 
effectually prevents its taking fire by sparks or coals from the 
engine. ‘This method of preparing timber would be servic- 
able with us, as some of ovr finest and most expensive 
bridges have been destroyed by fire, before they have stood a 
twelve-month. Wood, as a material for bridges, will long con- 
tinue to be used in America, on account of its cheapness; but 
without some preserving process, the structures will never 
be durable or safe. 

We now come to one of the most important considerations in 
the construction of railways. Our national domain is so wide, 
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travel and transportation over long distances are so vast, and 
the increase of business so great, that not only the most 
direct routes, but one continuous track is of the very highest 
importance. Time, money, celerity of the mails, safety, com- 
fort, and immunity from absolute suffering, all demand a 
continuous railway line entirely through the country. Some 
prominent examples that illustrate our position must occur 
to every reader. The largest and most important commer- 
cial and political cities in America are connected—or partially 
connected—by a railway line that certainly reflects no honor 
on our enterprise or public spirit. To the travelling public 
it is a subject of continual complaint; to those who use the 
mails not less so. There is not one single railway line in 
a similar important position throughout Europe, that does 
not afford double the facilities to the public, in speed, com- 
fort, and acceleration of the mails. On the Great Northern 
Railway in Great Britain, the express-train from London to 
Scotland, by way of York and Newcastle, leaves London at 
9.30 A.M., and arrives in Edinburgh at 8.20 P.M., time, ten 
hours and fifty minutes; distance, three hundred and ninety- 
nine miles and three quarters. The speed, while running, is 
forty miles an hour. The train stops twice for refreshments, 
and several times for passengers. Though the train runs over 
the railways of four different companies, there is not a single 
change of carriage, and every passenger is allowed to occupy 
the same seat through the entire journey. How does this 
railway line contrast with the most important mail route in 
the United States, the railroad chain that connects our largest 
cities? About the same distance apart as London and Edin- 
burgh, are the cities of New-York and Petersburg, Va. On 
the British route there is not a single change of seats, and the 
time occupied is less than eleven hours. From New-York to 
Petersburg there are twelve changes of vehicle, and thirteen 
different conveyances, and the time occupied is over twenty- 
four hours. Except crossing the Jersey City ferry, every sin- 
gle change is needless and uncalled for. The bridge across the 
Delaware at Trenton, one that might be built over the Susque- 
hanna, above Havre de Grace, another across the Potomac at 
Washington or Georgetown, and continuous tracks through or by 
the cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, and 
Petersburg, and the same plan pursued through the country to 
Mobile and New-Orleans, would give speed and comfort in tra- 
velling, and celerity and regularity to the mails. Let us ima- 
gine fora moment that we had a well-finished railway, and 
see the agreeable picture of a winter journey from New-York 
to Washington. With reading, chatting, and sleeping, we glide 
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to him with a long face, and inquired whether he had made 
his will. “Not at all,” says the valiant Nolte; “why do 
you ask?” “Because you will be a dead man to-morrow.” 
“Don't you believe it,” replies the indomitable financier; 
“never say die, I have no idea of leaving the world at pre- 
sent. You will not get rid of me so soon, and I shall not 
bother my head with making a will.” The cashier was reiis- 
sured by the sang /roid of his new acquaintance, and left him 
with the conviction that he bore a charmed life. Of course, 
Nolte, who was born for great things, and had not yet fulfilled 
his destiny, escaped the ignominious fate of dying with yellow 
fever at New-Orleans. 

Sometime after, however, he nearly fell a victim to the 
unkind elements. On a voyage from Havana to Baltimore, in 
the winter of 1808, he suffered shipwreck, and came within an 
inch of his life. During the second day of the passage a vio- 
lent gale commenced, and in the night the vessel suddenly 
grounded and fell over on her beam ends. The captain was 
laboring under the effects of a drinking carouse, in which he 
had spent the whole evening with the mate. Every thing was 
confusion dire. An incoherent jumble of commands was 
given, but it was full five minutes before a single sail was 
taken in. ‘The vessel careened more and more, and by this 
time was half under water. A useless attempt was made to 
cut away the masts, and the only lantern was extinguished by 
the wind. The craft cracked as if she would go to pieces. 
After great exertions, Nolte, with the sailors, succeeded in get- 
ting out the boat. A keg of ship-biscuit and the compass and 
quadrant were put on board; Nolte’s writing-desk followed ; 
but while attempting to swing into it from the side of the vessel, 
the ropes parted, and the boat, with four sailors who had already 
leaped into it, was swept away and swamped immediately. An 
attempt to launch the jolly-boat met with no better success. 
It had hardly touched the water before the waves dashed it in 
pieces against the stern. A raft now presented the only hope of 
escape. The attempt to construct one seemed desperate; but a 
horrid death stared them in the face. They managed to fasten 
together a couple of spare spars and oars; but the mast of the 
vessel made a sudden crash, carrying away the raft, and leaving 
little more than the iron railings of the quarter-deck and the 
mainmast visible above the water. In this hopeless state, they 
lashed themselves to the remains of the ship, and waited for 
death. But financial Nolte’s time had not come yet. Mean- 
while, three of the sailors who had taken to the long-boat 
miraculously succeeded in gaining a footing on the wreck. 
Eleven men were thus clinging to the frail supports. <At 
length, after eight hours of darkness and agony, the clouds 
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mased away, and land was seen some nine miles off on the 
ow analy The sea was still violently agitated, and the billows 
beat flercely over the suflerers. A vessel passed in sight about 
eight o'clock in the morning, but suddenly tacked and disap 
peared, Another effort was made to construct a raft. This 
proved successful, It was a miserable, ricketty affair, but it 
finally brought them safe to land. A small island on the Flo- 
rida coast gave shelter to the despairing mariners. More dead 
than alive, through hunger, fatigue, and suspense, they were 
at last taken off by a wrecker that was cruising in the vicinity. 
The long-suffering Nolte landed in a forlorn condition. He 
was barefooted and with no pantaloons, except a rude apology 
for that article, made out of a sail cloth by his deliverers. But 
he found a friend in the Solicitor-General of Nassau, the sea- 
port of New-Providence, where he arrived on the eleventh da 
after the shipwreck. This gentleman provided him with 
money, and after sundry mishaps and delays, he arrived safely 
in Charleston, and soon made his way to Philadelphia. 
Returning to Europe in 1809, he reported himself to his 
employers, and was soon absorbed in new financial projects and 
operations. These led him to make another visit to the United 
States, and in the autumn of 1811, he arrived once more at 
New-York. Anxious to increase his knowledge of the western 
country, with whose products he had become familiar in New- 
Orleans, he decided to cross the Alleghany mountains to Pitts- 
burgh, intending there to purchase a couple of flat-bottomed 
boats, and float down the stream to New-Orleans in company 
with a young Livonian, whose acquaintance he had made in 
London. Sending him to Pittsburgh in advance to procure 
the boats, ore for the party and one for a horse, he started 
from Philadelphia on horseback in the depth of winter. The 
weather was very cold. Arriving at a small country inn, near 
the fells of the Juniata, he was introduced by the landlord, to 
an odd-looking person, with a Madras handkerchief around his 
head, in the style of the French sailors. He apologised for 
intruding on the breakfast of the stranger, according to the 
arrangement of the landlord. “ No sir,” replied the unknown, 
with a strong French accent that made it sound like “no 
sare.” “You are a Frenchman, then,” said Nolte. ‘No sare, 
hiemm an Hinglishman.” “Ah! indeed! But how do you 
make that out.” ‘Hi emm an Eenglishman, becas hi got a 
Heenglish wife.” Without settling the question more definitely, 
they agreed to remain together, and to ride in company to 
Pittsburgh. Gradually thawing out with his sociable com- 
yanion, the stranger admitted that he was a Frenchman by 
q birth, and on further acquaintance gave his name as Audubon 
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—a name which has since become illustrious in the natural 
history of this country. 

On reaching New-Orleans, Nolte found a marked improve- 
ment in the external appearance of the city, during his absence 
of more than four years. The character of its population, 
however, had gained nothing. Political intrigue and legal 
chicanery had tainted the simplicity and good faith that were 
characteristic of the old French and Spanish inhabitants. 
Social life had thus rather been impaired than improved. In 
his own affairs, the tide now began to take an unfavorable turn. 
The declaration of war with Great Britain, in 1812, defeated 
his projects.. He was suddenly cut off from all resources. A 
severe fit of hypochondria made his existence wretched. The 
prevailing gloom was enhanced by the bitterness of party spirit. 
People would gather at the corners of the streets to give vent 
to all sorts of private scandals. Money became painfully scarce. 
The coast was kept in terror by pirates, many of whom walked 
openly about in the streets of New-Orleans. A quarrel broke 
out between the banks. Universal jealousy was the order of 
the day. Poor Nolte was in a quandary. Taking part in the 
financial controversy, he gained the ill-will of ene of the high 
contending parties. A personal rencontre took place, and 
blows were exchanged in the street. One or two duels ensued, 
but Nolte escaped with a whole skin. 

On the invasion of New-Orleans by the British, in 1814, our 
adventurer must have a finger in the pie. He soon had an op- 
portunity to smell powder. He was in each of the engage- 
ments by which the enemy were repulsed, and retired from the 
service unscathed in life or limb. 

Once more upon the waters, and Nolte finds his way back to 
Kurope. This was just after the battle of Waterloo. But no 
further successes awaited his steps. Alternating between the 
United States and Europe, he was uniformly a loser on either 
side. Nothing turned to gold in his hands. His progress 
towards irretrievable bankruptcy is circumstantially related. 
He tells his story with a light Bad and frequent bursts of 
sardonic satire. Lis narrative, to be sure, does not always 
hold together; it is spun out to a most unconscionable length ; 
trivial details are dwelt on with an earnestness altogether dis- 
proportioned to their importance; his garrulous descriptions 
are often confused and almost unintelligible; but in an old 
man on the very verge of dotage, his brain seething with a 
crowd of strange reminiscences, and probably without a friend 
left to advise or sympathize with him, we must expect a good 
deal of “bald, disjointed chat,” and should be thankful that it 
is not poured out in still more intolerable profusion. 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS. 


As in other improvements, no one person accomplishes every 
thing; it takes a multitude of minds to bring a complicated 
railroad system to any thing like perfection. Kach must be 
content to learn something from others. 

Acquainted more or less with the railway systems of Europe, 
we propose an examination of these and our own, and wherever 
great faults or great excellencies appear, to point them out. 
When improvements or conveniences are seen in foreign coun- 
tries, if not inapplicable with us, there is no reason why we 
should not avail ourselves of them as soon as if they were origi- 
nally American. The efficiency, the good or bad working of 
railways, may be considered under two heads, consTRUCTION 
and MANAGEMENT. A badly-constructed road can never be 
efficient or safe, and the best built railway may be one of the 
worst, through bad working and bad management. 

There are two particulars in the construction of the 
“permanent way” of most English and continental railways, 
wherein they are superior to ours. One of these is the heavy 
ballasting. In England, they usually lay down a bed of gravel, 
chalk, or broken stone, from two to three feet deep, and on this 
the sleepers are laid. These materials are impervious to frost, 
always in working order, not easily washed away, and heavy 
enough to give a solid, permanent foundation. Gravel, taken 
from “ gravel-pits,” is the material most used, being generall 
the cheapest, most accessible, and easiest worked. The eart 
usually found where a railway is built, is too yielding, too 
much affected by frost, and in wet places, and on our western 
prairies, after long rains, the foundation becomes movable and 
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unsafe. In these localities, the trains shake unpleasantly, and 
not unfrequently the track gives way, or sinks beneath the 
surface. The other particular wherein most European roads 
are superior to ours, like the one just mentioned, is only pro- 
cured by an increased outlay of money. It consists in not 
conforming to an irregular surface, in running the road in 
nearly a direct line, without regard to natural obstacles. The 
most eligible, or most direct route is selected, and then hills 
and mountains are bored, or cut down, valleys are filled up or 
crossed by arched viaducts, and rivers, however wide and deep, 
are spanned with bridges of stone or iron, that will resist the 
attacks of time for a thousand years. The Britannia Tubular 
Bridge over the Menai Straits, is undoubtedly the finest speci- 
men of bridge architecture in the world. It has two railway 
tracks, contains 1,400,000 cubic feet of masonry, stands on 
three piers and two abutments, is 104 feet above high-water 
mark, 1492 feet long, and cost two and a half million dollars. 
Crossing the river Dee, in the vale of Llangollen, near Chirk, 
on the Shrewsbury & Chester Railway, is a structure that 
will vie with the grandest aqueducts of ancient Rome. This 
is a stone viaduct, a hundred and fifty feet above the river, 
and supported on nineteen arches of ninety feet span. Its 
entire length, is about one third of a mile. Viewed from the 
valley beneath, its proportions and size appear grand in the 
extreme. One of the finest railway structures in Great Britain, 
and, perhaps the most pleasing to the eye, of all their bridges, 
is on the Glasgow & South-western Railway, near Mauchline. 
It is a single arch of brick, 180 feet high, and 180 feet span, 
crossing the Ayr, about two miles from Burns’ farm of Moss- 
giel, and directly by the wood where the poet saw the “ Lass 
of Ballochmyle.” Standing in the bed of the river and look- 
ing upwards, the arch is so high, so light and graceful, that it 
appears like a rainbow in the heavens. The wooden bridges 
on the English railways are nearly as durable as those of stone. 
The wood is prepared by a chemical process that renders it im- 
pervious to wet and dry rot and the ravages of insects, and 
effectually prevents its taking fire by sparks or coals from the 
engine. This method of preparing timber would be servic- 
able with us, as some of our finest and most expensive 
bridges have been destroyed by fire, before they have stood a 
twelve-month. Wood, as a material for bridges, will long con- 
tinue to be used in America, on account of its cheapness; but 
without some preserving process, the structures will never 
be durable or safe. 

We now come to one of the most important considerations in 
the construction of railways. Our national domain is so wide, 
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travel and transportation over long distances are so vast, and 
the increase of business so great, that not only the most 
direct routes, but one continuous track is of the very highest 
importance. Time, money, celerity of the mails, safety, com- 
fort, and immunity from absolute suffering, all demand a 
continuous railway line entirely through the country. Some 
prominent examples that illustrate our position must occur 
to every reader. The largest and most important commer- 
cial and political cities in America are connected—or partially 
connected—by a railway line that certainly reflects no honor 
on our enterprise or public spirit. To the travelling public 
it is a subject of continual complaint; to those who use the 
mails not less so. There is not one single railway line in 
a similar important position throughout Europe, that does 
not afford double the facilities to the public, in speed, com- 
fort, and acceleration of the mails. On the Great Northern 
Railway in Great Britain, the express-train from London to 
Scotland, by way of York and Newcastle, leaves London at 
9.30 A.M., and arrives in Edinburgh at 8.20 P.M., time, ten 
hours and fifty minutes; distance, three hundred and ninety- 
nine miles and three quarters. The speed, while running, is 
forty miles an hour. The train stops twice for refreshments, 
and several times for passengers. Though the train runs over 
the railways of four different companies, there is not a single 
change of carriage, and every passenger is allowed to occupy 
the same seat through the entire journey. How does this 
railway line contrast with the most important mail route in 
the United Siates, the railroad chain that connects our largest 
cities? About the same distance apart as London and Edin- 
burgh, are the cities of New-York and Petersburg, Va. On 
the British route there is not a single change of seats, and the 
time occupied is less than eleven hours. From New-York to 
Petersburg there are, twelve changes of vehicle, and thirteen 
different conveyances, and the time occupied is over twenty- 
four hours. Except crossing the Jersey City ferry, every sin- 
gle change is needless and uncalled for. The bridge across the 
Delaware at Trenton, one that might be built over the Susque- 
hanna, above Havre de Grace, another across the Potomac at 
Washington or Georgetown, and continuous tracks through or by 
the cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, and 
Petersburg, and the same plan pursued through the country to 
Mobile and New-Orleans, would give speed and comfort in tra- 
velling, and celerity and regularity to the mails. Let us ima- 
gine for a moment that we had a well-finished railway, and 
see the agreeable picture of a winter journey from New-York 
to Washington. With reading, chatting, a sleeping, we glide 
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smoothly along, without interruption, in six hours—forty miles 
an hour—to the end of our journey. 


“Look here upon this picture, and on this.” 


This is what we might have; here is what we do have. Any 
one who has been over the ground will recognize the por- 
trait, and no doubt remember the discomfort and suffering. 
First comes the cold chill, the waiting for the ferry-boat, and the 
rough river at Philadelphia. That once crossed, and our rail- 
way-train fairly through Wilmington, we are roused up for the 
dangerous ferry at Havre De Grace, with all the attendant noises, 
annoyance of steam-cranks, bad oysters, and slip-shod waiters, 
and then the rush for a decent seat, the jam, the crying of 
children, and the crushed female apparel, till we find ourselves 
in motion again. We have a similar scene, only worse, at 
Baltimore, where we run the gauntlet between ragged negroes, 
hotel-runners, and railroad conductors, until another railway 
is reached, when we take a last and final journey to the capital. 
To one who has travelled on good railways no language can 
depict the needless delay, the useless suffering of this line 
of travel, or describe in suitable terms the short-sighted policy 
that controls the great steam route between the largest and 
most important cities in America. What would our mail 
system be, if we had good railways? What is it now? 
How is it in Great Britain? <A letter mailed in Edinburgh 
at night, directed to London, arrives early the next day, 
about as certainly as the tide rises at London Bridge. On 
the Great Western Railway, from London to Exeter, one hun- 
dred and eighty miles, the express-train runs in three hours 
and a quarter, and stops at least twenty minutes on the 
way. This is the best time made by any railway in the king- 
dom. Had we such a road as this from New-York to Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati, and the West, the morning papers, leaving 
New-York at 6 A.M., could be delivered in Washington a 
few minutes after ten, at Cincinnati by half-past four, and at 
St. Louis before sunrise the next morning. Such a railway 
extended to San Francisco would carry letters and papers from 
New-York to California in forty-eight hours, and with a steam 
line across the Pacific we could, in thirty-two days, convey in- 
telligence to the coast of China, one half the circumference of 
the globe! If the train ran thirty miles an hour instead of 
sixty, it would take four days to go from New-York to the 
gold diggings. 

One consideration alone, the transportation of the mails, de- 
mands that our railways continue in one unbroken line. Every 
person in the Union is interested in the safe, rapid, and regular 
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transmission of letters and papers; and as time progresses, we 
shall be more and more dependent on railways. ‘I'he people 
of the United States, with all their intelligence and means of 
education, write a less number of letters, in proportion to the 
population, than either France, Great Britain, or Switzerland, 
the only countries whose postal statistics have reached us. 
We write and send by mail ninety-six million letters in a year ; 
Great Britain four hundred and ten millions. One prominent 
cause of this disparity is the continual and proverbial slow- 
ness of our mail service. It is a subject of universal complaint. 
If there be any one topic on which we are habitual and privi- 
leged grumblers—in this respect out-doing John Bull himself— 
it is the irregularity and failure of the mails. “No mail to- 
day ;” “nothing south of Washington to-night ;” “the cars 
didn’t connect at Richmond ;” “the Baltimore train had not 
arrived at Philadelphia when the mail left for New-York,” are 
all stereotyped expressions, and after them usually follow some 
left-handed compliments towards that individual—who, by the 
way, should be ubiquitous—ycleped “the Post-Master Gene- 
ral.” The mail failures, of course, are not all attributable to 
certain towns; but all places that make a break in a railway 
route contribute to the derangement, and keep up the bad 
system, by which our mail service is continually slow and “out 
of joint.” The citizens of Richmond, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and Washington write more letters than the people in coun- 
try districts, and are all deeply interested in our mail ser- 
vice, and yet a majority of those who have any authority in 
the matter give their voices and their influence to help per- 
petuate a system, that if carried out in all other towns as it is 
in these, would require twenty-five days to convey the mails 
from Boston to New-Orleans. Carry out the principle, and 
certainly any town that can ‘control the influence or the money, 
has the same privilege without regard to the size of the place ; 
let it be universally acted on, and see what it would bring us 
to. If towns, averaging only twenty miles apart, all the way 
from New-York to St. Louis, were to make a break in the 
gauge of the railways, the same as is now done at Erie, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Petersburg, Au- 
gusta, and Columbus, Georgia, we should see the mails from 
eight to ten days in going one thousand two hundred miles. 
A good railway system would accomplish it easily in forty- 
eight hours. It is with a very bad grace that the autho- 
rities of these places urge on others, the Wheelings, the Lynch- 
burghs, and the Lexingtons, to be sure and have their railway 
lines connect, and yet we often see this. It might be said that 
New-York should, as soon as any other place, be required to 
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havea through railway. Most certainly, provided it were at all 
— by bridge or tunnel, to reach Manhattan Island 
rom the West. Large cities may manage, by buying up 
stock, to control a railway, and all for a local purpose ; 
but does it always pay? The city of Baltimore controls 


the Baltimore & Ohio railroad; but do the Baltimoreans 


never see in the ruinous depreciation of its stock that much 
of it is clearly attributable to the fact that it does not con- 
nect at either end with any other railway? There may be 
horse-cars running to other tracks, but they are no substi- 
tute for through-lines by steam-power. Why does a great 
share of travel between New-York and the West go a circuit- 
ous route by way of Dunkirk and Cleveland, instead of through 
Pennsylvania? Most unquestionably, because there are not 
the numerous breaks in the line. Some allowance must be 
made for mistakes incident to the commencement of a system, 
a system that no one at first could see the magnitude or import- 
ance of. But when these mistakes have grown into a chro- 
nic evil, when they have been continually repeated and per 
petuated, when large and irresponsible bodies, that have a local 
control, hold the’ comfort, the convenience, and the business 
interests of our mercantile, travelling, and post-oflice-using 
community entirely in their grasp, it becomes‘a matter of great 
yublic concern. In England, several railways were commenced 
in the same manner; but the evil was quickly seen, and in 
every instance it has been corrected. At Birmingham, two 
roads came into town on different levels, and the mail and 
freight cars had to be raised or lowered by a stationary engine 
to get from one track to the other. It was afterwards remedied, 
but at an expense of over a million dollars, and far more than 
it would have cost had they commenced it right in the first 
place. 

Except on unfinished lines, or for some good and sufficient 
reason, there are no breaks in the railways on the continent of 
Kurope. The writer of this has travelled over the most of the 
railways of France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Austria, the 
German States, the two Sicilies, Tuscany, and the other Italian 
communities, and Switzerland; and, with the exception of 
Paris, not a city is recollected that makes a gap in a railway. 
The greatest natural obstacles are overcome; mountains are 
tunneled, broad valleys are crossed, and rivers are spanned 
with arched bridges. Under the Mount Cenis Pass, the French 
and Sardinian governments are cutting a tunnel seven miles in 
length, and in the autumn of 1855, trains are expected to run 
without a break, at town, river, or mountain, from Calais to 
Genoa. Within two years, trains will, no doubt, run through 
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to Trieste on the Adriatic. What will the New-Yorkers and 
Philadelphians say of the “formidable” rivers that run at their 
doors, when told that it has been seriously contemplated to put 
a tunnel under the Straits of Dover? Were this done, the 
locomotive could go from the Highlands of Scotland to Con- 
stantinople, or even to Bagdad, Calcutta, and Canton. Switzer- 
land has already built one road and projected a complete sys- 
tem of railways. A route has been surveyed, and only waits 
a better state of the money market, to have a railway built 
from Lake Constance up the valley of the Rhine, through the 
ViIA Mata, and under the Splugen Pass, to Lake Como, and 
Milan. This will require a railway tunnel through the Alps 
fifteen miles in length! The little Republic of Switzerland has 
already, in proportion to her territory, the most extensive sys- 
tem of Magnetic Telegraphs in the world. Venice, an old and 
not a prosperous city, of less than one hundred thousand inhab- 
itants; a place, too, whose streets are canals, and whose vehicles 
are boats, is not allowed to remain “throned on her hun- 
dred isles.” A splendid railway-bridge, on two hundred and 
twenty-two arches, more than two miles in length, and con- 
structed at a cost of about a million dollars, carries the steam- 
horse into the city of the Doges. 

Throughout Europe, the much-talked-of passport system, 
together with the frontier custom-houses, are not productive of 
half the annoyance or delay that a traveller experiences in the 
United States while journeying by railway and endeavoring to 
get through an American town endowed with all the conse- 
quence of “local sovereignty.” In travelling from Hamburg 
to Berlin, when you arrive at the Prussian frontier, an officer 
examines your passport, glances at the contents of your carpet- 
bag, and in ten minutes you are under way. Crossing the 
Alps from Switzerland to Milan, when the vehicle arrives at 
the Austrian frontier, every passport and parcel of luggage is 
examined without a penny of expense, and the diligence leaves 
in a quarter of an hour; less than half the time that it takes to 
get through the city of Baltimore, or Philadelphia, or Wash- 
ington, while travelling with the United States mail. These 
comparisons are not flattering to our republican pride, but they 
are true statements, and we can, if we will, learn a lesson from 
them. 

It is very certain that when a central national government 
charters and controls the laying out of railways and other 
“‘ nost-roads,” the public are much better accomodated than 
Me local control is allowed to interpose every obstacle that 
selfishness may dictate. What would the local authorities in 
certain towns say—towns where the travelling public and the 
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mails have long been greatly yang se ap would they say, if 
the general government were to charter a national post-road of 
the first class—a railroad with a double track, and not a break 
or change of gauge from New-York to New-Orleans? Suppose 
a line was also built from Washington—where it might inter- 
sect the other—to St. Louis, Santa Fé, and San Francisco, 
and though the undertaking were to cost the national treasury 
the sum of two hundred million dollars, who would not rejoice 
that it was to be done, that we might have a rapid, safe, and 
pleasant route for travellers and the mails between the principal 
cities of the Union? Congress has the power to make a “ post- 
road” from the national capital to the great commercial 
metropolis of the Union—but will it ever be exercised? If we 
are to have a good mail system, members of Congress or the 
citizens of our large cities, must set to work and improve our 
railroad communication. Mails can not move fast without 
pase oy and steam does not seem to have the power to 
drive, like O’Connell’s coach and six, through an Act of Par- 
liament or Legislature. 

It is interesting to look at the history and progress of our 
railway system. ‘The first roads built are those that cross the 
country connecting navigable waters. The first demand is for 
railways from river to river, or from lakes and streams in the 
interior to towns and cities on the sea-coast. The next class 
of roads are those running up and down valleys, parallel to 
navigable rivers. As the business of a country increases, 
inland navigation is found to be insufficient for the increased 
traffic, too slow and uncertain, the low water of summer and 
the frosts of winter often retarding or stopping communication 
altogether. A glance at a map of the United States will show 
the important lines of railway connecting the Valley of the 
Mississippi with the Atlantic. Some of these are nearly fin- 
ished and others barely commenced. Though the general 
course of these roads is east and west, and many of them form 
continuous and connected routes from one water to the other, 
yet they are all more or less joined by lateral and branch 
roads, and in their course cross several main trunks running 
north and south. One of these railways will commence as 
high up as Prairie du Chien or St. Paul’s, Minnesota; run east 
to Milwaukee; connect with a road across Michigan from Grand 
Haven to Pontiac and St. Clair River; thence through Canada, 
by way of Toronto, Kingston, Montreal, and Quebec; and 
reach the Atlantic at Halifax, Nova Scotia. A second route 
will start from Galena or Dubuque, or still farther west, run to 
Chicago; then over the Michigan Central Railroad to Detroit; 
thence through Canada-West to Hamilton; cross the Niagara 
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River, and by way of Lockport, Rochester, Rome, Watertown, 
Ogdensburgh, Rouse’s Point, and the Atlantic and St. Law- 
rence Railroad, reach Portland, Bangor, and St. John’s, New- 
Brunswick. It also furnishes a direct route from Ogdensburgh 
and Rouse’s Point, over the Vermont Central road to Boston. 
A third great route will commence as far west as Council Bluffs on 
the Missouri River; go through Iowa City ; cross the Mississippi 
River by a bridge at Rock-Island; pass Peru and Ottowa; 
thence by way of the Northern Indiana and Michigan South- 
ern Railroad, to Toledo, Sandusky, Cleveland, Dunkirk, and Buf- 
falo; over the New-York Central road by Syracuse and Utica, 
to Albany, Troy, Springfield, and Boston. This route will also 
form a direct connection with the New-York & Erie Railroad, 
and convey passengers and traffic from Dunkirk to New-York. 
It will connect at Erie, with the Erie & Sunbury road forming 
a line direct to Philadelphia, and also to New-York by way of 
Easton. A /ourth general route will have a commencement on 
the Mississippi River, opposite Burlington, Iowa; run east 
through Peoria, Ill., the States of Indiana and Ohio, over the 
Ohio & Pennsylvania Railroad to Pittsburgh; thence east 
through Harrisburgh to Philadelphia, with a branch to Easton; 
and across New-Jersey to New-York. This route will be 
joined by one commencing at St. Joseph, Missouri, and, running 
east, cross the Mississippi River at Hannibal or Quincy ; thence 
through Springfield and the States of Indiana and Ohio. A 


fifth road will extend from Independence, Missouri, by way of 


Jefferson City and St. Louis, east through Illinois, over the Ohio 
& Mississippi Railroad, by the way of Vincennes to Cincinnati 
and Parkersburg; thence over the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
to Washington and Baltimore. There will be a direct line, 
also, from Cincinnati, crossing the Ohio River at Wheeling, 
and joining the Pennsylvania Railroad near Greensburgh, thus 
forming a direct route from St. Louis to Philadelphia and New- 
York. The roads west of the Mississippi, running to Council 
Bluffs, St. Joseph, and Independence, will, no doubt, some 
day connect with a great national road to the Pacific. A siti; 
route will commence at the junction of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers, opposite Cairo, and run through Nashville, Knox- 
ville, Abingdon, Va., Lynchburgh, and Petersburg, to Nor- 
folk. It will also form a direct route through Lynchburg, Char- 
lottesville, Alexandria, and Washington, to Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New-York. <A seventh route extends from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., through Huntsville, Chattanooga, Atlanta, and 
Augusta to Charleston, 8. C. Commencing at Memphis, there 
will be an uninterrupted and direct line of railway without a 
single break or change of gauge, from the Mississippi River to 
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the sea-board in Virginia, so that cars will run on the same 
track, through Chattanooga, Knoxville, Lynchburgh, and 
Petersburg to Norfolk. The great advantage which this road 
will have over those that are cut up into sections, must be 
readily perceived. An eighth route will extend from Vicks- 
burg through Jackson, Montgomery, Alabama, Columbus, 
and Macon, Georgia, to Savannah. The ninth and most 
southern route of all, will some day be built from New- 
Orleans to Mobile and Pensacola; thence through Florida and 
Southern Georgia to Brunswick on the Atlantic. 

The most noticeable roads now built or building from north 
to south, are three. One of these is the route by the sea-board. 
It has numerous breaks, made by towns, cities, and rivers, 
and all without good reason, except the one at New-York, 
oceasioned by the broad and navigable Hudson. oe 
these numerous interruptions, there is something approac 
ing to a continous line of railway from Bangor, Maine, by 
Portland, Portsmouth, Boston, Springfield, Hartford, New- 
York, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washington, 
(then steamer some forty miles,) Aquia Creek, Fredericks- 
burg, Richmond, Petersburg, Wilmington, Manchester, (thence 
to Charleston,) Augusta, and Atlanta to Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. Here, for the present, the railway stops. The mail 
route is continued by stages and steamers to Mobile and New- 
Orleans. A second north and south route, and one of the long- 
est and most important railways projected in the Union, will 
extend from Milwaukee and Chicago, south; be joined by one 
from Galena; run to Cairo; thence through Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and Alabama to Mobile, with a branch by way of Jackson, 
Miss., to New-Orleans. This railway through the Valley of the 
Mississippi, extending some twelve or thirteen hundred miles, 
will come in direct competition with more than eighteen hun- 
dred miles of the navigable portion of the great Father of 
Waters. The shortest time usually occupied by the river- 
boats from Galena to New-Orleans, is from six to seven days. 
At less than twenty-five miles an hour, the locomotive and 
express-train will go through in two days and a half. Most 
important branches of this road will extend from Northern 
Alabama to Nashville and Louisville, and also to Lexington 
and Cincinnati. The tiird northern and southern road, and 
by far the most important—considered as a mail route—of all 
the railroad lines in the United States, remains to be men- 
tioned. Nature had the planning of the road herself, and she 
laid it out through a beautiful and picturesque valley between 
the Alleghany mountains and the Blue Ridge. After the line 
is opened, if properly constructed, it will be the most direct, 
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the shortest, and most pleasant to travel, and, doubtless, through 
all time to come, will form the principal mail route between 
New-Orleans and the south-west, and Washington, New-York, 
and the north-east. It runs from Washington by way of Alex- 
andria, Fairfax, Charlottesville, Lynchburg, Salem, Abingdon, 
Knoxville, Chattanooga, and Huntsville to Mobile and New- 
Orleans. Through a beautiful and healthy country, away from 
the swamps and marshes of the sea-coast, and, south-west of 
Washington, having few of those breaks in the road—it should 
not have any—that render Richmond, Petersburg, Augusta, 
and Columbus so unpleasant and annoying to the traveller; 
this great northern and southern route must always be a favor- 
ite one with the travelling public. 

When the country becomes thickly checkered, spanned by 
one vast net-work of railways, the great advantages that through 
and unbroken lines will possess, will become apparent. It is 
impracticable to transport large quantities of freight without 
them. With travellers, there is necessarily much toil and ex- 
posure in going ten or twelve hundred miles by railway. Long 
journeys now are of every-day occurrence, and taking a seat 
in a train becomes as much a question of comfort, as of days, 
dollars, and cents. The greatest lover of sofa, slippers, and 
fireside, may ensconce himself in an English first-class railway 
carriage, and find that travelling is not a very great task after 
all. On the other hand, the most inveterate “rambler” may 
start on a journey of three or four hundred miles, by an Amer- 
ican railroad, through some parts of the country, and before he 
is half-way to his destination, he will fully appreciate the com- 
fort and quiet of the old poet of Boston, who never was thirty 
miles from his native city, and who often writes poems on the 
miseries of travelling. One thing is clear, we have not made 
the most of our advantages, nor do we perpetuate a broad and 
liberal system of internal improvements. In steamers, yachts, 
and clipper-ships, we have out-sailed the world; but on land 
our means of conveyance are behind most other countries in 
speed, efficiency, and comfort. We gre improving, but we are 
not improving fast enough. We are perpetuating our original 
errors. Some day there will be a continuous railway line from 
Maine to New-Orleans. The Hudson will be bridged at the 
Highlands. The undertaking is not as great as two structures 
already commencing in British America—the bridging of the 
mighty St. Lawrence, both at Montreal and Quebec, Our Ca- 
nadian neighbors are building railways on a broad and liberal 
principle. 

There is a most powerful public opinion in this country that 
will protect local communities in making public improvements. 
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The same influence is as powerful in preventing local authori- 
ties from obstructing the public and the mails. The inhabit- 
ants of an obscure town on the shores of Lake Erie, can not 
be permiticd to inconvenience ten or fifteen millions of people 
in their means of transit, and their daily mail service. When 
Virginia refuses a charter for a railway across a narrow strip of 
territory between Pennsylvania and the Ohio River, the State 
is a loser in every respect. The inhabitants of that locality 
are certainly entitled to a share of public improvements; they 
buy up the land, build the road without a charter, and are sure 
to be protected in a clear and inalienable right, by the entire 
community on every side of them. By such a course, the 
authority of a State is greatly weakened, and citizens lose their 
respect and regard for the laws. A charter was once asked 
to build a much-needed road in the interior of the same State, 
but the local and moneyed interest of a rival route prevented 
the legislature from granting it, except on the condition that 
the road should be of a certain gauge, and different from that 
of other roads north and south of it! There is aclear stamp 
of “ equal right” in the railway law of the State of New-York, 
which allows any company to build a road in any locality, on 
complying with certain conditions, and depositing a certain 
amount of security with the State Treasurer, The pecuniary 
undertaking of building a railway is so great, that no one will 
be attempted, where a road does not seem to be wanted. One 
more example will illustrate our position, that the residents of 
any locality are clearly entitled to internal improvements, and 
means of communication with a near market. Some day a 
railway will, no doubt, be built from Lynchburgh to Danville 
in Virginia. The North-Carolina State Railroad from Raleigh, 
through Greensboro and Salisbury, to Charlotte, is nearly fin- 
ished. A prominent citizen of North-Carolina, residing at Ra- 
leigh, was asked if there should not be a link of railway supplied 
between Greensboro and Danville, Virginia, and thus greatly 
accommodate the public by materially shortening the route 
north and south between Washington and Charleston. “Oh! 
no,” says the North-Carolinian, “our Legislature will never 
allow the business of Raleigh, and the State road to be injured 
by allowing that line of railway to be built.” In reply to that, 
acitizen of the State, residing between Greensboro and Danville, 
says, ‘‘ But we have as much right to a railway as the big folks 
at Raleigh, and if we can’t get a charter we'll buy up the land 
and build the road whether or no.” And undoubtedly they 
will. Many have an idea that a railway through a place is an 
injury to it. So thought the inhabitants of Worcester and 
Northampton, in England. Railways were built all round 
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them, but they steadily refused to have any steam traffic. The 
consequence was, that when other towns had railway commu- 
nication, trade seemed to desert these places altogether. In 
self-defense, they were obliged to have railways, and Worces- 
ter is now inconvenienced by being on a side branch. It is a 
general opinion that our railways are built far cheaper than 
those in Great Britain. Abstractly this is true, but when we 
come to consider that ours seldom have but one track, while 
theirs have two; that English railways are laid down in the 
most substantial manner, admitting a high rate of speed; that 
the roads in that country are built in a more direct line, with- 
out regard to natural obstacles; that land there is much dearer; 
that their station-houses are far larger and better, the difference 
does not appear so great. The average cost of English roads 
is not far from £33,000 ($165,000) a mile, and ours about 
$35,000. There are about 7000 miles of railway in Great 
Britian, which, together with the rolling stock, (technically 
called “plant,”) cost in round numbers $1,500,000,000; in 
British currency, three hundred million pounds sterling. Of 
this immense sum, it isa current and undeniable report that 
£75,000,000—one fourth of the whole—has been sunk: irre- 
trievably lost, in bad speculations, legal expenses, opposition 
of companies, both in Parliament and out, projected, partly 
constructed, and abandoned lines, dishonest management, and 
rival routes cutting one anothers’ throats. The average divi- 
dends of the English railway companies, are not far from three 
per cent annually. Some of the station-houses are models of 
architecture, exceeding in some particulars the most magnifi- 
cent structures of ancient or modern time. They are literal 
“erystal palaces,” built of glass and iron. Some of them have 
an inside measurement of from 200 to 250 feet broad, and from 
800 to 1200 feet in length, without a support. Among the 
best stations in Great Britain are those at Paddington and at 
Birmingham, on the Great Western Line, the Kuston Square 
and the Birmingham on the London and North-Western, the 
stations at Derby, Liverpool, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Perth. 
The station at Euston Square, London, which is used only for 
yassenger traffic, was erected at an expense of $2,500,000. 
The gateway at the entrance, is supported by four Doric pillars, 
each eight or nine feet in diameter, and reminds the traveller of 
the porticoes of ancient Grecian temples. 

The highest speed, safety, and efficiency of the English rail- 
ways are secured by fencing them entirely out of the streets of 
cities and towns. ‘They often run below the level of the high- 
ways, the latter passing over by bridges, and sometimes they 
are brought into a city on arches, and the streets run under 
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them. The main railways are thus brought into the heart of 
London. <A stranger in the modern Babylon will often hear 
the roar of a train when it is entirely out of sight, perhaps rush- 
ing beneath his feet. One railway now nearly encircles London, 
north of the Thames, running over arches and embankments, 
and through deep cuts and tunnels. A plan has long been in 
contemplation, to bring all the railways that come to London 
through a tunnel, under the city, to Farringdon street, near 
Holborn-hill. If this be done, a branch will be carried under 
the General Post-Office, at St. Martin’s le Grand. This will 
give all London from an hour to an hour and a half longer be- 
tween the arrival of the afternoon and the departure of the 
evening mail. 

The security of travel by railway in Great Britain is greatly 
increased, by there being few level crossings over common 
roads, and in these cases having a gate, anda keeper in constant 
attendance to shut off travel when a trainis due. All railways, 
too, are fenced off, to guard against cattle as well as persons. 
No one is allowed to step on a railway in the country, to walk 
on the track, or make it a thoroughfare; and, any one found 
trespassing, is arrested and imprisoned, if he persists in remain- 
ing after being warned off. This plan will have to be adopted 
in America, when our country becomes more thickly settled. 
All parties, particularly those residing in cities, are benefited 
by having railways come directly into the town, but in all cases 
the track should be shut off from the streets. 

One of the best regulations in the management of the English 
railways, is their manner of collecting fares. Tickets are 
numbered by an endless register, while printing, and the date 
supplied when the ticket is sold. No person is allowed to take 
a seat in a train without a ticket. If by mistake a person gets 
in without one, the conductor is not permitted to collect his fare, 
but he must purchase a ticket at the next station. If he re- 
fuses, or has no money, a special law meets his case exactly. 
“Any passenger taking a seat in a railway train, without hav- 
ing paid his fare, and with intent to defraud the company, is 
liable to imprisonment not exceeding twenty days, or a fine of 
forty shillings, in addition to his fare.” Such passenger is 
arrested at the first stopping-place. How much preferable all 
this is to our plan of collecting pay in the cars, and “ putting 
out” a passenger that will not pay. A few years since, it may 
be recollected that when a train was stopped, to ‘threw out” 
a fraudulent passenger, another train came along, ran into it, and 
killed several persons. It may well be asked if it be right for com- 
panies to run the pecuniary risk and throw temptation in the 
way of their servants, by thus allowing them to co!lect fares 
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without any check whatever on their returns. Men are not 
perfect, pow fo must follow that companies are often defrauded. 
One of the best regulations of all, on the English and Conti- 
nental railways, can only be alluded to here, and that is the 
uniform dress of the servants and employés of the companies. 

hey are thus instantly recognized, which, in the hurry of 
starting trains, is of great consequence, and their dress is a 
guarantee for their good behavior. Railway business can not 
be well managed without a distinctive dress for all the persons 
employed. 

It is probably well known, that accidents on American rail- 
ways, in proportion to the number travelling, are three times 
as frequent as in England, and nine times as frequent as 
in Prussia, while with us the speed is not as high. One 
very great safeguard which should never be omitted in 
any railway system is this. Throughout Great Britain, a com- 
petent person, an “inspector,” traverses every foot of the rail- 
track once a day. Working hands are under his control, 
and all indications of danger—a bolt starting out, sleepers 
settling, rails fractured, are at once repaired. Each inspec- 
tor has a certain distance to look over. The effect of storms, 
washing up of the track, fallen trees or rocks, obstructions 
placed by malicious persons, are all guarded against, as far as 
practicable. A track often gets gradually out of repair, and 
the first indication we have of it is, a train “runs off,” and 
another casualty is added to the long chapter of accidents 
“where no body is to blame.” Can it not be perceived, that 
life and property with us would be far more safe with such a 
system of daily inspection? Some roads have them; but many 
do not. Inspection and superintendence cost money, but often 
one single accident will be of more pecuniary damage to a 
company, than would arise from employing a hundred extra 
hands, with good salaries. All employed persons, too, should 
be held to a strict personal accountability in case of accidents. 
If this were the case, we should see fewer casualties, and im- 
prisonment for manslaughter would often follow, instead of the 
only punishment now frequently meted out to a culpable 
person, and recorded in the brief sentence, “The company dis- 
charged him.” 

One more excellency of English railway management. They 
deliver all their goods, as soon as received. The arrivals and 
departures of trains at the London end of the London & 
North-Western Railway, amount to sixty-five trains a day; a 
train every twenty to thirty minutes from morning till night. 
This railway alone carries into London from 900 to 100 tons, 


(2,000,000 lbs.) of goods daily. All London would scarcely 
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suffice for ware-house room, if this enormous quantity of goods 
were stored for the owners to call for them. It would be im- 
possible. One firm in London, engaged in delivering goods 
for railways, employs 4700 horses. ‘The sum for delivery is 
added to the freight, and all collected in one bill. The English 
railways carry boxes, packages, and parcels, by goods-trains 
about as expeditiously as our express companies, and from one 
fourth to one third the price. But their railway lines have an 
unbroken track. The writer has before him a bill of three 
packages—trunk, parcel, and carpet bag—weighing 176 lbs, 
He delivered them himself at a “ receiving-house,” in London, 
Wednesday afternoon; on Thursday they were sent by goods- 
train to Liverpool, and Friday morning were delivered. 
The whole charge was five shillings and two pence sterling, 
$1.28. By passenger-trains, small parcels are sent as expedi- 
tiously as by mails. From London to Bristol—one hundred 
and twenty miles—the carriage of parcels weighing from one 
to twelve pounds, is arranged in a scale of prices from sixpence 
to one and three-pence. This is by passenger-train, and includes 
collection and delivery. From this, we can see how dearly we 
pay for our transportation, through the machinery of discon- 
nected railways and monopolizing express companies. Deliv- 
ery of every thing is the true system. It is as essential in the 
transportation of goods as in letters and papers, but we have 
it with neither. The people of London reap a vast advantage 
from the delivery at every door, of five or six thousand tons 
of goods, and three hundred thousand letters, daily, an advan- 
tage that we know nothing about. 

If, in our exposition of railway traflic in different countries, 
we have made some comparisons not altogether flattering to 
our national pride, we trust we have done more towards the 
introduction of improvements than we should, had we merely 
recorded the results of our enterprise and ingenuity, and fed 
our self-esteem with honeyed wane and flattering phraseology. 
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1. History of England from the Accession of James IT. By T. 
B. Macautay. Boston. 1854. 

2. Essays. By T. B. Macaunay. London. 1851. 

3. Poems. By T. B. Macautay. London. 1852. 

4. Speeches. By T. B. Macauntay. London. 1853. 


PROVIDENCE has wisely and beneficently diversified the 
genius, the capabilities, and the vocations of man. 'T’o one is 
given the power of being great as a warrior, to another of 
being illustrious as a statesman, One may shine in art, 
another may be distinguished in science. Commerce, tuo, 
enjoys its eminent men; there is scarcely a department of 
life in which are not found those who specially excel in some 
single capacity, who would have excelled in no other. In the 
world of literature, the same, of course, holds good. One 
writer is great in prose, another is brilliant in immortal verse. 
We have the essayist, the romancist, the dramatist, and the 
historian. Several have attempted to unite all, and superadd 
the fame of the orator and poet too. But it is rarely or 
never given to one man to excel in all. Cvwsar is the 
only one who has shone as a general, as an orator, and an 
author. There may have been minor stars, such as Peter- 
borough and others, who were ambitious of combining all, 
with philosophy too, like Frederick the Great. But their 
genius has been erratic, or their pretensions have been flimsy. 
Kven in the field of literature alone, no one has been equally 
powerful as a poet, an essayist, and a historian. Southey is 
the only great name of recent times whom we remember ; and 
the greater part of his works may already be classed with the 
dead. Voltaire is a more brilliant exception ; yet his keer wit 
will scarcely save three parts of his productions from oblivion. 
We doubt whether there are ten men now living who have 
read the whole of them. Posterity has already made a selec- 
tion; and by only a few of his seventy or eighty volumes will 
he be known to a later generation. Sir Walter Scott also will 
experience the same fate. Shakespeare alone has escaped it, by 
the greater part of his works being confined to one department ; 
and we can not help thinking it was in a moment inauspicious 
for Mr. MACAULAY’S fame, when to his character as an essayist, 
an orator, and a poet, he attempted to add that of a historian. 

For history indeed he is in no respect qualified. He lacks 
the most important and essential point. A brilliant essayist— 
the most brilliant perhaps in the language—an able but not an 
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extemporaneous advocate, a vivid though not strikingly origi- 
nal poet, he is utterly destitute of the calmness, the impar- 
tiality, and the solidity of history. He exhibits but little 
hilosophy, and is wholly without either fairness or temper. 
Je enters upon history with all the animosity and asperity of 
a writer of the present day. It is astonishing to witness the 
venom and the malignity with which he contrives to mark 
men and events that have passed nearly two centuries ago. 
No heated debater of our day could bestow more hearty cen- 
sure on an opponent, or view him with a hatred more in- 
tense, than that with which Macaulay looks on the era of the 
Stuarts. Time, which usually assuages passions, has for him 
no amenity. The grave, which so often extinguishes all, 
secures from him no respect. He misrepresents James II. 
with a rancor as untiring as if he were alive, or had refused 
him office to-day; and distorts the character of William Penn 
with a zeal as untiring as if six generations had not closed 
over his remains. Judging, indeed, from the eagerness with 
which he frequently relinquishes the historian’s path to pay 
some courtier-like compliment to Queen Victoria, we question 
whether, if the much-lampooned king had been alive, he 
would not have received the acclamations of a writer from the 
ranks of a nation notorious for its submissiveness to living sove- 
reigns, and its abuse of dead; and we entertain no doubt that 
he would never have dared to impute such motives and 
imprint such insinuations against Penn, could the calm and 
majestic figure of the great patriot rise before him. In a 
word, partiality is the great feature of Mr. Macaulay’s history. 
He exhibits a gross adulation of the living, and a grosser 
vituperation of the dead. His work is utterly destitute of the 
impartiality and calmness which we expect from lofty narra- 
tive. To this character indeed it has no pretension, or at 
least no claim. Instead of being a calm and profound and 
contemplative history, it is merely a discursive, extended, and 
occasionally brilliant essay, designed to glorify the existing 
English Whigs, and stigmatize the extinct family of the 
Stuarts. Above all other ends, Mr. Macaulay seems to have 
in view the bedaubing with utterly undue praise the present 
house of Russell. He has prostituted himself to politics, and 
perverted his talent to faction. He is the sycophant of a 
vile party, and the slanderer of an unhappy race. 

We say this with reluctance, for we yet remember that 
Mr. Macaulay, in one of the most brilliant of his speeches, 
quoted in the London Times of March the 3d, 1831, gave 
utterance to the bold and patriotic sentiment, that “If the 
people of England supposed they could be better governed by 
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a republic, they undoubtedly had the right to make the choice 
by the voice of their representatives.” There is, indeed, a 
loop-hole for escape in the latter part of the sentence ; for it is 
ludicrous to imagine that a body of representatives chosen as 
the British House of Commons is, by bribery, aristocratic 
influence, and intimidation, would ever make the demand; 
yet still the sentiment was manly, and it mainly contributed 
to secure him popular applause when he was shortly after- 
wards gazetted to an appointment of £10,008 sterling a 
year in India. It was not at the time supposed that after 
acquiring a fortune of £50,000, Mr. Macaulay would in a few 
years return to England, and in the capacity of a cabinet 
minister employ all his ability, rhetoric, and sophistry in 
increasing the power of the crown and crushing the liberties of 
the people. Yet this was precisely what Mr. Macaulay did. 
He became the mere instrument of the Whigs, when he might 
have been their master. Me entered office as a subordinate 
minister, and as a subordinate minister he consented for many 
years to remain—until, in fact, he had divested himself alike 
of influence, popularity, and independence. He quitted only 
when the whole party was summarily ejected from power; and 
it redounds scarcely to his honor that he has not reéntered 
upon place, inasmuch as he is not supposed to have been 
cordially, if at all, solicited. The orange was sucked, and, as 
in the instance of Brougham, the rind was contemptuously 
cast away. 

In the few words we have to say of Mr. Macaulay, we 
intend subjecting him to a power which he himself has never 
exhibited. We purpose to consider his works analytically ; 
and this is a process which he himself has never em- 
ployed. We know not how it is—whether it be from want 
of industry, of care, supreme contempt for the author, or 
unbounded complacency for himself—but Mr. Macaulay, 
though professedly one of the most voluminous reviewers of 
the day, has never in reality yet reviewed a book. The 
numerous professed reviews which he has written are, properly 
described, only essays, apparently produced solely for the pur- 
pose of displaying the opinions and erudition of Mr. Macaulay. 
With the exception of the snarling paper on Croker’s “ Life of 
Johnson,” (Boswell Revised,) where party spirit induced him to 
cite numerous passages containing real or fancied errors in 
that generally highly accurate and marvellously industrious 
work, we remember not one of Mr. Macaulay’s nominal 
reviews in which he has ever quoted the author, or done more 
than merely cite his name at the beginning of the article, for 
the purpose of using it as a peg on which to hang his own 
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lucubrations. A sparkling essay is thus usually produced, 
but generally at the utter sacrifice of all fairness and credit to 
the author. The latter is wholly overlooked or forgotten in 
the enormous mass of words, ideas, ornament, and erudition 
with which Mr. Macaulay overloads the subject. Many of 
these words may be elegant, ideas correct, ornament refined 
though often meretricious, and erudition great but frequently 
more pompous than profound—and the whole may form an 
admirable esay when separately or collectively read; but still 
they constitute no review, and the reader rises from their 
perusal with a heavy and vague and overburdened sense that 
they in no way relate to the author under notice, but are 
designed solely to set forth the resplendent abilities and 
acquirements of Mr. Macaulay. It is not exactly that the 
materiem superat opus; but the reviewer thus shows himself 
destitute of the higher power—ars celare artem. In his history 
the same fault is visible. We are excluded in the one instance 
from every view of the author under notice, and in the other 
from the subject under treatment, and eternally reminded only 
of Mr. Macaulay. An effect is thus produced similar to that 
resulting from an imperfect representation of the great charac- 
ters of Shakespeare. When we see a Kean or a Kemble 
performing them, we utterly lose sight of the individual 
portraiture, and imagine we behold a Richard or Othello, or a 
Hamlet before us. When an inferior artist, and highly 
accomplished one—but still a mere actor, like Macready, 
attempts the same delineation, the vivifying power of genius is 
wanting—the illusion is destroyed; we forget the immortal 
creation of Shakspeare, and see only Mr. Macready before us. 
Thus it is of Macaulay in comparison to a great historian such 
as Gibbon. The one eternally obtrudes his Js and egotism, 
and mere opinions upon us. The other rarely if ever 
employs the obnoxious pronoun, but he carries us along by a 
strain of eloquence and a force of ratiocination which almost 
invariably convey conviction, even to the most obtuse, along 
with them. 

Another peculiarity of Mr. Macaulay is his inordinate love 
for display. We allude, not to the memorable parade he 
made on the occasion of his first invitation to Queen Victoria’s 
Palace, when he could not restrain himself from inditing, dated 
‘Windsor Castle,” to his constituents at Edinburgh, that noted 
epistle which induced the worthy electors of the Cannongate 
to exclaim, ‘‘ Eh! maun! has na oor Babbie got far ben !” (that 
is to say, has not our Babington got far into her Majesty’s 
good graces)—an outburst of vanity which caused his future 
visits to that royal establishment to be for many years some- 
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what like those of angels, remarkably few and far between. 
On many points of his assertions—those for instance, in 
which he, with more devotion to party principle than ad- 
herence to truth summarily whitewashes the Whigs, and, 
above all, the house of Russell, from that imputation of 
corruption by Louis XIV., which is notoriously a fact estab- 
lished in history—we should like to see the authority whereon 
he bases his conclusions. We should also like to learn his 
sources of information concerning many other startling affirm- 
ations which he founds upon no particular ground, but rests 
merely upon some vague reference cited in a mass at the end 
of the topic. But we could dispense with the immense farrago 
of unnecessary quotations which he has made from every in- 
conceivable source—from legitimate history down to obscure 
private letters and vulgar ballad songs—evidently for no 
other purpose than to parade his learning; inasmuch as, had 
he but adopted merely a line from each of the works he so 
pompously names, not a single word of the superstructure he 
builds upon them would be his; and in a historian of his stamp 
or pretensions we are accustomed to look for originality in the 
delineation of character and description of events. 

A still greater fault, and a source of more serious imputation 
with Mr. Macaulay, is that he generally contents himself with 
a mere reference to these obscure private letters and doggerel 
documents, instead of openly quoting them. Parties at a dis- 
tance from the scene are not favored with any means of testing 
the value of papers concealed in some lumber library at Oxford, 
or in the family archives of a Whig nobleman. We should 
like to see the documents themselves before implicitly confiding 
in the view he gives of them; and on no other conditions can 
we consent to yield the importance which he attaches to them, 
or even agree to their introduction as sources of authority in 
legitimate history. Were the private letters and opinions of 
the present Lord John Russell thus to be disentombed and 
referred to after the lapse of a century or two, we have little 
doubt that no such paragon of a minister (in his own estimation) 
ever existed as the late premier of England, and that no such 
cabinet of perfection was ever found as the present Aberdeen 
administration. Whiggery is, in fact, Mr. Macaulay’s besetting 
sin. His genius is its clique, its exclusivism is his passion. 
He is a small despot in the world of letters, and looks upon all 
mankind with disdain unless they chance to belong to the 
favorite coterie. Could we get admission by any possible means 
to any of these select circles at Oxford, or Cambridge, or some 
snug Whig family party, we question whether Mr. Macaulay 
would allow us to have the liberty of forming an independent 
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opinion. Sic volo, sie jubeo, is his motto. We must decide 
expressly as he thinks, and arrive at our judgment precisely as 
he oracularly propounds. He would monopolize every source 
of information as well as every species of literary merit, and 
looks with disdain on all who, from fortune, position, or a more 
unbending spirit, have not had entrance to the same pampered 
and pampering circles as himself. 

Nor is it only toward his readers that Mr. Macaulay adopts 
this contemptuous course. Every other writer, past or present, 
seems to be viewed by him with the same sovereign disdain, 
unless each and all of them concur with his opinions, or im- 
plicitly acknowledge him as monarch in every department of 
literature which he may think proper to claim. In this 
respect he is the most exacting of living authors. He would 
monopolize every branch of the belles lettres, and allow no 
author to be named but himself. In this intense selfishness and 
insatiate vanity he far surpasses Dickens; for Dickens has the 
art to affect a virtue if he has it not, and will occasionally 
tolerate a living rival, though he prefers to praise a dead con- 
temporary. Macaulay, however, would rule his little realm with 
the rod of a despot, and has been humorously compared to the 
concoctor of a pantomine who insists on thrusting it on the 
public night after night, and at each trick, tumble, and feat of 
the saltimbanque, exclaims, “Is it not wonderful? I alone did 
it. See my genius, learning, and applaud. Don’t presume to 
form any independent opinion; but go home to your friends, 
and say it is my work—the work of the renowned, the clever, 
the omniscient, and astute T. B. Macaulay.” 

We could smile at this ludicrous portraiture given of Ma- 
caulay by an anonymous English reviewer, who denounces him 
as “a fatted little Napoleon in the world of letters,” were it 
not that the grounds on which he is thus held up to ridicule 
afford warrant for far more serious inculpation. The reviewer 
is merely laughing at Mr. Macaulay’s incessant attempts to 
represent every thing modern in England as couleur de rose, 
and stigmatize all the past as barren and rude. We assuredly 
are not amongst the number of those who would ery up the 
glories of a by-gone age, and look with contempt -on the 
acquisitions of the present. In the advance of education and 
progress of human affairs, every child ought naturally to know 
more than his father knew; but it is not the less certain that 
the latter was once, and long, the more intelligent of the two. 
We readily admit, with Mr. Macaulay, that a laborer of the 
present day enjoys luxuries and possesses advantages unknown 
toa nobleman in the time of the Tudors—that he may wear 
cotton hose, need not sleep on straw, may occasionally tread 
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a carpet, and sip his tea or coffee. But all things are compara- 
tive. Such luxuries being then unknown, men troubled them- 
selves no more about them than we should and do about those 
which our posterity may discover in the twentieth century, and 
wonder that we could have existed without. The stalwart race 
who then lived were contented with their hay trusses, bacon 
and ale, and, so far as we can discover, were in no respects 
inferior to their comparatively effeminate descendants of the 
present day. Still less can we admit that such men as Wash- 
ington, Chatham, Mirabeau, and others of their great contem- 
poraries, were inferior to the clique of lawyers who manage 
most of our American elections, and the aristocrats who 
control the destinies of England and France, though the 
former were necessarily ignorant of those triumphs of steam, 
the railway, and the electric telegraph, which are familiar, as 
matters of every-day occurrence, to the worthies we have 
named. We scorn the gross ignorance and vulgar flattery 
which prompt Mr. Richard Cobden to declare that one copy 
of the London Times contains more useful information than 
Thucydides ever wrote, though the former makes us fami- 
liar with the state of the market, prices, the variations of 
stock, politics, and affords, as every well-conducted journal 
ought, a tolerably acurate higtory of the world foraday. We 
prefer the superior wisdom of the author who, amidst cares, and 
dangers, and difficulties, and surrounding ignorance, wrote a 
history for all time, or at least which posterity in the hundreth 
generation still admires. We therefore differ in this respect from 
Mr. Macaulay toto celo; but should differ from him without the 
slightest asperity, were not his laudations of the present age 
designed to induce mankind, and especially the English people, 
to bend submissively to the yoke under which they at present 
groan. The burden of Mr. Macaulay’s song, and the bearing 
of his tenets, is, “Submit unrepiningly and unreservedly to 
the Whigs; leave a selfish and arrogant band of aristocrats to 
dominate exclusively over you; be content with your present 
condition as hewers of wood and drawers of water.” Tor our 
part, we prefer the good old times which he stigmatizes, and 


that good old cause for which Cromwell fought and Hampden t 

fell. 
But, to enter more into detail of Mr. Macaulay’s Ilistory. i 

The work promises to be exceedingly voluminous, and its 

object assuredly is to be vast. In an introduction abounding ¢ 


with those profuse uses of the pronoun I, to which we have 
already alluded, he says, utterly heedless of being supposed to 4 
copy Swift, or Thiers’ famous initial, Je me propose, in his far 
more interesting publication on the French Revolution : 
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“T propose to write the history of England from the accession of King 
James II. down to a time which is within the memory of men still living. 
I shall recount the errors which, in a few months, alienated a loyal gentry and 
priesthood from the race of Stuart. I shall trace the course of that revolu- 
tion which terminated the long struggle between our sovereigns and their 
parliaments, and bound up together the rights of the people and the title of 
the reigning dynasty. I shall relate how the new settlement was, during 
many troubled years, successfully defended against domestic and foreign 
enemies; how, under that settlement, the authority of law and the security 
of property were found to be compatible with a liberty of discussion and of 
individual action never before known; how, from the auspicious union of 
order and freedom sprang a prosperity of which the annals of human affairs 
had furnished no example; how our country, from a state of ignominious 
vassalage, rapidly rose to the place of umpire among European powers ; 
how her opulence and her martial glory grew together; how, by wise and 
resolute good faith, was gradually established a public credit fruitful of mar- 
vels which, to the statesmen of any former age, would have seemed incredi- 
ble; how a gigantic commerce gave birth to a maritime power compared with 
which every other maritime power, ancient or modern, sinks into insignifi- 
cance ; how Scotland, after ages of enmity, was at last united to England, not 
merely by legal bonds, but by indissoluble ties of interest and affection ; 
how, in America, the British colonies rapidly became far mightier and 
wealthier than the realms which Cortes and Pizarro had added to the domi- 
nions of Charles V.; how, in Asia, British adventure founded an empire 
not less splendid, and more durable, than that of Alexander.” 


The object here assuredly is exceedingly vast, and, barring 
the occasional egotism, it is stated in terms not unworthy; but 
Mr. Macaulay’s first and two or three following chapters by no 
means keep pace with this lofty tone, nor with the philosophy and 
dignity of history. In considering the early annals of Britain, 
and in his description of the original differences and final amal- 
gamation of the various races which peopled it, wé in vain 
search for the fine though often erroneous philosophizing spirit 
of Hume, and in many instances Mr. Macaulay is not a whit 
superior to that great historian in numerous matters of detail 
and fact. Tlume is notoriously weak in this respect, and in 
approaching the time of the Tudors and the Stuarts, he shows 
himself to be remarkably under the influence of prejudice. 
But Mr. Macaulay, in both, far supasses him. The early part 
of his work, if not altogether flimsy, exhibits little of the pro- 
fundity and research which mark the labors of Lingard and 
many others who have written on this subject; and, so soon as 
he approaches the modern period, we in vain look in his pages 
for either impartiality or fairness. 

But it is in the brief interval, or one or two chapters inter- 
vening between this early period, that Mr. Macaulay’s short- 
comings as a historian are most conspicuous. He almost 
wholly glides over the great and glorious petiod of the English 
Commonwealth, and concerning Cromwell he is almost wholly 
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silent. We can easily conceive, indeed, that he sat on the 
Royal Commission, with Prince Albert at its head, which 
excluded that illustrious man’s statue from the new houses of 
Parliament. Mr. Macaulay, if he could, would make us forget 
all the glories of the period, and treat us to a description of 
stage-coaches, coffee-houses, the badness of roads, the difficul- 
ties of travelling, and the early history of such trumpery Eng- 
lish towns as Tunbridge Wells, Bath, and Buxton instead. 
Macaulay is indeed capable, but his present courtly habits 
and party entanglements prevent him from duly depicting the 
glorious character of Cromwell. Were he free from these, he 
might have recognized the great Protector’s sagacity and deci- 
sion, and the other striking characteristics which enabled him 
so dexterously to avail himself of the circumstances of the 
times in which he lived. While describing the early history 
of Scotland in connection with England, Mr. Macaulay might 
have represented that all parties concurred in extolling the 
equity of Cromwell’s government there. He might have 
shown his historical lore by citing the fact that the clergy of 
the northern kingdom were highly scandalized by the soldiers 
of the Commonwealth voluntarily choosing the penitential 
stool when they attended mass, and that the judges were 
ordered to deliver their decrees in writing, that contempora- 
ries, equally with posterity, might be able to comprehend the 
barbarous language they spoke. Le might have admitted that 
the Protector’s court was in every respect an example of domes- 
tic purity—far exceeding that of the vaunted Queen Victoria; 
that under him commerce flourished, and the revenue was 
administered with a frugality of which the present reign affords 
no example; that, instead of truckling to France, he dictated 
to her, and overawed at once the Vatican and the Escurial. 
Ile might have found a curious coincidence in the fact that the 
great republican succored the Turkish captive and the perse- 
cuted Protestant, and that in the Indies as well as Europe, he 
made the name of England an object of admiration not less 
than of terror. But no, Mr. Macaulay of course follows the 
great Whig leader, Fox’s opinion, that Cromwell’s system 
ought to be condemned equally by reason and by prejudice. 
He acknowledges him to be a religious enthusiast, but will not 
admit that he was a sagacious statesman, an unconquered 
soldier, and that some of the best blood in England flowed in 
his veins. ‘The old story and vulgar falsehood, that Cromwell 
originally was a common brewer is, of course, revived. Mr, 
Macaulay will not allow that under the hard breast-plate and 
harder aspect of that rugged man there beat a heart that could 
respond, when need were, to the touch of all the gentler emo- 
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tions. He concurs rather with the conceited and coxcombical 
Jeffrey,* that Cromwell’s severities made republican institu- 
tions hateful. With the Irish libeller, Barrington, Macaulay 
thinks that the wrecks created by the great dictator’s desolation 
are still scattered profusely over every part of Ireland; and 
we in vain search for any such admission, as even the French 
historian Guizot has made, that his troops, especially the old 
immortal Ironsides, were denied all the comfort of domestic, all 
the license of military life; that ill clad, ill shod,t they 
marched on, confident in their leader and proud of their glory. 
From Mr. Macaulay’s pages we should never learn that these 
troops were so disciplined though so haughty in their mien, 
were at once so obedient to their leader and so terrible to the 
foe. Cromwell’s skill in commanding them is not even admit- 
ted; nor, though his severity is duly noticed, do we find the 
slightest acknowledgment of the remarkable facility with which 
he passed from severity to gentleness, and that on all occa- 
sions—even when Charles the First offered a price for his 
assassination—he showed a spirit too lofty for retaliation. To 
the historian Guizot, not to Macaulay, we are indebted for 
the fact that Charles exclaimed, ‘‘ Who will bring me the head 
of ¢his Cromwell, dead or alive?” though Mr. Macaulay in 
his early days is said to have dined off a calf’s head at Cam- 
bridge on the anniversary of the unhappy Charles’ own decap- 
itation. All, however, is now changed; and when the great 
Protector is alluded to in the course of these pages, he is 
depicted not in terms of dazzling brilliancy, but in tones of 
immortal gloom. 

Great commendation is, of couse bestowed upon Richard, 
Cromwell’s feeble son and successor, because he restored, mainly 
by his incompetence, that monarchy under which Mr. Macaulay 
has now the happiness to live and thrive. Mr. Macaulay evi- 
dently dwells with rapture upon this deplorable ruler’s sense 
and honesty, on his want of decison, and on his incapacity for 
taking a part in mighty events. We are only surprised that, 
in his passion for details, he did not mention that the young 
Protector was overwhelmed by debt; and that, when in one of 
his ambitious moralizing moods, he failed to remark that 
this degenerate son of so great a sire was the puppet of a for- 
tune he never enjoyed, and the victim of a fate z never felt. 

Nor to his great opponent, Charles [., does Mr. Macaulay 
render more justice than to the towering dictator himself. 
All Mr. Macaulay’s fierce hatred of the Stuarts is here 
brought into action. The unhappy prince’s private virtues 


* Works, vol. 1, p. 162. 4 Guizot’s English Revolution, vol. 1, p. 183. 
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might have been acknowledged even in a denunciation of 
his numerous acts of public faithlessness. At this distance of 
time, the most unbending republican may admit that in all the 
domestic relations of life “Charles was amiable, that he was only 
too fond and confiding a husband, that he was a generous 
patron of literature and art, and that, like almost all his race, 
he was preéminently a gentlemen. We in vain search for any 
such in the members of the house of Hanover. George 
IV., the only one of them who lays claim to the title, 
though he made the best bow in Europe, was only one of the 
Chesterfield or dancing-school order, and in all other respects 
was a selfish and heartless voluptuary. The only generous 
allusion to Charles in the whole of Mr. Macaulay’s works is, 
that he confronted justice with a placid courage which half 
redeemed his fame. All the falsehood and duplicity in which 
Charles is said to have habitually indulged are freely dwelt on, 
without any of the allowance which is to be made for the 
frequent employment of these vices amid the contentions of 
war and politics, and their possibly equally free use on the 
other side. Charles indeed, unfortunately, never knew the 
expediency of yielding in time or with a good grace. He 
authorized commissioners to sign a bill for preventing the dis- 
solution of one parliament, and he offered the utmost resist- 
ance to the assembling of another. He obstinately contended 
for names and held out for shadows when all appearance of 
principle or of the substance had disappeared ; and this fault, 
so natural to the great majority of men, was the main cause of 
his downfall. Grave, pure, of dignified conduct and undoubted 
piety, it was his misfortune to be at once self-confident and 
timid, to oppose tumults by proclamations which were treated 
with contempt, and to attempt maintaining his authority by 
protestations which were universally discredited. He com- 
menced a career of despotism without reflection, thinking he 
could at any time abandon it; and repudiated advice, as the 
self-willed generally do, until ‘the time for acting on it was 
past. T hough lofty in his deportment and serious in his 
demeanor, he possessed not sufficient depth of mind to compre- 
hend the difficulties of absolute government; but he had dig- 
nity enough to present an aspect ‘the most impressive when, in 
his person, the previously unparalleled scene was witnessed ofa 
monarch arraigned at the bar of his offended people, and, amid 
the silent amazement of Europe, royalty doomed to undergo 
the ordinary fate of a criminal. Affable even at this moment 
—at a moment when, amidst the coarse insults of the guard, 
timidity might well in his mind have alternated with de- 
fiance, he walked with serenity to the scaffold between compa- 
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nies of hostile soldiers; and afforded the most memorable 
instance of mutability in human affairs when, in the fiftieth 
year of his age, he finally fell a sacrifice to the love of that 
arbitrary power which he naturally wished to retain as almost 
inherited from his ancestors. 

Charles, indeed, was often haughty to his courtiers, and 
sometimes rancorous to his people; but in the midst of his 
haughtiness he was unassuming, and, with all his occasional 
asperity, he was mild. It was his misfortune that, after being 
worsted in the field, he attempted to over-reach his enemies by 
diplomacy; and we could have excused Mr. Macaulay had he 
brought forward the fact cited by Guizot, that in his last 


journey to Scotland the moody and now wavering monarch 


was meditating the darkest designs against his English subjects 
at the very moment he was making them the most glowing 
proposals. But this insincerity is mainly to be attributed to 
the desperation of his position, and to his education under a 
father who ascribed the highest excellency to that shuffling, 
trick, and chicancery which he immortalized under the name 
of “kingeraft.” Charles, like James, was generally the dupe 
of his own deceit, and the attempts which he made to entrap 
others invariably recoiled upon himself. At an early age he 
breathed the very atmosphere of vice and pollution, yet he 
scaped out of them, personally uncontaminated; and it is 
vain, at an after period, to charge him with a want of courage 
or with timidity, when it is a matter of notoriety that at 
Naseby, when all was lost, he courageously dashed forward, 
sword in hand—despair in every feature indeed,* but still his 
eyes glaring with resolution—and vehemently exclaimed, 
‘*One charge more, and we regain the day!” None of his 
craven courtiers or surrounding ‘soldiery, it is well known, fol- 
lowed him on that occasion, else the result might possibly have 
been fatal to freedom; but still we must respect a monarch 
who, in this extreme hour of peril, exhibited that zeal for his 
honor which others exhibited for their safety, nor can we be 
surprised he felt indignant that such a cowardly band should 
have presumed to judge of him by the oceasional w avering 
of his words instead of the resolute example of his acts. 

We could have wished that Mr. Macaulay had done more 
justice to the redeeming traits in the character of this ill-starred 
prince; but all his laudations seem to have been reserved for 
Charles’s immediate successor and baser son. The infamous 
career of Charles II. is of course thus passed lightly over, 

vartly because he yet forms a conspicuous feature in the 
Wnalish liturgy, but chiefly that the historian m: wy have an 
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opportunity of more effectually blackening, by contrast, the 
reputation of James, the first Charles’s far more virtuous off- 
spring. No character in history is indeed more revolting than 
that of the second Charles. It was he, far more than his 
father, who outraged humanity by publicly offering a reward 
for the assassination of Cromwell. Ile is equally worthless 
as a man and detestable as a sovereign. Cold, heartless, sen- 
sual, his private character was adorned by no striking virtue, 
nor was his public career ever illustrated by one splendid 
erime. All is selfish, and mean, and mediocre about this man. 
Still he had that external aspect of refinement characteristic of 
all the Stuart family, except perhaps his rough but more honest 
successor, and his halfidiotie grandfather, who inherited an 
ungainly aspect from a premature fright ere his eyes opened 
to the light of day. Under this plausible exterior, ye 
was cruel, unfeeling, faithless; only too indolent to attempt 
despotism, and too unenergetic even for revenge. In the midst 
of profligacy, venality, and turpitude, of which the previous 
annals of England afford no parallel, he pursued a public 
career which it is difficult to find equalled save in the worst 
reigns of the Cwesars; caring seemingly little for power, so long 
as his selfish passions were gratified, and still less for glory, 
provided he were not disturbed. He was indeed gay, affable, 
courteous, and free from that haughtiness by which his father 
so often offended ; but in the homely words of Fox,* “he was a 
bad man and a bad king ;” the only one of England’s monarchs 
for whom even a Tory reviewer admits} it is impossible to 
feel the slightest touch of either sympathy or respect. 

Yet the man, and the monarch, Macaulay comparatively 
whitewashes. The whole tenor of Mr. Macaulay’s remarks 
seems based on his leader’s (Fox’s) trivial reprobation, that 
“this was the era of good laws and bad government.” 
Charles James Fox’s feeble history of the epoch is now merit- 
edly consigned to oblivion. All his great fame as an orator, 
and many undoubted claims as a patriot, can not redeem it 
from this fate; and our author issuredly would have done 
well to adopt a better guide. But this 1s at once the beset- 
ting sin and ruin of English Whiggery, and Mr. Macaulay is 
too much interested in his party to depart from the inculcation. 
Even Fox laughs at “the secret of what Charles was pleased 
to term his religion—that is, his pension ;” but Mr. Macaulay 
draws a most touching picture of the corrupt monarch’s death- 
bed, and scarcely even admits, with his leader, that Charles 
was “unprincipled, ungrateful, treacherous ;” that his public 


* Life of James the Second, pp. 64, 66. + Lockhart, Quart. Rev., ut cit. 
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conduct was against all the maxims of policy, and his private 
life opposed to all the dictates of virtue. 

But with James IL. a new era supervenes, a new style 
is adopted, wholly inconsistent with the proprieties and fair- 
ness of history. ‘Of his sincerity there is no doubt, and 
there is just as little of his bigotry,” is the most charitable 
remark Mr. Macaulay makes upon him, and many pages of 
his History are full of the most malignant attacks on this 
monarch. Ile wholly excludes the fact that the Whigs first, 
and long, intrigued to drive him from power, and then 
declared the throne vacant by his voluntary abdication. The 
treasonable conduct of Russell, Sidney, and others, is of course 
overlooked, though by all the laws of England it merited pun- 
ishment, and had not even the excuse of being cuteeed for 
the benefit of the people. It was solely to found and perpetu- 
ate aristocratic domination that these men first sold themselves 
to France, and then plotted against their own monarch; yet, 
if we did not gain the information from the pages of Barillon, 
we should in vain look to Macaulay’s for the fact that they 
were all in the pay of Louis XIV., and, if we: believed 
our author, we should suppose they were only actuated 
by the purest patriotism. In his zeal for the house of Russell, 
Mr. Macaulay even denies that its representative was cor- 
rupted at all, though no fact is more established in history 
than that he was privy to the corruption of his party, and 
freely employed the French king’s money to save his own. 
Mr. Macaulay laboriously revives all the calumnies concerning 
that birth of a son which were so dexterously employed to 
subvert James's throne; yet no point in human annals is 
clearer than that the alleged Pretender was really legitimate. 
Though Fox has avowed it, and called especial attention to 
the circumstance,* Mr. Macaulay conceals that the Church 
party were not averse to the despotic exercise of the royal 
authority in all affairs save their own; and he would there- 
fore render the monarch responsible alone for all the tyranny 
they encouraged. James's chief error, in fact, was the imprac- 
ticable design of endeavoring to unite the irreconcilable 
Churches of England and Rome, and he expiated it by arous- 
ing the indignation, or exciting the apathy, of a people who 
otherwise would have quietly awaited the accession of the 
Prince of Orange. We are yet ignorant how Mr. Macaulay 
will treat the declining days of the unhappy sovereign, when 
he concluded his career by presenting amidst the monks of 
La Trappe a picture of self-torment so prolonged that nature 
eventually gave way in the contest. 
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But, so far as the work proceeds, the monarch scarcely yet 
receives credit for disinterested attachment to his creed. He 
is represented as brutal, sensual, and immoral. All those 
beautiful traits of feeling exhibited in the touching exclama- 
tion, “My children, too, deserted me!” are omitted by Mr. 
Macaulay in his eagerness to divest the fallen king of any 
sympathy; and he even insinuates that neither Mary nor 
Anne was privy to their father’s deposition. William IIL, 
whose ambition caused all this ruin, and laid the basis 
of a national debt which England still deplores and staggers 
under, is naturally lauded in terms the most extravagant. 
We have not space for even an extract from the forty or fifty 
pages which are exclusively devoted to singing the hyperbole 
of his praise; but regret it the less because Mr. Macaulay is 
so diffuse that a brick would give about as just an idea of an 
edifice as any quotation of ordinary length would of this 
monstrously protracted character. 

As a favorable specimen of Mr. Macaulay’s style, and light, 
sketchy skill in historical portraiture, we extract the following 
outline of his character of the ill-fated Monmouth : 


“In this respect he [Grey] differed widely from his friend the Duke of 
Monmouth. Ardent and intrepid on the field of battle, Monmouth was 
everywhere else effeminate and irresolute. The accident of his birth, his 
personal courage, and his superficial graces, had placed him in a post for 
which he was altogether unfitted. After witnessing the ruin of the party 
of which he had been the nominal head, he had retired to Holland. The 
Prince and Princess of Orange had now ceased to regard him as a rival. 
They received him most hospitably ; for they hoped that, by treating him 
with kindness, they should establish a claim to the gratitude of his father. 
They knew that paternal affection was not yet wearied out, that letters and 
supplies of money still came secretly from Whitehall to Monmouth’s retreat, 
and that Charles frowned on those who sought to pay their court by speak- 
ing ill of his banished son, The Duke had been encouraged to expect that, 
in a very short time, if he gave no new cause of displeasure, he would be 
recalled to his native land, and restored to all his high honors and com- 
mands. Animated by such expectations, he had been the life of the Hague 
during the late winter. He had been the most conspicuous figure at a suc- 
session of balls in that splendid Orange Hall, which blazes on every side 
with the most ostentatious coloring of Jordaens and Hondthorst. He had 
introduced the English country-dance to the knowledge of the Dutch ladies, 
and had in his turn learned from them to skate on the canals. The Prin- 
cess had accompanied him in his expeditions on the ice; and the figure 
which she made there, poised on one leg, and clad in petticoats shorter than 
are generally worn by ladies so strictly decorous, had caused some wonder 
and mirth to the foreign ministers. The sullen gravity which had been 
characteristic of the Stadtholder’s court seemed to have vanished before the 
influence of the fascinating Englishman. Even the stern and pensive 
William relaxed into good humor when his brilliant guest appeared.” (Vol 
i., pp. 417, 418.) 


Mr. Macaulay, in one of his essays, objects to the old 
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tions. Te concurs rather with the conceited and coxcombical 
Jeffrey,* that Cromwell’s severities made republican institu- 
tions hateful. With the Irish libeller, Barrington, Macaulay 
thinks that the wrecks created by the great dictator's desolation 
are still scattered profusely over every part of Ireland; and 
we in vain search for any such admission, as even the French 
historian Guizot has made, that his troops, especially the old 
immortal [ronsides, were denied all the comfort of domestic, all 
the license of military life; that ill clad, ill shod,t they 
marched on, confident in their leader and proud of their glory. 
From Mr. Macaulay’s pages we should never learn that these 
troops were so = though so haughty in their mien, 
were at once so obedient to their leader and so terrible to the 
foe. Cromwell's skill in commanding them is not even admit- 
ted; nor, though his severity is duly noticed, do we find the 
slightest acknowledgment of the remarkable facility with which 
he passed from severity to gentleness, and that on all occa- 
sions—even when Charles the First offered a price for his 
assassination—he showed a spirit too lofty for retaliation. To 
the historian Guizot, not to Macaulay, we are indebted for 
the fact that Charles exclaimed, ‘‘ Who will bring me the head 
of this Cromwell, dead or alive?” though Mr. Macaulay in 
his early days is said to have dined off a calf’s head at Cam- 
bridge on the anniversary of the unhappy Charles’ own decap- 
itation. All, however, is now changed; and when the great 
Protector is alluded to in the course of these pages, he is 
depicted not in terms of dazzling brilliancy, but in tones of 
immortal gloom. 

Great commendation is, of couse bestowed upon Richard, 
Cromwell’s feeble son and successor, because he restored, mainly 
by his incompetence, that monarchy under which Mr. Macaulay 
has now the happiness to live and thrive. Mr. Macaulay evi- 
dently dwells with rapture upon this deplorable ruler’s sense 
and honesty, on his want of Sesion, and on his incapacity for 
taking a part in mighty events. We are only surprised that, 
in his passion for details, he did not mention that the young 
Protector was overwhelmed by debt; and that, when in one of 
his ambitious moralizing moods, he failed to remark that 
this degenerate son of so great a sire was the puppet of a for- 
tune he never enjoyed, and the victim of a fate S never felt. 

Nor to his great opponent, Charles I., does Mr. Macaulay 
render more justice than to the towering dictator himself. 
All Mr. Macaulay’s fierce hatred of the Stuarts is here 
brought into action. The unhappy prince’s private virtues 
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might have been acknowledged even in a denunciation of 
his numerous acts of public taithlessness. At this distance of 
time, the most unbending republican may admit that in all the 
domestic relations of life Charles was amiable, that he was only 
too fond and confiding a husband, that he was a generous 
pee of literature and art, and that, like almost all his race, 
1¢ was preéminently a gentlemen. We in vain search for any 
such in the members of the house of Hanover. George 
[V., the only one of them who lays claim to the title, 
though he made the best bow in Europe, was only one of the 
Chesterfield or dancing-school order, and in all other respects 
was a selfish and heartless voluptuary. The only generous 
allusion to Charles in the whole of Mr. Macaulay’s works is, 
that he confronted justice with a placid courage which half 
redeemed his fame. All the falsehood and duplicity in which 
Charles is said to have habitually indulged are freely dwelt on, 
without any of the allowance which is to be made for the 
frequent employment of these vices amid the contentions of 
war and politics, and their possibly equally free use on the 
other side. Charles indeed, unfortunately, never knew the 
expediency of yielding in time or with a good grace. He 
authorized commissioners to sign a bill for preventing the dis- 
solution of one parliament, and he offered the utmost resist- 
ance to the assembling of another. He obstinately contended 
for names and held out for shadows when all appearance of 
principle or of the substance had disappeared ; and this fault, 
so natural to the great majority of men, was the main cause of 
his downfall. Grave, pure, of dignified conduct and undoubted 
piety, it was his misfortune to be at once self-confident and 
timid, to oppose tumults by proclamations which were treated 
with contempt, and to attempt maintaining his authority by 
protestations which were universally discredited. He com- 
menced a career of despotism without reflection, thinking he 
could at any time abandon it; and repudiated advice, as the 
self-willed generally do, until the time for acting on it was 
past. Though lofty in his deportment and serious in his 
demeanor, he possessed not sufficient depth of mind to compre- 
hend the difficulties of absolute government; but he had dig- 
nity enough to present an aspect the most impressive when, in 
his person, the previously unparalleled scene was witnessed of a 
monarch arraigned at the bar of his offended people, and, amid 
the silent amazement of Europe, royalty doomed to undergo 
the ordinary fate of a criminal. Affable even at this moment 
—at a moment when, amidst the coarse insults of the guard, 
timidity might well in his mind have alternated with de- 
fiance, he walked with serenity to the scaffold between compa- 
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nies of hostile soldiers; and afforded the most memorable 
instance of mutability in human affairs when, in the fiftieth 
year of his age, he finally fell a sacrifice to the love of that 
arbitrary power which he naturally wished to retain as almost 
inherited from his ancestors. 

Charles, indeed, was often haughty to his courtiers, and 
sometimes rancorous to his people; but in the midst of his 
haughtiness he was unassuming, and, with all his occasional 
asperity, he was mild. It was his misfortune that, after being 
worsted in the field, he attempted to over-reach his enemies by 
diplomacy; and we could have excused Mr. Macaulay had he 
brought forward the fact cited by Guizot, that in his last 
journey to Scotland the moody and now wavering monarch 
was meditating the darkest designs against his English subjects 
at the very moment he was making them the most glowing 
proposals. But this insincerity is mainly to be attributed to 
the desperation of his position, and to his education under a 
father who ascribed the highest excellency to that shuffling, 
trick, and chicancery which he immortalized under the name 
of “ kingeraft.” Charles, like James, was generally the dupe 
of his own deceit, and the attempts which he made to entrap 
others invariably recoiled upon himself. At an early age he 
breathed the very atmosphere of vice and pollution, yet he 
escaped out of them, personally uncontaminated; and it is 
vain, at an after period, to charge him with a want of courage 
or with timidity, when it is a matter of notoriety that at 
Naseby, when all was lost, he courageously dashed forward, 
sword in hand—despair in every feature indeed,* but still his 
eyes glaring with resolution—and vehemently exclaimed, 
“*One charge more, and we regain the day!” None of his 
craven courtiers or surrounding soldiery, it is well known, fol- 
lowed him on that occasion, else the result might possibly have 
been fatal to freedom; but still we must respect a monarch 
who, in this extreme hour of peril, exhibited that zeal for his 
honor which others exhibited for their safety, nor can we be 
surprised he felt indignant that such a cowardly band should 
have presumed to judge of him by the occasional wavering 
of his words instead of the resolute example of his acts. 

We could have wished that Mr. Macaulay had done more 
justice to the redeeming traits in the character of this ill-starred 
prince; but all his laudations seem to have been reserved for 
Charles’s immediate successor and baser son. The infamous 
career of Charles II. is of course thus passed lightly over, 
partly because he yet forms a conspicuous feature in the 
English liturgy, but chiefly that the historian may have an 
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opportunity of more effectually blackening, by contrast, the 
reputation of James, the first Charles’s far more virtuous off- 
spring. No character in history is indeed more revolting than 
that of the second Charles. It was he, far more than his 
father, who outraged humanity by publicly offering a reward 
for the assassination of Cromwell. He is equally worthless 
as a man and detestable as a sovereign. Cold, heartless, sen- 
sual, his private character was adorned by no striking virtue, 
nor was his public career ever illustrated by one splendid 
crime. All is stlfish, and mean, and mediocre about this man. 
Still he had that external aspect of refinement characteristic of 
all the Stuart family, except perhaps his rough but more honest 
successor, and his half-idiotic grandfather, who inherited an 
ungainly aspect from a premature fright ere his eyes — 
to the light of day. Under this plausible exterior, Charles 
was cruel, unfeeling, faithless; only too indolent to attempt 
despotism, and too unenergetic even for revenge. In the midst 
of profligacy, venality, and turpitude, of which the previous 
annals of England afford no parallel, he pursued a public 
career which it is difficult to find equalled save in the worst 
reigns of the Cxesars; caring seemingly little for power, so long 
as his selfish passions were gratified, and still less for glory, 
provided he were not disturbed. He was indeed gay, affable, 
courteous, and free from that haughtiness by which his father 
so often offended ; but in the homely words of Fox,* “he was a 
bad man and a bad king ;” the only one of England’s monarchs 
for whom even a Tory reviewer admitst it is impossible to 
feel the slightest touch of either sympathy or respect. 

Yet the man, and the monarch, Macaulay comparatively 
whitewashes. The whole tenor of Mr. Macaulay’s remnarks 
seems based on his leader’s (Fox’s) trivial reprobation, that 
“this was the era of good laws and bad government.” 
Charles James Fox’s feeble history of the epoch is now merit- 
edly consigned to oblivion. All his great fame as an orator, 
or many undoubted claims as a patriot, can not redeem it 
from this fate; and our author assuredly would have done 
well to adopt a better guide. But this is at once the beset- 
ting sin and ruin of English Whiggery, and Mr. Macaulay is 
too much interested in his party to depart from the inculcation. 
Even Fox laughs at “the secret of what Charles was pleased 
to term his religion—that is, his pension ;” but Mr. Macaulay 
draws a most touching picture of the corrupt monarch’s death- 
bed, and scarcely even admits, with his leader, that Charles 
was “unprincipled, ungrateful, treacherous ;” that his public 


* Life of James the Second, pp. 64, 66. + Lockhart, Quart. Rev., ut cit. 
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conduct was against all the maxims of policy, and his private 
life opposed to all the dictates of virtue. 

But with James II. a new era supervenes, a new style 
is adopted, wholly inconsistent with the proprieties and fair- 
ness of history. ‘Of his sincerity there is no doubt, and 
there is just as little of his bigotry,” is the most charitable 
remark Mr. Macaulay makes upon him, and many pages of 
his History are full of the most malignant attacks on this 
monarch. He wholly excludes the fact that the Whigs first, 
and long, intrigued to drive him from power, and then 
declared the throne vacant by his voluntary abdication. The 
treasonable conduct of Russell, Sidney, and others, is of course 
overlooked, though by all the laws of England it merited pun- 
ishment, and had not even the excuse of being designed for 
the benefit of the people. It was solely to found and perpetu- 
ate aristocratic domination that these men first sold themselves 
to France, and then plotted against their own monarch; yet, 
if we did not gain the information from the pages of Barillon, 
we should in vain look to Macaulay’s for the fact that they 
were all in the pay of Louis XIV., and, if we believed 
our author, we should suppose they were only actuated 
by the purest patriotism. In his zeal for the house of Russell, 
Mr. Macaulay even denies that its representative was cor- 
rupted at all, though no fact is more established in history 
than that he was privy to the corruption of his party, and 
freely employed the French king’s money to save his own. 
Mr. Macaulay laboriously revives all the calumnies concerning 
that birth of a son which were so dexterously employed to 
subvert James’s throne; yet no point in human annals is 
clearer than that the alleged Pretender was really legitimate. 
Though Fox has avowed it, and called especial attention to 
the circumstance,* Mr. Macaulay conceals that the Church 
party were not averse to the despotic exercise of the royal 
authority in all affairs save their own; and he would there- 
fore render the monarch responsible alone for all the tyranny 
they encouraged. James’s chief error, in fact, was the imprac- 
ticable design of endeavoring to unite the irreconcilable 
Churches of England and Rome, and he expiated it by arous- 
ing the indignation, or exciting the apathy, of a people who 
otherwise would have quietly awaited the accession of the 
Prince of Orange. We are yet ignorant how Mr. Macaulay 
will treat the declining days of the unhappy sovereign, when 
he concluded his career by presenting amidst the monks of 
La Trappe a picture of self-torment so prolonged that nature 
eventually gave way in the contest. 


* History, etce., pp. 153, 154. 
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But, so far as the work proceeds, the monarch scarcely os 
receives credit for disinterested attachment to his creed. He 
is represented as brutal, sensual, and immoral. All those 
beautiful traits of feeling exhibited in the touching exclama- 
tion, “ My children, too, deserted me!” are omitted by Mr. 
Macaulay in his eagerness to divest the, fallen king of any 
sympathy; and he even insinuates that neither Mary nor 
Anne was privy to their father’s deposition. William IIL, 
whose ambition caused all this ruin, and laid the basis 
of a national debt which England still deplores and staggers 
under, is naturally lauded in terms the most extravagant. 
We have not space for even an extract from the forty or fifty 
pages which are exclusively devoted to singing the hyperbole 
of his praise ; but regret it the less because Mr. Macaulay is 
so diffuse that a brick would give about as just an idea of an 
edifice as any quotation of ordinary length would of this 
monstrously protracted character. 

As a favorable specimen of Mr. Macaulay’s style, and light, 
sketchy skill in historical portraiture, we extract the following 
outline of his character of the ill-fated Monmouth: 


“Tn this respect he [Grey] differed widely from his friend the Duke of 
Monmouth. Ardent and intrepid on the field of battle, Monmouth was 
everywhere else effeminate and irresolute. The accident of his birth, his 
personal courage, and his superficial ‘graces, had placed him in a post for 
which he was altogether unfitted. After witnessing the ruin of the party 
of which he had been the nominal head, he had retired to Holland. The 
Prince and Princess of Orange had now ceased to regard him as a rival. 
They received him most hospitably ; for they hoped that, by treating him 
with kindness, they should establish a claim to the gratitude of his father. 
They knew that paternal affection was not yet wearied out, that letters and 
supplies of money still came secretly from Whitehall to Monmouth’s retreat, 
and that Charles frowned on those who sought to pay their court by speak- 
ing ill of his banished son. The Duke had been encouraged to expect that, 
in a very short time, if he gave no new cause of displeasure, he would be 
recalled to his native land, and restored to all his high honors and com- 
mands. Animated by such expectations, he had been the life of the Hague 
during the late winter. He had been the most conspicuous figure at a suc- 
session of balls in that splendid Orange Hall, which blazes on every side 
with the most ostentatious coloring of Jordaens and Hondthorst. He had 
introduced the English country-dance te the knowledge of the Dutch ladies, 
and had in his turn learned from them to skate on the canals. The Prin- 
cess had accompanied him in his expeditions on the ice; and the figure 
which she made there, poised on one leg, and clad in petticoats shorter than 
are generally worn by ladies so strictly decorous, had caused some wonder 
and mirth to the foreign ministers. The sullen gravity which had been 
characteristic of the Stadtholder’s court seemed to have vanished before the 
influence of the fascinating Englishman. Even the stern and pensive 
William relaxed into good humor when his brilliant guest appeared.” (Vol. 
i, pp. 417, 418.) 


Mr. Macaulay, in one of his essays, objects to the old 
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balanced style of delineating character; but we are disposed to 
prefer it to this. It will be seen how tautological and inele- 
gant is the frequent use he makes of the expletive had, and 
the same tiresome reiteration is conspicuous throughout the 
whole of his History. From so consummate a master of style 
as Mr. Macaulay we assuredly did not expect this, and had 
any other author been guilty of such carelessness or poverty 
of language, he undoubtedly, as a reviewer, would have laid 
on the lash with much severity. 

Speaking of Seymour, the haughty but profligate plebeian : 


“He had sate [another of Mr. Macaulay’s peculiar expressions] many 
years in the House of Commons, dad studied all its rules and usages, and 
thoroughly understood its peculiar character. He had been elected Speaker 
in the late reign under circumstances which made that distinction peculiarly 
honorable. During several generations none but lawyers Aad been called 
to the chair; and he was the first country gentleman whose abilities and 
acquirements enabled him to break through that long proscription. He 
had subsequently held high political offices, and had sate in the cabinet,” 
etc. (P. 403.) 


Of the great Marquis of Argyle’s son, we are told, 


“He had on some occasions, opposed the administration which afflicted 
his country ; but his opposition had been languid and cautious. His com- 
pliances in ecclesiastical matters had given scandal to rigid Presbyterians ; 
and so far had he been from showing any inclination to resistance that, when 
the Covenanters had been persecuted into insurrection, he had brought into 


> field a large body of his dependents to support the government.” 
(L, 423.) 


Rumbold, the bold and patriotic rebel, the only one who at 


this period expressed himself with sincerity, Mr. Macaulay 
informs us, 


“Surrounded by factious and cowardly associates, had, through the 
whole campaign, behaved himself like a soldier trained in the school of the 
great Protector, had in council strenuously supported the authority of 


Argyle, and Aad in the field been distinguished by tranquil intrepidity.” 
(Ibid, p. 445.) 


These are but instances of what occur in almost every page. 
But we have now far more grave objections to urge against 
Mr. Macaulay than any mere faults of style. 

We allude to his attack upon Penn, and the hatred which 
prompted him to assail him, merely because the individual 
inculpated chanced to be a personal friend of the sovereign 
whom Macaulay abhors. Williani Penn requires no eulogium 
from us. In one of the sister states, his name will survive 
when that of Macaulay perhaps is forgotten; but regard 
for truth, and the dignity and decency of history, constrains us 
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to denounce the utterly unwarranted terms in which he has 
been assailed. The charge has already been disposed of, and 
another pen has proved that the gross imputation so unjustly 
cast on Penn was, if founded at all, in reality due to another 
person of somewhat similar name. Penne, we believe, was the 
family designation of the individual whom Mr. Macaulay has 
held up to opprobrium as worse than a panderer; but our 
author has in no degree retracted. He only, on the contrary, 
insists more strongly than ever that the great founder of Penn- 
sylvania was guilty of the vileness of extorting money for 
frail and flagitious maids of honor at home. Without any 
adequate proof, Mr. Macaulay still adheres to this foul in- 
sinuation. 

Mr. Macaulay is capable of fine, sparkling writing. Many 
passages of great brilliancy occur at intervals in the course of 
this work; but so far as we can as judge by the solitary 
description of Monmonth’s wretched engagement, he does not 
shine in the delineation of battle. Nor, though often pointed, 
is he much more happy in the portraiture of character. He is 
too diffuse—too contemptuous of the old historical style, and 
too fond of his own, or ambitious of striking out something 
new. ‘Two ponderous volumes are already occupied by him; 
and he brings the narrative down only to the accession of 
William II]. We know not how many must follow, if he 
designs to record at equal length all the events of the follow- 
ing century, down to the period of persons who yet survive. 

We have hitherto spoken of Mr. Macaulay as a historian, 
and regret that in the impartial discharge of our duty, we have 
felt constrained to allude to him in accents more of censure 
than of praise. We have now to consider him briefly as an 
essayist, and in this respect it affords us pleasure to say that 
we can bestow upon him hearty commendation. 


As an essayist, he is by far the most voluminous and in many 
respects the most vigorous and brilliant in the language. Ad- 
dison, whom he commends so much, sinks into tameness in com- 

arison, and Swift is the only author who at all surpasses him 
in vigor. Macaulay possesses all the fastidious elegance of the 
one, and is wholly exempt from the habitual coarseness of the 
other. We miss in him that genial feeling which so strongl 
marks the pages of Steele, and that cordial sympathy which lends 
. such an invariable charm to the works of Goldsmith. Mr. 
Macaulay is more gifted with endowments of the head than of 
the heart, and hence he never yields to the sensibilities dis- 
played by either of these writers. He is evidently of a tem- 
perament too cold ever to indulge in the excesses which dis- 
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figured the gay but luckless Richard, and is far too prudent for 
a moment to give way to any of the acts of unreflecting gene- 
rosity so general with the careless but amiable Oliver. We 
can not admire him as we do the first, nor love him as we love 
the second; yet in this department of his works, he, in the 
interest he excites, is perhaps superior to both. 

It is almost impossible to say in what the charm of Macau- 
lay’s essays chiefly consists. It is not in their geniality, for, as 
we have already said, he possesses no heart; nor in their power 
of exciting susceptibility, inasmuch as he is wholly incapable 
of either fecling or raising sympathy. It is not in their unity, 
for he is the most discursive of writers, and it is utterly impos- 
sible to divine from one paragraph, or even sentence, what will 
be the next. From every subject on earth, in air, sea, science, 
the metaphysical and the material world alike, he draws his 
similes and figures; and if the mind be astonished by the 
wonderful diversity of his reading, and the multitude of his 
tropes, it is also so bewildered that he loses all the advantages 
derived from a consistent and harmonious unity. 

Yet it is this excess of imagination, or almost unprece- 
dented power of memory, to which Mr. Macaulay, owes his 
principal popularity. His enemies have accused him of keep- 
ing a most extensive common-place book and of freely refer- 
ring to it on all occasions. But it is undoubted that his ima- 
gination must be vigorous, and that his reading must have been 
varied and vast. ‘The one is wholly destitute of the highest or 
poetic glow, and his study seemingly has seldom been pro- 
found. Still the power of fancy must exist in a high degree to 
bring together the wonderful diversity of materials he has 
associated, and the industry must have been great even hastily 
to have glanced at the enormous number of works he has 
enumerated. 

But giving Mr. Macaulay credit, and bestowing on him the 
highest approbation, for his great imaginative powers and 
indefatigable industry, it is impossible to deny that in the con- 
coction of these essays he has been mainly indebted to the 
labors of others. He is not an original or creative writer. 
The style may be his, but the substance generally is another's. 
Scarcely a new idea is ever struck out by him; but he pos- 
sesses a wonderful aptitude for seizing and appropriating 
those of previous writers. Almost every striking thought or 
expression might thus be traced, and he often unscrupulously 
adopts even the language. But the whole is generally worked 
up so admirably, and with a style so peculiarly his own, that 
he is fully entitled to the merit of original composition. 

Though admirable as essays, these works are, as we have 
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already stated, entitled to little commendation as reviews. 
Mr. Macaulay, in fact, shows off too much at the expense of 
his author; nor, though he is more ere than as a histo- 
rian, are we disposed to attach any high degree of confidence 
to his judgment. Ie often arrives at an accurate conclusion, 
but his decision is frequently warped by prejudice, and it is 
almost invariably disfigured by paradox. 

A passion for paradox is the main failing of these essays, as 
indeed of all Mr. Macaulay’s other writings, and it has been 
the chief source of those imputations of conceit and self: 
sufficiency so freely laid to his charge. That exquisite literary 
coxcomb, Lord Chesterfield, was in the habit of saying that a 
common proverb in nine cases out of ten was a common false- 
hood, and Talleyrand, in recent days, owed no small share of 
his celebrity to merely reversing maxims of this order. Mr. 
Macaulay seems to have studied both with effect, but, instead 
of vulgar imitation, he prefers surprising us by startling 
affirmation. 

In, for instance, the case of a coxcomb equally exquisite but 
far less refined than Chesterfield—Boswell, the biographer of 
Johnson—Mr. Macaulay thus descants: 


“Tf Boswell had not been a great fool, he would never have been a great 
writer. Without all the qualities which made him the jest and the torment 
of those among whom he lived, without the officiousness, the inquisitive- 
ness, the effrontery, the toad-cating, the insensibility to all reproof, he 
never could have produced so excellent a book. .... Of the talents 
which ordinarily raise men to eminence as writers, Boswell had absolutely 
none. There is not in all his books a single remark of his own on litera- 
ture, politics, religion, or society, which is not either common-place or 
absurd, .... He has reported innumerable observations made by him- 
self in the course of conversation. Of these observations, we do not remem- 
ber one which is above the intellectual capacity of a boy of fifteen. He has 
printed many of his own letters, and in these letters he is always ranting or 
twaddling. Logic, eloquence, wit, taste, all those things which are gene- 
rally considered as making a book valuable, were utterly wanting to him. 
He had, indeed, a quick observation and a retentive memory. These quali- 
ties, if he had been a man of sense and virtue, would scarcely of themselves 
have sufficed to make him conspicuous; but because he was a dunce, a 
parasite, a coxcomb, they have made him immortal.” 


We could have adduced instances much more striking of 
Mr. Macaulay’s love for paradox: they must be familiar to all 
of his readers: but we prefer quoting this, inasmuch as we 
doubt whether, with all his ability, any of Macaulay’s works 
will live so long in the language as that of the coxcomb 
thus denounced. By the essays to which we have just alluded, 
he will doubtless longest be known; but they will not have 
upon posterity the same charming effect which they originally 
had upon contemporaries, when they first appeared in the 
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pages of the Edinburgh Review. Even already, collected in a 
mass, they become tedious and monotonous in perusal. They 
remind us of toujours perdrix, and are tiresome from their per- 
petual efforts to be smart. 


Though inferior praise as a poet than as an essayist must 
be accorded to Mr. Macaulay, there are few more sonorous 
things in the language than the battles of Ivry and Mon- 
contour: 


“Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are! 
And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of Navarre! 
Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance, 
Through thy corn-fields green, and sunny vines, O pleasant land of 

France ! 

And thou Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the waters, 
Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daughters. 
As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy, 
For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy walls’ annoy. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! a single field hath turned the chance of war, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 


“Oh! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of day, 
We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array; 
With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 
And Appenzel’s stout infantry, and Egmont’s Flemish spears. 
There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our land: 
And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his hand: 
And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine’s empurpled flood, 
And good Coligni’s hoary hair all dabbied with his blood; 
And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate of war, 
To fight for his own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 


“The King is come to marshal us, in all his armor drest, 
And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest. 
He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 
He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern and high. 
Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to wing, 
Down all our line, a deafening shout, ‘God save our Lord the King.’ 
‘ And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may, 
‘For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 
‘Press where ye see my white plume shine amidst the ranks of war, 
‘ And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre.’ 


“ Hurrah! the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din, 
Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring culverin. 
The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint André’s plain, 
With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 
Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 
Charge for the golden lilies—upon them with the lance. 
A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 
A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white crest ; 
And in they burst, and on they rushed, while like a guiding star, 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarre.’ 
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But we protest against such poetry as the subjoined in his 
ballad on the Horatii, and especially the passages which we 
have marked in Italics. Aytoun himself, who has parodied 
these Roman songs, never wrote any thing that limped more 
horribly : 

‘© A yell that rent the firmament 
From all the town arose. 
On the house-tops was no woman 
But spat towards him and hissed ; 
No child but screamed out curses, 
And shook its little fist. 


“ But fiercely ran the current, 

Swollen high by months of rain; 

And fast his blood was flowing, 
And he was sore in pain, 

And heavy with his armor, 
And spent with changing blows ; 

And oft they thought him sinking, 
But still again he rose. 


“Never, I ween, did swimmer, 

In such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing-place : 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within, 

har our good Father Tiber 
Bare bravely up his chin. 


“* Curse on him!” quoth false Sextus; 
‘Will not the villain drown? 
But for this stay, ere close of day 
We should have sacked the town!’ 
‘Heaven help him!’ quoth Lars Porsena, 
‘ And bring him safe to shore ; 
For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before.’ 


* And now he feels the bottom ; 

Now on dry earth he stands ; 

Now round him throng the Fathers 
To press his gory hands; 

And now, with shouts and clapping, 
And noise of weeping loud, 

He enters through the River-gate, 
Borne by the joyous crowd. 


“They gave him of the corn-land, 
That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 
Could plough from morn till night ; 
And they made a molten image, 
And set it up on high ; 
And there it stands unto this day 
To witness if I Jie. 
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“It stands in the Comitium, 
Plain for all folks to see— 
Horatius in his harness, 
Halting upon one knee: 
And underneath is written, 
In letters al/ of gold, 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old, 


“ And still his name sounds stirring 

Unto the men of Rome, 

As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 
To charge the Volscian home; 

And wives still pray to Juno 
For boys with hearts as bold 

As his who kept the bridge so well 
In the brave days of old.” 


There is vigor in these lines, and in many other of his 
‘‘ Lays,” but they are not poetry. They are inferior to the old 
Scottish ballads, and want the fire and finish which distin- 
guish the modern productions of Burns and of Beranger. Mr. 


Macaulay is a powerful rhymester and laborious rhetorician, 
but he is not a poet. 


The mention of the word rhetorician brings us to the con- 
cluding part of our subject. By the piratical audacity of a 
base London publisher, Mr. Macaulay has lately been con- 
strained to give his speeches in a printed form to the world; 
and, how much soever he himself may have occasion to com- 
plain of it, the world assuredly has no reason to regret the un- 
principled conduct which led to such a result. Mr. Macaulay’s 
speeches are in reality, treasures of information for the youth- 
ful politician and incipient orator. Even men of a higher and 
more experienced order may profit by them; but oratory, of 
the true stamp, they are not. They contain, still more than 
his essays, an enormous mass of heterogeneous information, 
brought together from every point, whether in the realms of 
matter or in the realms of thought; and all these seemingly 
irrelevant materials are ingeniously made to support or hasten 
on his argument, though it is frequently difficult to distinguish 
the purport of them. His copiousness is wonderful, and his 
labor great; but, after all, the result is merely rhetoric—it is 
not eloquence. It is a spendid achievement of scholastic art, 
but it presents no glowing thoughts nor burning words. The 
whole is marked by the labor of the study; it bears not the 
fervid stamp and fiery impulse of nature. Nor as an authority 
is Mr. Macaulay to be relied on. He would scorn a falsehood 
indeed, and rarely descends to sophistry ; but his strong preju- 
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dices and party feelings invariably prevail over his fairness and 
his judgment. 

Mr. Macaulay’s physical peculiarities, moreover, disqualify 
him from appearing advantageously as an orator. It would 
be gross flattery to assert that he is either elegant or intellectual 
in his aspect. Tis person is short and stout, his eye-brows 
are protuberant and heavy, his forehead, though on 
is singularly receding, and his face unintellectual, The 
eye is keen, almost approaching to ferocity. His bearing is 
most haughty, his address dictatorial and arrogant. He lays 
down his dogmas with all the authority of a village pedagogue, 
and it is evident he will allow no one to dispute the authen- 
ticity of the oracle. He is, however, most laborious in his 
oratory. He enjoys not the advantage of being an extempo- 
raneous speaker; almost each word is carefully prepared be- 
fore-hand, though seemingly he is most eager to have the 
whole considered as the effusion of the moment. <A few intro- 
ductory remarks, or some transient incident, are generally em- 
ployed or seized to conceal the manceuvre and invest his speech 
with this aspect; and after blazing away for an hour, with a 
harsh and monotonous tone of voice, inelegant action, but 
incredible rapidity of utterance, he suddenly sits down as if 
he had been wound up like a clock and found the chain appro- 
priately arrested. The audience consider it a high intellectual 
treat, but they evidently at the same time look upon him as a 
mere intellectual gladiator. The effect is wearisome, and he 
has the prudence to observe this, inasmuch as he never tires 
them out by frequent appearances. He speaks only once or 
twice in a session—invariably on great historical occasions— 
and is thus always received with attention. Still, his speeches 
are more advantageously perused than heard. His partialities 
and his prejudices may thus become more prominent; but his 
wonderful industry, art, information, and powers of illustration 
are rendered more conspicuous; and no one can fail to be 
inspired with lasting regret that such a man should ever have 
sunk into the condition of being a tool of the Whigs and a tra- 
ducer of the Stuarts. 
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EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY. 


DrpLomacy has been defined as an art invented by human 
refinement, to promote national amenities, and assuage national 
asperities. The recent politics of Europe seem to have im- 
parted a new meaning to the term. We should have been dis- 
posed to surmise from these, that the art was one for arousing 
national passsions, and complicating national difficulties, were 
it not that Metternich, thé oldest professor of the school, assures 
us that the present seemingly inextricable web of anarchy and 
embroilment, in which that Continent is involved, arises solely 
from a slight perturbation in the diplomatic system. 

This veteran professor is too experienced in the diplomatic 
art for us, at the outset, to dispute fis assertion. He was one 
of the founders of the present system of diplomacy in Europe, 
and will probably be destined to witness its fall. Long before 
the great majority of existing men appeared upon this sublun- 
ary stage, Metternich was a The glories 
of Tilsit, Eylau, and Wagram—all of which he more or less 
neutralized—rest upon his head. All the triumphs which 
rescued the House of Austria from its humiliation, and elevated 
it to the pinnacle of fortune, forty or fifty years ago, were his. 
The battles of Napoleon and their effects are gone, but those of 
Metternich survive. He is as powerful at this moment as when 
he associated with Alexander and Nesselrode to restrain Napo- 
leon’s ambition, or intrigued with Talleyrand and Castlereagh 
to promote its overthrow. Of all the diplomatists of that by- 
gone era, he and Nesselrode alone survive. He saved Austria 
in.1810, and raised her to the summit of glory in 1814. His 
counsels may perhaps be instrumental in saving her during the 
present year of 1855. The boldest political prophet could not 
venture to declare what will be their result in 1860, unless 
indeed he hazarded the prediction that long before that time 
the whole of the system would be cast away. 

Still, giving Metternich every degree of credit for extraor- 
dinary ability and extraordinary foresight, for unsurpassed 
spirit in moments of defeat, and still more exemplary modera- 
tion in moments of triumph, we are not disposed to over-esti- 
mate either the man or the art. We hold that the course pur- 
sued by the one has been erroneous, and that the other, as at 
present practised, is noxious. The first has interrupted human 
progress and civilization, by governing too much; the second 
threatens to destroy both, by involving all things in obscurity. 
If there be any worse form of government than that “ paternal 
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government,” as it is termed, which interferes in all things, it 
is that system of laissez faire or laissez aller, which compels the 
governed in all things to submit to the governors, and enables 
the latter to enshroud all in obscurity. The one abuse is 
fast exploding, but the other seems daily coming into vogue. 
Despotism, we hope, will soon have had its day; but secret 
diplomacy is apparently coming into bloom. It is a plant, it 
must be admitted, of rapid growth; for already England has 
its two courses of diplomacy established—one open and avowed, 
to be laid before Parljament and the people, for the purpose of 
deluding both; the other, secret and undivulged, or communi- 
cated only to the privileged few on whom the duties and 
emoluments of office devolve. The despotic governments of 
Europe have, of course, long had the machinery in operation, 
less for the purpose of deceiving their subjects (for to them 
they rarely or never deign explanation) than for deceiving each 
other. 

It is toa “ perturbation” or “ disorder” of this double system 
of diplomacy that, we can easily conceive, the present difficul- 
ties in Europe arise. The open professions of the various gov- 
ernments have been so different from their unavowed proceed- 
ings, that it is no matter of surprise to find discords and anarchy 
have been the result. No government has boldly proclaimed 
its policy, or honestly divulged its designs. The present pro- 
ceedings in the East are but a renewal of the old days of Tilsit, 
Alexander, and the elder Napoleon. The real aim of the two 
despots who then governed the continent of Europe was not 
more completely masked under their avowed treaties and secret 
provisoes, than are the objects of their successors in reference to 
the same subjects to-day. The Czar then stipulated, in secret, 
for the possession of Constantinople, leaving Napoleon in turn 
at liberty to pursue uninterruptedly his views relating to Spain 
and the West. The autocrat of the present day has the merit 
of pursuing his course more openly. He unhesitatingly avows 
his intention to dictate his behests at Constantinople, if not 
openly seize bm it; while the younger Napoleon, in conjunc- 
tion with England, hypocritically professes to be solely influ- 
enced by a desire of maintaining the “balance of power.” Could 
the secret aim of either of the two last-named belligerents be 
declared, we entertain not the slightest doubt it would be found 
equally selfish and egotistical. 

If we briefly review the policy of England, this will be 
found transparent. The great object of its government for 
many years has been to keep Europe and the world in discord, 
for the purpose of increasing the country’s dominion abroad, 
and maintaining the ascendency of its aristocracy at home. To 
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secure this, it is utterly careless of what crimes it commits, or 
of what hypocrisies it is guilty. Every state in the Old World 
and the New has been successively convulsed by it. The peo- 
ple of foreign climes have been invariably excited to insurrec- 
tion by it, and just as invariably deserted in their hour of need. 
Italy, Poland, Hungary have all in turn witnessed this. Their 
inhabitants have all been stimulated to rebellion by emissaries 
of the British government—generally an ambassador, ordinary 
or extraordinary—and just as regularly abandoned when on 
the eve of triumph. So recently as the year 1847, the Earl of 
Minto, Lord John Russell’s father-in-law, was dispatched on a 
most lucrative tour by the British government, for no other 
purpose than that of exciting discontent; and, when this burst 
forth into revolt, the unhappy insurgents were mercilessly left 
to their fates. The annals of Sicily yet record the dreadful 
story; and Poland, Hungary, and every other spot where op- 
pression has engendered rebellion, corroborate its painful truth. 
The objects attained by this atrocious policy are two-fold. By 
exciting disaffection on the Continent, the oligarchy whic 
governs England is enabled to maintain its power at home. 
Commerce and industry being interrupted by the latent or 
fermenting insubordination, the trade and manufactures of the 
United Kingdom flourish. The deluded people, seeing their 
government thus interfere nominally in behalf of freedom, are 
taught, in the midst of slavery, to believe themselves free. See 
what a “plucky” government is ours, exclaimed the duped 
English people in 1847; and, above all, see what a “ plucky 
minister” is Palmerston, was their outery in 1848-9, at the very 
moment when Minto was abandoning Messina to the tender 
mercies of Naples, and Palmerston, openly declaring himself 
‘the bottle-holder of Europe,” to a deputation from the deluded 
borough of Marylebone, was secretly congratulating the Czar 
on having successfully put down rebellion in Hungary—as the 
published dispatches subsequently proved. 

England’s aim, in this Eastern question, is consequently solely 
selfish, Little does she care whether Constantinople stands ot 
falls, so long as it remains in possession of a power which can 
offer no obstacle to her oriental agrandizement. Were the tor- 
pid government of Turkey in a condition to oppose her Indian 
aggressions, or to refuse her a passage through Egypt to her 
Eastern dominions, we should hear no cry raised about succor- 
ing “the sick man,” but, on the contrary, he would be as vigor- 
ously assailed as he is by the ruthless Czar. Were the latter 
in possession of Constantinople, she knows well her Asiati« 
supremacy would be extinguished in aday. Every menaced 
and outraged or insulted nation between the shores of the Bos- 
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phorus and the plains of Scinde, would be at once aroused 
against her. We should no longer find her extending her con- 
quests towards China in the east and Persia in the west. An 
effectual check would be put to both, and, worse than all, by 
the interruption of the overland route, she would be compara- 
tively cut off from her Hindostanee possessions, or driven to 
communicate with them by the old and circuitous route of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

This, then, is England’s aim, transparent and palpable. But 
the policy of Louis Napoleon is more dark and inexplicable. 
We do not give that personage credit for any extraordinary 
talent. We never denounced him as an idiot and an imbecile, 
when it was the custom to do so in the days of Louis Philippe; 
and we are just as little disposed to acknowledge him as an 
extraordinary genius, when it is, as now-a-days, the fashion to 
ery him up as the successor and surpasser of his uncle. 
We hold that he acquired his power, not by inherent ability, 
but by unprecedented atrocity. He succeeded in duping all 
his opponents in France, not by any stroke of genius or daz- 
zling deeds of glory, but by perjury and falschood previously 
unexampled. He succeeded in deceiving them just as a pick- 
pocket or a common thief might succeed in picking our pockets 
or plundering our plate, were he by any accident introduced 
to our company or table in the disguise of a gentleman. No 
one who heard him raise his voice in the French Assembly in 
the autumn of 1848, and, calling God to witness, declare with 
all solemnity, both on oath and “as a man of honor,” that he 
would maintain the Republic, and at the end of four years de- 
scend from power, leaving its authority consolidated and its 
liberty untarnished, could be prepared for the horrid course of 
violence, fraud, and perjury that followed, when, from the first 
moment of his entering upon the presidency, he commenced to 
undermine it, and finally in 1851 overturned all. Existing 
men had witnessed France take oath to thirteen different forms 
of government, but no one had ever heard man so profane the 
word of a gentleman. With Frenchmen, especially, the word 
of a man of honor had been spotless, and his reputation 
priceless. We can therefore excuse them for having been 
so easily duped; and we can give Louis Napoleon no credit for 
his coup d'etat, or his policy up to this date, as it was merely 
imitative, and a repetition of his alleged uncle’s. The 2d De- 
cembre was an imitation of the 18th Brumaire—a copy with- 
out either its actual perils or its previous glory. In the 
accomplishment of the one, the First Napoleon boldly took 
the field at mid-day, and triumphed after a career of vic- 
tory in Italy and in Egypt previously unsurpassed, In the 
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achievement of the other, Napoleon III. ingloriously lay in 
bed, or, after giving orders to plunge Paris in fire and blood- 
shed, got up merely that he might find safety in flight, if un- 
successful or disobeyed. The whole of his exploit was that of 
a thief in the night. Still, even his enemies must admit that 
he planned it ably and played it well. Barring originality, it 
was otherwise a stroke of ability, though ability of an order 
which we can neither admire nor commend. Many of his sub- 
sequent acts were similar. They were either imitative, or, 
having such unscrupulous yet astute men as Persigny, De 
Morny, and others around him, he got no credit for originally 
devising them. Now, however, all these agents and supposed 
counsellors have been successively dismissed, and yet he stands, 
seemingly with the same ability, alone. It is impossible, there- 
fore, to deny that he is a man possessed of talent, however per- 
verted we may consider this talent to be; and it must be ad- 
mitted he is a man of policy too, considering the position he 
occupies in the present question. 

The views of Louis Napoleon are as yet unknown, and 
we question whether he has yet maturely formed them him- 
self. A man of impassible taciturnity—he enjoys the ad- 
vantage of being in a position where necessity does not 
oblige him to speak. This silence is of inestimable advan- 
tage to a ruler, as it enables him to mature his plans with- 
out in any degree revealing them, and obtains him a repu- 
tation for profundity even when he does not possess it. Vir 
sapit pau pauca loguitur is a school-boy maxim in which there 
is much truth, and a fool often acquires credit for wisdom 
merely by holding his tongue. It is not every one, however, 
who can thus assume and maintain this taciturnity. The most 
independent could scarcely do so in the affairs of daily life, 
and despots alone can practice it in the ranks of rulers. It 
has its advantages, notwithstanding, and of these Louis Napo- 
leon is well aware. It conceals a man’s emptiness, if he be 
empty, and enables him in secresy and with success to mature 
his designs, if he be designing. 

That Louis Napoleon is designing, we entertain no doubt; 
but it may be questioned whether in the present state of affairs 
his designs are yet fully formed, and whether they are not more 
directed to the West than to the East. All his antecedents 
— to England instead of Russia, as the true object of his 

ostility. The one indeed beat back his great predecessor's 
forces, but it was England that sent him to die shivering on a 
rock. ‘To those with whom the present ruler of France form- 
erly associated, at a time when taciturnity was neither practi- 
cable nor desirable, he made no secret of this sentiment. 
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When in England, without half a crown in his pocket, one of 
the few sorry jokes he ever uttered was his conviction that he 
would one day have a whole one. In the depths of exile and 
poverty and degradation, he declared that he had two objects 
in life—one to restore the empire: the other, to avenge his 
uncle’s memory; and he expressed his resolution to do both. 
How he has accomplished the one, has been already seen, and 
it remains to be determined whether he will not essay the 
other. It may be concilatory to England to know that he 
added his conviction that he should fall in the attempt. ‘“ His 
star,” he said, “foretold him he should fall in London ;” and 
those who then looked upon him as a crazy idiot, striving to ape 
the predestinarianism of the first Napoleon, may shudder now at 
the thought that he will endeavor to realize it. At the moment 
he expressed this unalterable conviction and unchangeable reso- 
lution, the accomplishment of the one seemed to be about as 
hopeless as the other; and yet we have seen the first accom- 
plished. (2 n’est que le premier pas qui coute—it is only the first 
step which is troublesome, replied some witty Frenchman on 
being told that a noted saint had walked a league with his head 
off; and difficult as the latter exploit which Louis Napoleon 
then reserved for himself may seem, the former at the time it 
was uttered appeared more difficult still. 

He has indeed defeat and humiliation to avenge upon Rus- 
sia, but they were the result of aggression, and they were fairly 
the result of battle. No impartial person can hesitate to ac- 
knowledge the fairness with which Russia met the first Napo- 
leon’s invasion in 1812, or the firmness with which it sent him 
staggering back. But though defeated, there was no dishonor. 
It wasan unjust attack boldly repelled, or, granting that it was 
justifiable, the assailed party was still more justified in defeat- 
ing it. But the conduct of England was otherwise. By her 
uncalled-for opposition to the great French Revolution of 1789, 
she aroused Napoleon’s wrath ; by her constant hostility to him, 
she excited his resentment; and by his final overthrow and 
imprisonment at Waterloo and St. Helena, we can not wonder 
that she has given rise to thoughts of revenge which yet slum- 
ber in the breast of his nephew. It is accordingly against Eng- 
land that we believe the third Napoleon’s arms will, in the pe 
be turned, and directed with far more fury, vehemence, and 
vengeance than they ever will be against Russia. 

But important events must intervene before that day. 
Whatever may have been the motives which induced Louis 
Napoleon to enter upon his present Eastern war, he has en- 
gaged in the struggle and there is no retreat. We do not 
think that at the outset he had any much higher aim in view 
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than to resent the ostracism in which he was placed by legiti- 
mate sovereigns. His successive rejections as a bridegroom 
must have sunk deeply into his mind, and still more keenly 
must he have felt the contemptuous terms in which he was 
alluded to by the northern autocrat. Ie undoubtedly too, had 
the desire of seeing a French army established in another capi- 
tal of Europe, and thus ministering to the national ambition 
as well as the national vanity. Algiers being quict, it might 
have been necessary to find another field for the turbulent 
spirits of the French soldiery ; and considering that their stand- 
ards were already implanted in the bosom of the mistress of 
the ancient world, he might have been desirous, or have deemed 
it politic, to essay the ambitious task of extending them to the 
scarcely less noted city which rose upon her ruins and at last 
overshadowed her supremacy. The French have. always had 
a hankering for this species of occupation, and have often 
seized or temporarily held a city, though they rarely colonize 
or ultimately retain it. By doing so, he knew he should attain 
two objects—a field for his troops, and food for the national 
ambition. He was also following the first Napoleon’s policy. 
The great emperor had always a vague dream of Eastern 
grandeur. When disappointed of a general’s rank in early 
life, he offered his sword to the sultan of that day, and 
attempted to fall back on Constantinople when he found his 
position untenable in Egypt. The noted repulse at Acre effect- 
ually dispelled this design; but still Napoleon I. entertained 
it, and, whatever Napoleon I. entertained, Napoleon III. will 
attempt to realize. 

Yet we adhere to the opinion that his ideas on the East are 
vague, and that circumstances will never permit them to be- 
come realized. No force that he could send would ever enable 
him permanently to occupy Constantinople in opposition to a 
fierce and excited Mohammedan population, even if England 
could be induced to acquiesce in such a course. That she 
should do so, ** *mpossible ; for France in res:ession of Con- 
stantinonic, would be a foe not less formidal an the Czar, 
vad more impulsive as well as more capricious. He perhaps 
entertained some undefined ideas of establishing a throne there 
for his unquiet cousin Jerome, 2s the Wnglish cabinet did of 
founding an eastern kingdom for the indisposable Duke of 
Cambridge. .A few months’ occupation, however, must have 
satisfied both that, even should the Sultan fall, such views are 
impracticable, and that the most sanguinary of all modern 
attempts would be the sanguinary endeavor to establish a 
Christian upoa the Ottoman throne. Even with a scion of the 
accommodating house of Coburg, and his adoption of the Mo- 
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hammedan creed, such an attempt would be hopeless; and of this 
the allies are already well aware. Whatever originally were 
their views in this respect, they have consequently long since 
been abandoned. 

Louis Napoleon’s policy in the East is therefore yet unde- 
fined. But, whatever be his views—whether they be still 
unformed—whether he desires for the present merely to find 
employment for his restless and aspiring soldiers, and to escape 
from his own position of isolation, or, finally, whether he con- 
templates some other dark deed of the future—that grand coup 
Europeén which he has already hinted—there is no doubt that 
he has now taken a decisive course. He has crossed the rubicon, 
and there is no return. He expected at first, possibly, little 
other than a mere movement of parade. The allies evidently 
labored under the impression that the very threat of their 
march would arrest the movements of Russia. But both have 
seemingly committed an important error, and to Louis Napo- 
leon this error may be fatal. He is now engaged in deadly 
conflict with one of the greatest powers on earth, and, what- 
ever be the issue, it must be momentous. If he be defeated, 
we shall almost to a certainty see another revolution in France, 
and probably a restoration of the Bourbons by foreign arms— 
Prussia and Austria again uniting with Russia to bring about 
this consummation. If he merely maintains his ground, dis- 
content will not less assuredly arise amongst his soldiery. Al- 
ready they are disposed to weigh and compare his empty pro- 
clamations against the splendid deeds of the original emperor ; 
and so soon as he hesitates, he is lost. Victory alone can 
establish his power or consolidate his throne; and this victory 
he must obtain at any price. No matter what be the sacrifices 
in men, in money, in good faith, or in principle, he must have 
it. If he can not effect it over Russia, he must effect it over 
“ngland; and so soon as he finds the struggle hopeless, we 
shall be in no degree surprised to see him retreat from his 
present conflict with Russia, and suddenly seize some pretext 
of quarrel with England. The vast flects he is now equipping, 
the needless steamboats which he is organizing for communi- 
cation nominally with the West-Indies—are, we entertain no 
doubt, designed solely with this view. A descent on the 
English shores will be the last and most popular card in his 
nand. When the game becomes desperate, he has only to 
throw up his hat and cry, “Hurrah for England!” to unite 
every man in France, save the extreme republicans, in his 
favor. 

Of the three powers, the position of Russia is alone clear and 
defined. We attach little credit to her declaration, and those of 
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her envoys, that the only object of the Czar in entering upon 
this struggle is to protect his co-religionists in Turkey. History 
may possibly afford him a precedent for doing so, and neither 
he nor his representatives fail to point out the parallel case of 
Queen Elizabeth acquiring so much renown by extending her 

rotection to the Protestants of the Continent. Cromwell also 
in like manner obtained no small share of his glory by thus 
interfering; and what holds good in one religion may be 
assumed with equal claims to equity by another. In consider- 
ing this point it is vain to enter into the respective merits of 
the Greek and English Churches. What is true in the abstract 
must also be true in the sequence; and the right to interfere 
once established by these rulers two centuries ago, can not be 
denied to the Czar, at least by their descendants. All such 
interferences are perhaps injudicious; but as they were prac- 
tised by the English then, and so recently as the past year were 
again practised by the English in Italy—to say nothing of the 
analogous instance of the noted Duchess of Sutherland in rela- 
tion to American affairs—it is too late in the day to deny them 
to the Czar. 

But, as already remarked, we feel by no means disposed to 
give him either credit or belief for his professions in this respect. 
On the contrary, we consider them to be wholly assumed, and 
that they form but part of that cloak of hypocrisy with which 
sovereigns and nations conceal their aggressions. We have 
scarcly ever seen a war entered into without some such hypo- 
critical pretext. Conquest is at the bottom of it all, and the 
assumption of religion is but a mask for aggrandizement. 
Viewed in this light, the Czar is just as much entitled to extend 
his dominions in Europe, as the English are to widen their 
frontiers in India. In the eye of reason and equity, the phi- 
losopher may deride, and the moralist deny them all. But, un- 
happily, neither philosophers nor moralists govern the world; 
and, so long as the present code of national ethics exists, it 
would be idle to dispute the rights of the Russian emperor. 
The conquest of Constantinople and the dominion of the Sound 
seem necessary to his existence. So long as he is shut up by 
the Dardanelles on one hand, and the Northern Straits on the 
other, it is vain to assert that he has any use for his fleets, or 
liberty for hiscommerce. Neither England, nor France would 
submit to any such impediment fo the freedom of their flag, 
and, what they would spurn, we can not expect a first-rate 
power like Russia to suffer. 

But a momentous question, it must be owned, concerns us 
and the world in this spread of Russian dominion. The time 
seems at hand for the accomplishment of that extraordinary 
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prediction, uttered nearly forty years ago, by the elder Napoleon, 
on the rock of St. Helena—that, “before another half-century 
elapsed, Europe would be either republican or Cossack.” The 
issue appears at hand, and which of the alternatives it shall be 
is impossible for us to predicate. Did freedom in aught exist 
in Europe, we should experience no difficulty in prophesying 
the result; but unfortunately, the whole of its Continent is 
involved in a state of serfdom as abject as are the dominions 
of the Czar, and, so far as the influence of the people is con- 
cerned, liberty in England is almost equally a name. Were 
we called upon to make a selection between the present auto- 
crats of Russia and France, we should not for a moment hesi- 
tate in giving a preference to the former. Nicholas is an 
absolutist by birth, and has the same right to maintain his 
authority as we have to uphold our constitution, or a private 
individual has to preserve his estate. His subjects, moreover, 
acquiesce in this, and seem contented or enamored with their 
slavery. He has broken no oaths, and invaded no rights; 
whereas, Louis Napoleon, in overturning that freedom and 
constitution which he swore to uphold, has been guilty of per- 
jury and every crime which it is possible for a man or a mon- 
arch to commit. Success may momentarily gild, but posterity 
will duly execrate his baseness. 

As to England, it will with many remain a question whether 
its boasted constitution is aught superior to that of Russia 
itself. In theory, seemingly fair and specious, the British sys- 
tem of government is in reality one of the most exclusive and 
despotic in the world. An aristocracy of birth, or, what is 
worse, an aristocracy of money, governs all. The power of the 
people is but a name, their existence a non-entity; and, for our 
part, we should prefer one despotic authority, who governs all, 
to bending the knee or crouching in slavery before a thousand 
who have only their own selfish interests to promote. Except 
in affairs of state, it is generally the interest, and usually the 
inclination, of a single despot to dispense justice between man 
and man; whereas, in the instance of an aristocracy, be its 
numbers few or many, it is invariably the interest, and the 
inclination too, of every member to assail and crush all who 
threaten to interfere with their privileges and monopolies. 

As to the power of Russia upon the other parts of Europe, 
and upon us, the consideration becomes momentous. If she 
prevail in the present struggle, she may overshadow the Conti- 
nent, endanger Britian itself, ahd extend her influence even to 


us. Were the Russian eagle to come in deadly conflict with 

the American, we entertain no doubt as to the issue, or 

which should first stretch its beak prostrate upon the fatal 
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lain. But a republican movement in Europe must first put 
it down ; and hence, in the conviction that they will ultimately 
triumph, and that they alone can do so, arises the feeling at 
resent existent in the breasts of European republicans in 
avor of the Czar. It is not that they love the autocrat, but 
because they detest the allies. If the former triumphs, they 
feel convinced they will again have an opportunity of action, 
and that they will gain the day. Should the other be victo- 
rious, they know well that nothing but misery, slavery, or want 
and exile will be their lot. 

Concerning the fate of the unhappy land which is the object 
of all these disputes, it is impossible at present to predicate, or 
to write save in accents of equal praise and blame. Turkey is 
in many respects entitled to our commendation. She set an 
example of tolerance at a time when the Pope was anathema- 
tizing Luther, Calvin burning Servetus, and Christians were 
daily immolating each other for some trivial and often imper- 
ceptible difference of creed. To her, or to the provinces she 
governed, we owe some of our most useful arts. Chemistry 
and algebra came from Arabia, and we are indebted to these 
eastern lands for many of our most important sciences. Few, 
now-a-days, commit the error of considering Mohammed as an 
impostor; and to many of his immediate followers Spain owed 
that early refinement and splendor which she lost under the 
ascendency of a Catholic ritual. Other parts of Europe, and 
America too, still radiate or reflect the lustre of those distant 
days; and no impartial mind will be found to deny their im 
portant agency in the acceleration of human progress, But 
still, Turkey has for many generations been a power of the 
past. She alone, for upwards of two centuries in Europe, has 
never advanced, but perpetually retrograded. She it was who 
over-ran with barbarism, and crushed with brutality, the great 
and ever-glorious shores of Greece. She it was who retained 
the horrible punishments of the crucifixion, the sack, and im- 
palement, when all other parts of the world had abandoned 
such atrocities; and she it is who has plunged the fairest pro- 
vinces of the world into a state of darkness and degradation 
worse and !.opeless than Scythian ignorance. 

Still, notwithstanding all these enormities, Turkey had of late 
years enlisted the sympathies of mankind on her side. In the 
reforms instituted by the last Sultan, Mahmoud, the world was 
disposed to forget or overlook the horrid crime of which he was 
guilty in the massacre of the Janizzaries ; and in the protection 
extended to the Hungarian exiles, by his present son, Abdul 
Medjid, a generous mind felt inclined to regard with more pity 
than anger his debasing private excesses, We admired, too, 
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the spirit with which she entered the field against her colossal 
northern antagonist, and gladly bear witness to the gallantry 
with which she has opposed it. But, with this our gratitude 
and esteem for Turkey must cease. Her conduct in throwing 
herself into the hands of the allies, instead of the people, has for 
the moment arrested the onward march of liberty, and threat- 
ens to cover herself with subjection and disgrace. Had she ac- 
cepted the offers made her by the republicans of Europe, and 
invited Italy, Hungary, Poland, and every heaving part of the 
Continent to her aid, the cause of freedom would now have 
been predominant, and she herself triumphant. But the prof- 
fers of all were contemptuously rejected, and every aspiring 
spirit was insulted when eager to rush with exultation to her aid. 
She preferred the assistance of despotic governments instead ; 
and the consequence is that, though Kossuth and others are 
still in exile, she herself is overwhelmed by debt and calami- 
ties; and, unless implicitly obedient to their counsels, will be 
abandoned by her allies to disgrace. 

The Ottoman government must be blind indeed, if it is not 
now impressed with the conviction that for their own interests 
alone, and not for its existence, do the Western powers fight. 
The whole course of the allies has indicated this. They 
arrived, in the first instance, too late upon the field, and they 
preferred sacrificing their armies to inaction and disease sooner 
than assist the Turk when they at last came up. The troops of 
Omar Pasha were either thus checked in victory, or restrained 
when in mid career. The Baltic as well as the Black Sea has wit- 
nessed the same ruinous delays. The gasconading admiral, 
who vowed that in three weeks he would be in St. Peters- 
burg or——,seems to have had his hands tied by superior 
orders still more than they were palsied by dotage, and his 
brother officer in the Black Sea contrived to spend a still more 
protracted period in idleness, till the commencement of opera- 
tions against Sebastopol. The regular Turkish Ambassador, the 
noted ‘Greek Prince,” meanwhile renders himself obnoxious in 
London by his individual profligacies; an extraordinary envoy, 
dispatched to raise a loan on its exchange, notoriously intrigues 
against the object of his mission. Each makesa point of insult- 
ing the friends of freedom, whether they emanate from this side 
of the Atlantic or the other; and both threaten them with ex- 
pulsion if they attempt to land in Turkey without the express 
permission of the allies. Austria, in the interval, steps in and 
seizes the disputed provinces, to retain them in trust either for 
Russia or herself. ‘The poor deluded Porte meanwhile looks 
tranquilly upon all. Surely, this is an instance of “ disordered ” 
diplomacy. 
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The power from which this noted phrase emanated has 
hitherto alone profited by the struggle, and the advantages ac- 
crued to her may mainly be attributed to the veteran statesman 
who first gave utterance to the expression. Without detracting 
in any degree from the well-earned character for ability and ad- 
dress which Buol, the present nominal premier of Austria, has 
earned for himself in the course of this struggle, it must be ad- 
mitted that he is indebted for his triumphs chiefly to the fidelity 
with which he has followed Metternich's advice. Within the 
last two years, all the old circumspection and energy of the 
aged minister seem to have revived. The insult so grossly 
offered by Palmerston, in ordering him out of England, merely 
because in expressed a harmless (and probably true) opinion 
that “the British aristocracy had a day of reckoning yet to settle 
with the people, and that day was not a distant one,” seems to 
have aroused all his former pride as well as his former vigor ; 
and, though for the moment borne down by affliction and dis- 
ease, he quitted its shores as haughtily as he had left the pre- 
sence of Napoleon forty years before, when the emperor 
charged him with venality to England. Aroused by the re- 
collection of the recent insult, Metternich has since as effectu- 
ally restrained the continental policy of Britain as, in retalia- 
tion, he formerly scattered to the winds that of the first Napo- 
leon; and wheresoever there may lately have been “ mistakes” 
in diplomacy, assuredly they can not with any justice be 
attributed to him. 

However much a calm and ingenuous mind may disapprove 
of the tortuous and insidious policy of Austria, even her 
worst enemies must give her credit for signal success and abi- 
lity. Every generation has for ages past alternately seen Austria 
rising triumphant from her ashes and prostrated in the dust. 
The genius of Eugene raised her to her former splendor a cen- 
tury and a halfago, when her power was threatened with extinc- 
tion by the Turks. Chance, more than the fortunes of war, or the 
assistance of England, in a subsequent era, witnessed her 
emerge unimpaired from a contest with Frederick the Great. 
Metternich, by organizing a European alliance, rescued her 
from the yoke of the first Napoleon, and enabled her in a few 
years to subvert him after she had been subjected to the humi- 
liation of submitting one of her daughters to his embrace. 
The miraculous energy with which she again started into life, 
after having been seemingly broken up and dismembered by 
the events of 1848, must yet be fresh in the minds of our 
readers; and Metternich,to whose counsels she was almost ex- 
clusively indebted for her triumphs on these two last occasions, 
seems destined to raise her to a still more important position 
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now. So long as under his control, or subject to his advice, 
we may rest assured she will not commit the political error of 
separating from Russia, which has already more than once 
saved her in the hour of need, and allying herself with a distant 
— like England, who can not save her, or a Punic friend 
ike France, which has already more than once threatened her 
with annihilation. 

The course of Prussia seems equally obvious. Personal as 
well as political ties connect its sovereign still more closely 
with Russia. The brother-in-law of the Czar, it is monstrous 
to suppose that he ever can be induced to enter the lists against 
him. “Nations have no cousins,” was a truth once reported 
by Lord Palmerston to Prince Albert, on the occasion of His 
Royal Highness soliciting the aid of England to prop up some 
trumpery interest of the petty house of Coburg; and the vehe- 
mence with which it was resented, in the insulting dismissal of 
its propounder from office, excites surprise now when we find 
the efforts made in the same quarter to array Frederick 
William against a relative so near. Every species of cajo- 
lery was for upwards of six months essayed in vain; and, 
when cajolery failed, the columns of the London Press bear 
witness to other six months of abuse. In language disgrace- 
ful only to the parties who use it, the king of Prussia has 
been, during the whole of this period, held up to reproba- 
tion as a traitor, a drunkard, an imbecile, anda knave. The 
aid of the pencil as well as the pen of—Punch, as well as the 
weather-cock Zimes—has been employed in this undignified 
service. His deposition has also been freely hinted at, not less 
than the assassination and alleged insanity of the Czar. Con- 
sidering the peculiarities of the British court and British sove- 
reign, it is a matter of some astonishment that the fear of retali- 
ation did not alone restrain this disgraceful species of warfare ; 
but it can be none whatever that Frederick William should re- 
fase to join the parties who have so assailed him. 

But political motives, equally with personal, withhold the 
Prussian monarch from entering the lists against the Czar. He 
is not unmindful of the terrible wrongs inflicted on his coun- 
try by the elder Napoleon at Jena, the savage insults offered 
by the conqueror to his mother, the late Prussian queen, the utter 
spoliation of the country that followed, and the long dismal 
years of prostration consequent, until its fortunes were finally 
restored by Blucher, with the aid of the northern allies. The 
politics of the present ruler of France being avowedly based 
on those of the previous sovereign of his name, Frederick 
William naturally shrinks from any alliance with such a prince, 
and gives a preference to one who is united to him by ties of 
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consanguinity as well as by past support and the prospect of 
future help. He may for the moment temporize, remembering 
the attachments which formerly bound him to England; but it 
is preposterous to entertain any hope that he will ever seriously 
join in an alliance against Russia. 

The king of Prussia, moreover, has his mentor too; and this 
veteran statesman, the world-renowned Humboldt, it is well 
understood, entertains small respect for things as they at pre- 
sent exist in England. Visiting that country in the train of his 
master a few years ago, all the courtly flatteries and attentions 
there lavished upon him failed to close the acute though aged 
philosopher’s eyes to the abuses which he saw around him ; 
and in well-informed circles he was pretty generally known to 
have expressed an opinion that constitutional monarchy, as 
flourishing there, was merely an ingeniously devised system for 
retaining an aristoeracy in power and a sovereign in wealth at 
the expense of the humble tenants of the hive. Some other 
remarks were made by him concerning the grasping character 
of the one, and the indolent disposition of the other, which 
failed not to leave a lasting impression on the mind of Fred- 
erick William; and the Prussian monarch returned home 
determined, so far as he could, henceforth to abjure the tram- 
mels of ‘constitutional monarchy.” The experience which he 
had of it for a short time, after the outbreak of 1848, still 
more contributed to confirm this resolution; and he now 
notoriously concurs in the opinion of his more energetic 
brother, the heir-presumptive of the kingdom, and the astute 
and decided Nicholas, that only two forms of government are 
to be recognized—unlimited republicanism, or unlimited des- 
potism ; all others being abjured as equally dishonoring to the 
monarch and injurious to the people. 

The fate of Russia’s northern neighbors, Denmark and 
Sweden, seem in some degree to confirm this opinion, repulsive 
as it may at first appear to our tastes and the gradual advance 
of the interests of humanity. In each of these countries we 
have witnessed, within a few years, all the usual restraints upon 
monarchy either openly or — set aside by the sovereign, 
without any serious protest or detriment on the part of the 
people; and the pA to in England only twelve months 
ago proclaimed to the world that Prince Albert, as consort to 
the queen, virtually governs there. These startling doctrines 
were acquiesced in by the British House of Commons with a 
-_— quite as slavish as that of the Northern Wittenagemote. 
Not a member had the courage to raise his voice against them 
in either. The peers, of course, still more dependent upon the 
luxuries of a court, were equally mute; and as the Danish 
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king has only a few months ago openly dispensed with all con- 
stitutional restrictions, we shall be in no degree surprised that 
they are more or less avowedly set at defiance by the others in 
word as well as deed, in precept as. they at present are in prac- 
tice. 

Constitutional monarchy and constitutional diplomacy, as 
exhibited in other quarters of Europe, do not indeed impress 
us with any high opinion of their merits. The Dutch sove- 
reign and his counsellors probably offered the best example of 
either, and they are at present embroiled with the republic. 
The adjoining power, Belgium, has perhaps more than any 
other in Europe—France, under Louis Philippe, alone except- 
ed—contributed to inspire the world with disgust toward 
the system. It is impossible to contemplate the career of 
Leopold without strongly feeling some such sentiment. A 
— adventurer, or princeling with only one thousand 

ollars a year, he is suddenly elevated to the position of con- 
sort to the heiress-presumptive of England, with an annual 
allowance of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. During 
fifteen long years he sordidly pee.’ a. this money, without 
doing a single generous act, or euiertaiming apparently one sol- 
itary generous thought. So soon as Greece is converted into 
a kingdom, he becomes an aspirant for its throne. Without 
ever mounting this, he vaults into that of Belgium, because it 
affords a better prospect and the promise of a dowry with the 
daughter of Louis Philippe. Ever since his accession, in 1830, 
he has continued to draw his pension from England, though he 
makes the beggarly pretext of refunding a few hundreds 
annually into its exhausted exchequer. When revolution again 
breaks out in 1848, he has not even the hardihood to show the 
little courage which Louis Philippe possessed, and a few weeks 
ago only have seen him paying his obsequious court to the 
ruthless spoliator of Louis Philippe’s family. A readiness to 
submit to his people or yield to his Parliament in all things 
seems to be this monarch’s sole redeeming feature, and he has 
preserved his throne more than once solely by professing his 
readiness to “go.” The circumstance that he would retreat to 
his pension and palace in England, however, in some degree 
detracts alike from the merit and the alacrity. In other 
respects, where his policy has not been hateful, it has been 
sufficient to cover monarchy itself with ridicule. The world 
yet remembers with disgust the revolting details and corre- 
spondence which passed between Louis Philippe and his daugh- 
ter, Leopold’s wife, and the British court, concerning the mar- 
riage of the Spanish queen; and of the whole of this, Leo- 
pold was the active instrument. His subsequent intrigues to 
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promote the interest of the house of Coburg have been posi- 
tively ludicrous. Not content with his own position on the 
throne of Belgium, his nephew’s (Prince Albert’s) almost on 
that of England, another nephew wielding the sceptre of Por- 
tugal and coveting that of Spain, a third progressively increas- 
ing by purchase the limits of the native duchy through the 
savings of the family, a sister mother to the queen of Eng- 
land, and a niece upon its throne, Leopold has countless 
other nephews and nieces allied to the various royal families 
of France, Spain, Austria, Portugal, and Russia; princes and 
princesses of the Coburg race being systematically reared in 
the Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Greek Church creeds, 
according as the wants of the various countries require; and 
there can be little doubt that should the existing Sultan feel 
inclined to dismiss his present numerous connubial establish- 
ment and attach himself to a solitary member of this matri- 
monial family, or the Jew Baron Rothschild “conclude” to 
foreclose his mortgages and mount the throne of Jerusalem, we 
shall have other of its offshoots elevated in the Mussulman and 
Hebrew rituals too. 

A policy such as this would alone cover constitutional mon- 
archy and its diplomacy with ridicule. 

In the midst of all this misgovernment, all this misdirected 
policy and diplomacy in Europe, a bright field presents itself 
to the United States, could we only profit by the lesson and 
be warned by the example. Hitherto, we have avoided the 
disorders of Europe because our territory is wide, our popula- 
tion sparse, and our position distant. But the same elements 
of discord are dormant in us—undue devotion to wealth, suici- 
dal competition, want of social feeling and brotherly affection. 
The poor exile, who in Europe has poured out his fortune and 
poured out his blood in the cause of freedom, is too often the 
subject of insult and spoliation by the more worthless part of 
our citizens, and he is too generally that of neglect by even the 
more worthy. Several dozens of starving Italians lately arrived 
in this city, victims of the intolerance of the Pope; but, though 
they had sacrificed all for religious liberty, they found no food 
nor work nor shelter in this Protestant country, save at the 
hands of struggling foreigners, poor almost as themselves. We 
say this in no depreciation of the American character; for here, 
as in every other country, there must be a deep feeling of hu- 
manity existing in the human breast. But an insane devotion 
to wealth, an unintermitting passion for luxury, and a ceaseless 
and selfish love of pleasure, es roduced this seeming heart- 


lessness, and caused us to overlook every generous feeling. 
America is not the land of any exclusive party; it is 
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the land of the free, the land of the oppressed. Nearly 
all have at some time been exiles on its shores, and it is 
not for those who have first arrived to exclude future victims 
of oppression. Their more fortunate position should rather 
stimulate them to aid their hapless brethren. Let them do this 
in benevolence, let them do it in policy, and, above all, let 
them do it in time. Let sectarian strife be put down, and uni- 
versal beneficence substituted. Leta course be adopted which 
shall unite Protestant and Catholic, Englishman and Irishman, 
German and French, the exiled Italian and the wandering Pole, 
alike in defense of the institutions of America. Let our coun- 
try adopt the same lofty tone abroad as athome. Let there be 
no secret diplomacy—one series of instructions to delude the 
people; the other, truckling to foreign governments. Let such 
policy be adopted, and there will be no want of heads and 
earts, in any emergency, to — the star-spangled banner 
in honor wherever it is unfurled. We then may anticipate a 
bright career for our country, and a brighter prospect for our 
race. Our flag will float over regions where modern conqueror 
never yet has penetrated, and the Roman eagle never flew. 


Poems. By Witttam CuLLeN Bryant. Collected and 
arranged by the Author. Two volumes. Appleton & Co. 


“ Gone are the glorious Greeks of old— 

Glorious in mien and mind— 

Their bones are mingled with the mould, 
Their dust is on the wind. 

The forms they hewed from living stone 
Survive the waste of years alone, 

And scattered with their ashes, show 
What greatness perished long ago.” 


Micut not an almost similar lament be breathed—if indeed 
we may fairly call this stanza of Bryant’s by such a name, for 
it seems to us as though a subdued spirit of intellectual 
triumph, evoked by the sculptural preéminence of Greece, was 
mingled with its living utterance—over the poets which 
sprung from the Anglo-Saxon race in the last great age of the 
world? These are now, almost all of them, passed from us, and 
their glories already count with those of a by-gone time. 
Byron, Shelley, Scott, Cooper (for, in our idea, the poet is not 
merely to be considered as the manufacturer of verse, but as 
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the creator and combiner of thought,) Wordsworth, Southey, 
and other names, which have exerted in their day as great a 
potency for arousing our enthusiasm or enchaining our atten- 
tion, as they at present possess for enkindling our memories, 
have been slowly and gradually, one by one, blotted out from 
the roll-call of human life. Three only left from that mighty 
band yet remain amongst us; and Time, whose tireless 
foot has trodden so heavily amongst their fellows, bids us 
look up to these with reverence and affection. These men 
are, William Cullen Bryant, Washington Irving, and Walter 
Savage Landor. 

Differing only in their degree of excellence and the critical 
quality of their minds, when we take up the works of any of 
these three men, we do it with a feeling of the warmest admi- 
ration. Long years have almost consecrated this feeling into 
worship. Itis more than difficult for us to mingle with it, that 
more purely critical valuation with which we have been so 
long accustomed to weigh and to examine the works of their 
younger brethren. As we turn over and peruse the pages 
which contain their writings, we do so under a similar impres- 
sion to that which would fill our minds in scanning the relics 
of those earlier ages in which there were giants of toil and 
invention. We gaze upon their metre or we measure their 
—— and their euphony, with a similar wish to discover 
only their beauties, while we wilfully close our eyes upon all 
those errors in taste or construction which are, as 1t were, inse- 
parably connected with humanity. 

Of these men, Bryant is indisputably that one in whom the 
poetic power has been the most vividly and decidedly devel- 
oped. Landor, at times, has exhibited the afflatus of poesy in 
perhaps a stronger degree, but in Bryant it is more consistent 
and more uniform. By no means a prolific poet, he is a sin- 
gularly and most evenly finished one. But our readers are 
not to imagine that we would here attribute to him any undue 
labor with the file. On the contrary, he supplies but few 
places in which this labor may be traced. We are rather 
alluding to the completeness, finish, and clearness of the 
thought embodied in his verse, and this is an excellence in 
which all of more modern poetry is, with some rare excep- 
tions, lamentably deficient. Possibly, we may cite our own 
Longfellow and the English Tennyson as the only two of more 

urely modern poets—if we except some few of Bulwer 
ytton’s more polished and careful works—whose writings 
stand out from the mass, free upon this point. And if we 
might be permitted here to say so, we would express an 
opinion, that in these two writers the finish of the form too 
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generally surpasses that of the thought. The chisel is used 
too prodigally to enhance the grace of the invention, and not 
unrarely is the energy or beauty of the idea impaired by 
the over-elaboration of the expression. This is, however, in 
Bryant seldom—or, ought we not to say, never?—the case. Asa 
mere boy, we can remember reading bis poems with as fervent 
and thorough an appreciation, although scarcely perhaps with 
as perfect a valuation of his powers, as that which we now 
accord them. All who are genuinely inclined to love and 
relish poetry, will understand us, when we adduce this as a 
proof of our belief. 

But in speaking of poetry in this manner—in weighing it as 
a mechanical exhibition of the mastery of intellect over words, 
we feel that we are lowering with an insolent hand that stand- 
ard, by which the true poet has a right to ask for judgment at 
our hands. 

Poetry is not, and never ought to be considered as a mere 
mechanism. It isthe voice of God. The great poet speaks to 
man, for and from him. 

His lips enounce His glory. With a vigorous hand and a 
strict, coherent and impulsive power he summons around him 
the beauties of the out as freshly and as vividly as they were 
at first shapen or painted by the will of their Creator. He 
colors them with his own living words. In their consistent 
and perennial loveliness, he develops Deity. His thoughts 
are, as it were, one grand and conscious hymn of _— in 
which Godhead is ever to be found palpable and visible. 

While we are saying this, we feel that there are many who 
will unhesitatingly dissent from this expression of our opinion. 
They will summon our attention—they will point out to us 
many of the works which have been written by some of the 
greatest poets, and allege that these bear but scantly and 
faintly the impress and mark of divinity. Nay! They will 
bid us look at some, on whose lines and in whose verse none 
of it can be traced. Yet to us, certain is it, that as Prophecy 
once was, so is Poetry now. Even as the one has formerl 
been, so is the other in the present age, the voice of God. 
Sometimes even the olden Prophets failed in their duty. So 
may have done, or so may do, the dead or living Poet. Not 
all whose souls the Almighty has touched with the flame of 
genius, are true to that work to which His hand has summoned 
them. Many a modern Balaam is there, who may have turned 
a deafened ear to the still small voice that at times has spoken 
in him, and has but occasionally shapen into words the impulse 
which was awaking on his tongue. This, however, can no 
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more detract from that truth which lies within our view of 
the poet’s actual position and calling, than the sin which 
Balaam was guilty of, can rob from Esaias a portion of his pro- 
phetic glory. It is not because Tom Moore has dabbled with 
the unworthiness of worldly passion, that we should for a sin- 
gle moment hesitate to listen to and forget ourselves in the 
mighty and sublime grandeur of Milton’s sacred song. 
Neither, because there may be portions of “Don Juan” or 
“ Quevedo Redivivus,” which we might perchance wish to blot, 
can we wilfully close our eyes and blind our senses to the 
numberless gigantic and holy thoughts, which may be traced 
upon so many of the pages that Byron has breathed over, and 
written upon with the love, the anguish, or the hope of his 
splendid and vigorous soul. 

Indeed, truly may we say, that there is no great poet who 
has ever written and bequeathed his writings to posterity, from 
whose works we could not readily select text after text from 
which sermons might be preached only inferior to those which 
might be woven from the sublime words of the Gospel. The 
Sermon on the Mount, as it is called—we say it reverently 
and with all due humility—being one of the noblest and ten- 
derest poems which was ever breathed from lips of clay. 

Look around you. Gaze for a moment on. the majestic 
— of the ocean, slumbering in all its tranquil and won- 

rous loveliness beneath the calm and even azure of the tropi- 
cal heaven. Count the fleecy clouds that spangle the broad and 
spotless blue above you. Look into the depth beneath, flow- 
ering, as it were, with its drifting masses of tangled weed, and 
cleft by the shining fish that glimmer from its depths. Then 
view it, with its broad surface tossing and lashing in tempes- 
tuous fury. Mark the mountainous roll and long sweep of 
its plunging and whirling waves; reckon the white sails which 
dot its troubled bosom, tossed upon it like so many shaken 
and fleeting feathers, and then, tell us whether here is present 
neither Poetry nor Godhead. Then cast your eyes in your 
waking dream, over the silent lap of the Middle Sea, from the 
coast of Naples, as it couches beneath the mellow heaven in 
the yellow glory of an Italian sunset. Can you not trace in 
the broad and all-pervading depth of that holy calm the living 
— of that Poetry? Does it not touch your soul in the 

reath of that fresh wind which fans your cheek? Is it not 
germinating in that grand and solemn silence? Does it not 
breathe the essential spirit of the Almighty One upon your- 
self and all around you? Upon the bleak summit of the broad 
Appenines, or on the lonely and snow-capped heights of the 
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higher Alps, with nothing round you but the sky, and no liv- 
ing thing in sight but the broad-winged cagle ieienion in its 
steady flight upon the air, would you not feel that the person 
of God was more visibly and closely nigh? As you were 
gazing upon the continuous and changeless rush of that vast 
torrent, whose foaming waters have indented and scooped out 
the Horse-Shoe of Niagara, would not your inner sense bend 
adoringly beneath the typified awe of that mighty Poet 
whose will has wrought out and made that gigantic marvel ? 
Yea! the Poet; for the poet signifies the maker or the creator, 
and that is God. 

Let us ask whether, then, we are to be considered as wrong 
in assuming that the place which should be filled by the poet 
upon earth, ought at the present time to be corresponding with, 
or analagous to, that which is filled by Him towards man? 
Ought he not to be considered as His prophet and His apostle ? 
Should we not, in the generality of cases, accept the truly great 
poet as the commissioned interpreter and expounder of His 
will and of His glory ? 

It must be pot ma’ Sl also that in the olden time, the Jews 
had no class whose genius corresponded to that of our poets, 
unless we accept as such these teachers. No renown is handed 
down to us which we can in any way compare with the royal 
writers of the Psalms of David, and the Songs of Solomon, or 
the still grander and more inspired breathing of their prophets. 
Their poetry was in every respect simply religious. It was 
received as the true and genuine working of a holy inspiration. 
As we recall this to our recollection, the question not unnaturally 
arises in our own mind, whether we have done well and wisely 
in dividing the mechanism of poetry in our greater and more 

ronounced practicality, from that which has formerly inspired 
it; and, whether we may not attribute the greater portion of its 
more evident errors, to that critical disposition which has in such 
an almost invariable manner regarded it as purely and merely 
an intellectual exercise? In how much of Dante, may we not 
detect and recognize a portion of that splendid energy and 
glorious might of language and imagery which so largely cha- 
racterize the greater names among the Jewish prophets? Are 
there not in the dramatic pages bequeathed to us by the mind 
of Shakspeare, thoughts and words which might have seemed 
shapen in the same mint, and stricken out by the same hammer in 
and with which they elaborated their inspired diction? Has not 
Racine portions which might seem to have proceeded from the 
lips of one who himself was wrapped in the age mantle ? 
With these great and abiding memories speaking to our souls, 
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let us ask whether it must not be admitted to be our own 
fault, when we find that the spirit of mankind in common 
has asserted its share in these poets, and laid its blemishing 
touch upon their mantle, teaching human belief that the poet 
was not to be considered as a being apart from mankind— 
blending the purity and majesty of his song with mere passion, 
and teaching its holier capacity the baser language, at once, of 
earthly love and mortal impurity ? 

It is feeling thus, and feeling it strongly in every pulse that 
beats within us, that we take up the works of a truly great 
poet. It is with no common degree of reverence that we do 
so, when we see that he has conscientiously written scarcely 
one line which he might in his riper and more mature years 
wish to blot from the pages of his works. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he assumes in our eyes a graver and more august 
proportion. He comes to us, not so much appealing for a 
favorable verdict as demanding a respectful hearing. If he has 
already been received by the world as one of its chosen, on the 
score of his talent he demands from us our veneration. Such 
is preéminently the case with Bryant. Other poets are there, 
many perhaps, who have displayed a greater versatility of 
a or exhibited a more perfect and thorough art in com- 

ining their thoughts and language with themes of human 
interest. They may have possessed a more vivid and brilliant 
imagination, or developed a completer fire and more potent 
energy. But, let us add that there is scarcely one who would 
appear to have been possessed so completely with the dignity 
and grandeur of his calling. Scarcely one is there, who seems 
to have been impressed so firmly with the honest purpose to 
permit himself in no single instance, to tamper with that which 
might detract from the great educational purpose to which poe- 
try is so evidently and so distinctly called. 

Among the purer in intention of the bards of that great 
era in Anglo-Saxon poetry to which, although one of the young- 
est, he so clearly belongs, he stands preéminent. 

Not a blot can be seen which sullies his robe of light. There 
may undoubtedly be moments in which it becomes dimmer 
and more clouded in our eyes, but this is from no wanton stain 
which he has heedlessly permitted it to contract. Rather is it, 
from our own incapacity to enter into the full appreciation of 
that poetic purity of spirit which has invariably guided his pen, 
and permitted it in no instance to accommodate itself to the too 
prevalent temper or to lend itself to the more profligate 
impulses of the age in which he first became a writer and a 

oet. 

Listen to him. He is now speaking: 
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“Raise then the hymn to Death—Deliverer ! 
God has anointed thee to free the oppressed 
And crush the oppressor. When the armed chief, 
The conqueror of nations, walks the world, 
And it is changed beneath his feet, and all 
Its kingdoms melt into one mighty realm, 
Then, when his head is loftiest, and his heart 
Blasphemes, imagining his own right hand 
Almighty, thou dost set thy sudden grasp 
Upon him, and the links of that strong chain 
Which binds mankind, are crumbled ; thou dost break 
Sceptre and crown, and beat his throne to dust; 
Then the earth shouts with gladness, and her tribes 
Gather within their ancient bounds again.” 


In taking this quotation from the volume in which it occurs, 
it has not been our intention to pluck from it one of the most 
striking passages of the noble poem from which we excise these 
lines. It has rather been taken as a fair and average example 
of the grave and elevated tone of feeling which characterizes 
the whole of the grand Hymn to Death—a feeling which amply 
entitles him to claim a brotherhood, in our opinion, with that 
apostolic line of poets which ranks itself, as we have previously 
implied, far above that state which the world too generally 
accords topoetry. In connection with it, we are about to make 
a few observations upon the more particular zesthetical charac- 
teristics of Bryant’s poetical powers. Rarely, perhaps, does 
he elevate himself above us, with the eagle-flight and on the 
mighty and soaring pinion of the stronger birds of song. But 
although this is seldom done by him, we must remember 
that his wing never appears to tire, or seems to flag upon its 
sustained and equal course. All which he touches becomes 
grand and poetic under the charm of his calm and powerful 
will. His Wleek verse, from which the above is quoted, is ad- 
mirably equal. In these days it more than favorably contrasts 
with that which is written by the greater portion of our mod- 
ern American and English poets. Take up and read, should 
you have the leisure for doing so, Bailey’s poem—we believe 
it is called “Festus.” At the time when this volume first 
made its appearance, its author was, in the momentary blush 
of its naval, actually accepted as a great poet, upon the other 
side of the Atlantic. Nay! He even found admirers—and 
these were not a few—upon this side of that huge landmark. 
Now, upon the pages of this poem, you will find the grossest 
and most obvious inequalities, whether in sentiment or in dic- 
tion. Portions of it may certainly be selected which must be 
pronounced indisputably fine. These would—had they been 
at all equally sustained—have entitled the author from whose 
pen they had proceeded, to have assumed the right of taking 
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the foremost rank in modern literature. Unfortunately they 
do not do this, being in most cases followed by something so 
grotesque, or such a childish piece of pathos, as at once impairs 
any and every prepossession in favor of the writer, which may 
previously have originated or been inspired in our minds. 

So, at least it does now, although, at the time when “ Festus ” 
was first published, these blemishes were literally accepted as 
portions of the beauties. Perhaps, if we were inclined to ran- 
sack our memories at the present moment, we might recall 
many a criticism in which they were not only palliated, but 
actually received a large portion of admiration. 

Or, take up the second portion of.a poem which has been 
written by an infinitely greater man, (we allude to the “ Faust” 
of Goethe,) and which has, unfortunately, begotten too many 
modern poems which have emulated the original in its pecu- 
liarities of manner and language, rather than in its sublimer ex- 
cellencies. Is not this section of that fine drama—if indeed we 
may call it a drama—open to precisely similar objections? 
And ought we, when such poetry courts our attention on the 
score of its author’s name and reputation, to shrink from mark- 
ing it as a puerility unworthy of his native manhood? 

Therefore is it that we, not without reason, dwell upon this 
great element in the poetic excellence of Bryant. Never for a 
single moment does he condescend to trifle with his calling. 
None of these wanton pettinesses of diction or littlenesses of 
feeling, which blemish their writings, are to be met with in his 
verse. Although, it ispossible, that he may not rise to a similar 
height, or plume his wing in as lofty a song as some of his abler 
and mightier brethren, it must be remembered that on the 
other hand he never sinks helplessly into that trifling inanity 
which marks with no infrequent touch so many of these poets. 

Neither is he, as we have previously remarked, by any 
means a voluminous writer. And this is the more wonderful 
when we recall the age which Bryant is now living in. 

Consider amongst what impulses, and in how singular a situ- 
ation, this great poet has of late years been cast. That which 
might ery not have been worthy of prolonged and definite 
curlosity at the close of the last century, demands the attention 
of the thinking man at the present day; and what possibly 
might not have arrested our notice in the country gentleman, 
or him who might be placed in a situation remote from the 
whirl and bustle of public life, becomes more than remarkable 
when it is noticed in the editor of a daily newspaper—one who 
is engrossed in the turmoil of daily politics, and to whom the 
use of the pen of the journalist has almost become as a second 
nature. This is emphatically the age of celebrity. Or rather— 
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for we are not willing to permit our meaning to be mistaken— 
it is the age of celebrities. Men and women who possess what 
the world chooses to call genius, but what is more strictly a 
talent for the mechanical use of their advantages, are scattered 
everywhere. You can appear in no reiinion in the fashionable 
world, where some of these talents may not be met with. Not 
the commonest bar-room is there in New-York, in which some- 
thing approaching it may not be found. A man may retire to 
his bed, this night in obscurity, and wake on the morrow to 
find his name decorated with this false celebrity. It is certainly 
possible, that he may be unlucky enough to find his fame snuffed 
out for him in the papers of the following day. But what does 
thismatter? Inthenext month he may perchance blossom anew 
into a fairer amount of fame. “Fanny Fern” is the last year’s 
marvel, and “ Fashion and Famine” has been the literary cele- 
brity of this one. Barnum rises into a novelty with his confes- 
sions, and scarcely has his claim upon their attention been 
recognized by the public, than a new man of mark in literature 
disputes it with him. This is the Chevalier Wikoff. We are 
no longer sliding through life in the easy stages with which our 
fathers were accustomed to progress through it. We whirl 
through it upon the rail. Reputations are no more formed as 
they were wont to be. Collisionists and catastrophe-makers have 
taken the formation of them into theirown hands. They organize 
them upon a — scale. They are no longer — by units, 
but are turned out largely and incessantly by the hundred. 
Now, amid such a constant din and roar of daily life, it is 
one of the most difficult things that we might well imagine, for 
the voice of the real poet to be heard. Where is he to find an 
audience amidst such a clang of wheels and such an uproar ot 
human voices? His sweet notes run the risk of being stifled 
in the clattering of carriages, the shrieking of news-boys laden 
with the fact and intelligence of the outer world, the screeching 
of steam-whistles, the rush of railway trains, the announcements 
of Ethiopian serenaders, the mixture of music and machinery, 
opera and typography, carriage-wheels and banjoes. It is true, 
that in the olden time, a stray flower might be found by the 
road-side, and its perfume and beauty did not altogether fail of 
attracting attention from the loiterers near it. But now, alas! the 
roads have been graded. You must travel miles from the city 
ere you can alight upon the solitary bloom which was wont to 
sparkle and glisten in the green-sward that couched beside the 
hedge-row. When it is found, must we.not, in our sorrow that 
it should be so, lament to say—that your soul will have gradu- 
ally grown so completely codennl to its charms, while your 
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which you once admired, that you will in all possibility have 
managed to forget its very name? You will find your eye as 
dimmed to its beauty as your nostril is choked against its per- 
fume. 

It is true that you may find, here and there, some of those 
rare intelligences, that can for a time divest themselves of that 
ceaseless and restless turmoil. These men do not entirely and 
altogether exist in the money market. They will return from 
their counting-houses and places of business at the close of their 
day of toil, and will shut out from their hearth and the bosom 
of their families all memories of it. These few will possibly 
love that genius with an infinitely keener relish, which they, 
because it is the fashion with the rest of the world, iodide 
from their daily life. They will take it home to their inner 
selves, and enjoy its outpouring, with a more intense and 
thorough delight, from that very contrast which it makes them 
feel between the life without, and that more silent world whose 
action and whisperings they feel within them. ‘To such as 
these we address our remarks upon Bryant's genius. From 
men like these we ask a reverential hearing for his poetry. To 
them we speak, for we know that they will listen to us. 

From every American who professes truly to love and relish 
poetry, Bryant demands something more than that attention 
which is accorded to the numerous poetlings and few poets that 
America has yet produced. Can our readers for a moment 
entertain any doubt wherefore we say this? Emphatically is 
Bryant the Sire of all American poetry. That poetry has not 
yet possibly acquired its full growth, but if it has not, be 
assured that it will do so. Bryant was the first amongst us, 
who taught the American spirit to find a vent for its purer and 
more elevated feelings in song. It is in this respect, that his 
name will be long hallowed and remembered by our children 
and descendants, or at least amongst such of them as can more 
effectually free themselves for a time, however brief, from that 
world of merchandise and barter which threatens to engross 
them. What is there that can be finer or more purely Ame- 
rican in feeling, for example, than the openin, of the “ Forest 
Hymn?” We take it from the volume in which it is contained, 
as one of the grandest examples of that devotional feeling 
which we everywhere find in Bryant: 


“The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man turned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them ;—ere he framed 
The lofty vault to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems ; in the darkling wood, 
Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down, 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks.” 
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Wondering, why man should, in the more advanced and riper 
age of the world, forget “God's ancient sanctuaries, and wor- 
ship only in the fashionable temples reared to his name 
amongst the crowd,” the poet has betaken himself to the broad 
forest. There, amid the leaf-crowned pillars which support 
the eoping of the primal temple—those glorious heavens which 
encircle life—he bends himself in humble adoration. Listen to 
the words which fall from his parted lips: 


“ Here is continual worship: Nature, here, 
In the tranquillity that thou dost love, 
Enjoys thy presence. Noiselessly, around, 
From perch to perch, the solitary bird 
Passes; and yon clear spring, that, midst its herbs, 
Wells softly forth, and wandering steeps the roots 
Of half the mighty fo tells no tale 
Of all the good it does. ou hast not left 
Thyself without a witness, in these shades, 
Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace 
Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak— 
By whose immovable stem I stand and seem 
Almost annihilated—not a prince, 
In all that proud old world beyond the deep, 
E’er wore his crown as loftily as he 
Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 
Thy hand has graced him, Nestled at his root 
Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 
Of the broad sun. That delicate forest flower 
With scented breath, and look so like a smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould, 
An emanation of the indwelling Life, 
A visible token of the upholding Love, 
That are the soul of this wide universe. 


“My heart is awed within me when I think 
oft the great miracle that still goes on, 
In silence, round me—the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
For ever. Written on thy works I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. 
Lo! all grow old and die—but see again 
How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Youth presses—ever gay and beautiful youth, 
In all its beautiful forms. These lofty trees 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Moulder beneath them. Oh! there is not lost 
One of earth’s charms: upon her bosom yet, 
After the flight of untold centuries, 
The freshness of her far beginning lies 
And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his arch-enemy Death—yea, seats himself 
Upon the tyrant’s throne—the sepulchre, 
And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 
Makes his own nourishment. For he came forth 
From thine own bosom, and shall have no end. 
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“There have been holy men who hid themselves 
Deep in the woody wilderness, and gave 
Their lives to thought and prayer, till they outlived 
The generation born with them, nor seemed 
Less aged than the hoary trees and rocks 
Around them ;—and there have been holy men 
Who deemed it were not well to pass life thus. 
But let me often to these solitudes 
Retire, and in thy presence reassure 
My feeble virtue. Here its enemies, 
The passions, at thy plainer footsteps shrink 
And tremble and are still.” 


Would it not be difficult for us to find in the whole range of 
modern pose hs passage more full of sublime and tranquil 
beauty, than this one is? P. es of more mystic and clouded 
loveliness you may find in Shelley. In Byron there are more 
vigorous and potent thoughts. Longfellow may supply us 
with tenderer and as chaste ideas, but one and all are defi- 
cient in that predominant and plastic feeling of devotion which, 
passing beyond the image of death, bows itself in worship at 
the shrine of its and nature’s Godhead. Not a charm is there 
which could be met with in the forest and woven into verse, 
but is here present, hallowed by his powerful and devotional 
faith. Or if we judge it by the mere happinesses of poetic ex- 
pression, what can be more pure and aa in its verbal form— 
more vividly poetic, than, speaking of the earth, when he says— 


“Upon her bosom yet, 
‘reshness ‘ar beginning li 

And yet shall lie.” a 


How finely doeshe bring youth and age together! With 
how picturesque and poetic a feeling does he evoke among the 
trees, which rise around him in their youth and glory, the sha- 
dows of those which have fallen, and whose limbs are rotting be- 
neath them. With what a magnificent contrast does he place Life 
and Death side by side—seating the former upon “the tyrant’s 
throne—the sepulchre ”—and painting him as drawing nourish- 
ment from the triumphs of “his ghastly foe.” To read such a 
noble poem is better to one who can relish poetry, than wading 
through hundreds of the daily sermons which are woven for us 
by those accomplished divines, whom fashion has rendered pop- 

ar, and the dollars and dimes of the world have induced to pub- 
lish their lucubrations. The purest and the broadest spirit of a 
syncretic religious faith is enounced and evolved through it. 
It is upon this, that its appeal is based to all whose piety is not 
merely based upon convention—the worn-out shibboleth of 
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words and signs—but a feeling whose impulse enters alike into 
their hearts and their souls. Nor is this the only merit of 
Bryant’s poetry, Its courage also appeals to the world at 
large. For it must be observed that his philosophy is no new 
thing. It needed no small degree of unshrinking honesty, for 
the great poet of the last age to put aside the Utopian dreams 
of the speculator and free-thinker, and consecrate himself to the 
legitimate ends of his lofty calling. We urge ‘this the more 
steadily upon the attention of our readers, that in our opinion 
it marks him out the more distinctly from all his companions, in 
that great epoch of Anglican poetry to which he more decidedly 
belongs. Stronger or weaker—we on our own part implicitly be- 
lieve that this fact is owing to his greater strength of mind— 
than many of his leading and most popular contemporaries, 
he has broached no new theories, or dealt with no transcenden- 
tal doctrines. Never has he suffered himself to be betrayed, 
for the mere purpose of momentary effect, from his better self 
and purer nature. Nor, has he suffered his pen to deal with 
those laxities of religious belief which disfigure the works of 
many of the nobler and more vigorous of his brethren. In 
this respect he stands almost alone. Save Wordsworth, there 
is scarcely another great poet of the last general development 
of the poetic intelligence, whose works are so unequivocally fit- 
ted for all hands. The strait-laced dissectors of the books 
that are written for the world at large, would have no pretense 
for publishing expurgated editions of the works of either of 
these two celebrated men. And when we remember that even 
Shakespeare has been submitted to this excision, we confess 
that we regard it as one of their proudest and surest claims to 
universal admiration. But Bryant has been now largely re- 
warded for the purely voluntary abnegation by his muse of 
one of the safest and securest means of obtaining popular appre- 
ciation. The consciousness that resides within his inner self— 
that feeling which makes a man’s real value visible to his own 
_eyes—has justified him in his contempt for this, while it has 
accorded him that reward. Yet there was needed another and 
a more outward manifestation of it, that-which even to himself 
would be a sounder and securer evidence of its possession. 
This evidence he has been slowly and safely acquiring. Gra- 
dually has he won his way into popular estimation, as one of 
the first—if not the very first—of those who are accepted as 
the classical authors of his own country. Few, indeed, or very 
possibly none, are there amongst us who would feel inclined to 
dispute this. He himself must be conscious that it is so. He 
himself must feel his bosom dilate with no unworthy pride in 
recognizing it, and appreciating the ready assent of all those 
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who read and relish the grander and more lofty works of hu- 
man genius, to this fact. 

Had it so happened, that Bryant had been born in any other 
country than America, who 1s there that can doubt but he 
never would have felt himself necessitated to engage his pen in 
the — struggles of daily life? Wemay—although there 
are but few who may presume upon their own knowledge to 
fathom the secret bias and hidden promptings of another man 
—venture on saying, that it is in positive contradiction to his 
own impulses and predilections that he has been compelled to 
do so. Rather weal he have been joyous, had his fate permit- 
ted him to follow that path to which his own more earnest 
spirit and more exalted hopes summoned him, than to have 
immersed himself in the petty and arduous toils of journal- 
ism. Yet we confess we know not, whether this chance does 
not give us, in some measure, a keener relish for those poems 
on which his claims to reputation are based. We have a plea- 
sure—albeit, it is in no small degree a malicious one—in feeling 
that this genius does not altogether stand so far above and be- 
asa us, and in knowing that he too uses the talent which 

as been given him, even in his age, as a support and a stay, b 
mixing himself up with our daily interests, and dealing wit 
those matters of the moment whose passing significance may in 
the next hour perchance be ing sid worthless. 

It is in fertility and a ready plenteousness of the power of in- 
vention, that Bryant is peer Oa the most lacking. Any thing 
but a fecund and abundant writer, how numerous and abund- 
ant are the compensations which he offers us. What an exqui- 
site and absolute readiness in every thing that hinges on mate- 
rial description he possesses. With how keen and vivid an 
appreciation of the external does he seize upon and detail its 
beauties. Whilst, in no instance, does minuteness of manner 
overpower the broad and lucid character of his mind. How 
profound, yet at the same time how simple—how sublimely 
earnest, and yet how unwearisome are his meditations. Whata 
full and finished, yet how chaste and pure a language does he 
transcribe his thoughts in, and with how subtle and admi- 
rable a skill is he accustomed to place a picture upon the paper. 
Not a line—scarcely a single word—is there which the most 
fastidious critic could censure as redundant. As you run over 
the seri 5 never hurried ideas which are traced upon 
his pages, each one reproduces itself upon your mind. They 
are colored with the fire and energy of the true poet, and paint 
themselves as vividly upon your impressions. Nothing is there 
to be found in his poetry that imprints itself vaguely and dubi- 
ously upon the understanding of the reader. Indeed, this last is 
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one of those qualities which more decidedly characterize Bryant’s 
enius. More essentially than most of the poetic brotherhood, 
oes he possess the power of eliminating on his reader’s sense 
the conviction of that which he has himself felt. Let us ask of 
you, whether this faculty alone is not to be considered one of 
the principal qualities which enter into the formation of the 
great poet? hat men are there who have possessed this 
more strongly than Shakespeare, and Byron, and Dante? 
However various their ways of doing it may be, each of these 
workmen has acquired an almost omnipotent power over the 
lastic material with which his creations have been fashioned. 
hen, therefore, we notice the possession of this faculty by 
Bryant, we recognize in him a degree of excellence which ren- 
ders him not unworthy to be named after these poets. Stand- 
ing far beyond those with whom it has been the fashion 
amongst some of our critics to classify him, he holds his place 
firmly and securely within no great distance from these names in 
song. Although he may not be reckoned at the side of the 
first and last of these three men, the star of his mind has lent 
no scanty ray to that mighty lustre with which poetry has lit 
the modern world. We have at length begun to recognize his 
real position amongst the numerous pretenders to glory, whose 
names have risen and jostled with and thronged around him. 
Take up his “Thanatopsis”—the first poem in which we 
made the acquaintance of Bryant—the first poem in which, as 
we believe, he attracted the attention of the world to himself. 
This poem is, as a work of art, almost perfect. Not a line is 
there in it which does not bear the characteristics of the man 
visibly stamped upon it. Scarcely a phrase is there which one 
who has studied its writer as attentively as we have done, 
would not pronounce as being his, did he hear it quoted. For 
this peculiar idiosyncrasy of style is the stamp in many cases of 
the real poet. Can any dozen lines which have been written 
by Shelley be attributed to another writer? Does not all the 
poetry of Shakespeare belong to him alone? Would it be pos- 
sible for you to imagine the famous soliloquy of Hamlet, to have 
proceeded from the brain-forge of any other writer of dramatic 
poetry? Could a single line of the “Faust” be attributed to 
any other inventor than Goethe? If then we are right in this 
assumption, tell us whether this feature in Bryant, as a poet, 
ought not to be considered as one of the surest stamps set upon 
him by nature? Suffice it’ “hat we know no poem of a similar 
length with this, that is so replete with beauty, or that contains 
within itself so thorough and holy a love for natural loveliness. 
It literally sparkles with—but we have used a word which 
falsely conveys our meaning—we ought to have said, that it 
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glows equally and consistently, with this love. The delicate 
and fanciful connections which may be traced between scene 
and thought, are touched with a wonderfully acute and sensi- 
tive hand. There are innumerable passages which might be 
excerpted and quoted from it, for the purpose of justifying the 
opinion which we have expressed, did we not implicitly and 
honestly believe that there are none of our readers who have 
not this poem stored away in some nook of their own dwellings. 
T'o these, it must be far too well known for us to offer them the 
insult of quoting from it, with a view to their edification upon 
its merits, great as we ourselves conceive these to be. 

One fine portrait is there which has been drawn by the hand 
of a veritable master. It might almost seem to have been col- 
ored with the broad, earnest, and masculine brush of Spagno- 
letto. This limning we must take. It is from a poem named, 
“The Antiquity of Freedom,” by its author. 


“OQ Freedom! Thou art not as poets dream, 
A fair young girl with light and delicate limbs.” 


What a swimming character is given to this line by the redund- 
ant syllable. Does not the image brought before your = 
by — admirably selected words seem actually to float before 
them 


« and wavy tresses gushing from the cap 
With which the Roman master crowned his slave 
When he took off the gyves. A bearded man 
Armed to the teeth art thou. One mailed hand 
Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword. Thy brow 
Glorious in beauty though it be, is scarred 
With tokens of old wars; thy massive limbs 
Are strong with struggling.” 


To us the contrast between these two pictures—the fanciful 
and the actual portrait, is fine in the extreme. The “ waving 
tresses gushing from the cap, with which the Roman master 
crowned his slave when he took off the gyves,” is one of those 
happy touches—those brief and admirable bits of handling 
which imply more than a volume of ponderous thought. It 
tells us that the poet is really and honestly American—that he 
sees and feels Freedom as we see and feel it, and that he can 
express this mental vision of its nature, in a way that we at 
once recognize the terse vigor and exquisite beauty of, although 
we might have plodded on weeks, months, and years, without 
being able to find an efficient tongue to phrase and express it. 
How grandly is his description of the early life of Freedom 
given in that passage which commences, “Thou were twin- 
born with man.” Every line which follows this, is a clear and 
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admirable painting, and justifies to its fullest extent that valua- 
tion which we have set upon his poetic powers and their tho- 
rough although not puling finish. 

We were not aware, until some weeks after we saw the an- 
nouncement of the new edition of Bryant’s poems which has 
induced ‘us to write this article, that the position of a great 
lyric poet had ever been claimed for him. Still less were we 
aware that it had ever been accorded him. 

The lyric poet is a poet through himself alone. He can 
never be a poet Genah the great thoughts of others. Yet 
such is the main element in sok eae as we have been ranking 
Byrant with. They have run over the philosophy and the 
vitality of humanity. With a daring and bold will they seize 
upon all they choose, ‘where and from whom it pleases them. 
They weld it into their own mass of thought and produce it 
in new phases. To them it forms the text upon which they 
elaborate a more costly and gigantic edifice of wisdom or of 
beauty. The lyric poet is at the same time humbler and in his 
tone more original. Or we feel that we are wrong in using 
this word. He is less original, although poetically more so. He 
takes not the splendid thoughts and ideas which he finds every- 
where scattered in the works of his greater brethren to form 
the body of the woof in which he weaves his own thread. His 
search is, on the contrary, directed into daily life. With a 
subtle and crafty finger he plucks his material from those 
amongst whom he lives and breathes and has his being. Now, 
it must be evident that these are by no means among the qual- 
ifications of Byrant’s intellect. His genius but rarely develops 
that harmony which finds its birth in the promptings of daily 
life. It does not throb with the purposes of common passions, 
neither does it ruffle the surface of the heart with the playful- 
ness of casual emotion. Even in his shortest, and, in their 
mechanical texture, his most lyrical effusions, his form is infi- 
nitely completer, his end far more elevated, and his imagery 
grander and more elevated in its character, than that of the 
purely lyrical poet. Indeed, we have, with one solitary excep- 
tion, not a single specimen of this class of poet extant in 
America, and perfect as he is in his own line, there can be 
scarcely a doubt, we should conceive, but that he must rank 
in an infinitely lower scale than that to which we would assign 
the impulse and the aspiration of Bryant. 

There is none, or next to none, of the rushing vehemence of 
common thought and passion in his brief poems. None of 
those startling lines are to be found in them which condense 
into their limited form the energetic ideas of years or the wider 
life of nations—ideas which their extent or duration alone 
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redeem, when taken in conjunction with their condensation and 
brevity, from the censure of being common-place. Bryant’s 
genius and intellect is the very reverse of this. He accom- 

lishes his end by means which must be admitted to be singu- 
arly different from those employed by the writer of the mere 
lyric. Elegantly poetical as are many of his minor produc- 
tions, such, for example, as the “ Hunter’s Serenade,” the 
vigorous sketch which he calls the ‘Greek Partisan,” or man 
others, these effusions are rather descriptive than lyrical. 
None, or at any rate few, of his words have been set to music, 
and in our opinion, this fact affords one of the most conclusive 
testimonies to his possessing too high a poetic power to be 
treated to that collocation of words with notes which music 
specifically demands. What class of poets are those who have 
furnished the largest range of opportunities to the musical com- 
poser? Look at the last age po | count them a 3 Are Byron 
and Shelley of the class which have done so? Wordsworth 
one of the men whose words have supplied a theme to the 
composer, which has ended by being ground upon barrel-organs 
or whistled in the streets by the news-boy? May Schiller be 
considered of these, or have Goethe and Coleridge accomplished 
this descent? Very certainly not. Rather is it Moore, or Be- 
ranger, or Burns — three certainly, of the greatest and most 
complete poets in their peculiar class—who have exhibited 
most largely that which he requires. Yet must it not be can- 
didly admitted that this class, whether in this country with its 
Morris, or on the European continent with its Beranger, stand 
in an infinitely lower grade in the scale of poetic excellence 
than does that one to which Bryant is emphatically attached, 
and to which he the more specifically belongs ? 

In truth, this man is much more strictly a meditative than 
he can be considered a lyrical poet. This last exhibition of 
the poetic genius, toys almost exclusively with the things which 
are actually placed ate him. He deals with the realities of 
life in quick, glittering, and terse description. In him there is 
but little of the painter, but much of the rapid designer in mere 
black and white. This element in his character cleaves to and 
shapes him. Bryant is, on the other hand, a man who is very 
differently formed, His thought manifests itself more readily 
in calm and tranquil observation. It develops itself in care- 
fully sustained and sedulously finished expression. To him 
the more serious portion of the duties of life, its deeper and 
purer affections, and the steadier and more lofty aspirations of 
the soul, are the more genial and general incentives to thought. 
His poems in themselves, possess a charm, which is almost 
entirely distinct from, and in genuine inspiration, far superior 
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to those troubled and playful yet vigorous impulses which 
find their expression upon the lyre of the mere transcriber 
of daily impressions. For Bryant’s poems are calculated to find 
not only an equal, but a growing acceptation in ages which 
are long subsequent to that in which they were written, while 
these men may pass away from the memories of our children, 
with the taste and impressibility of the times in which they 
were begotten. 

We say this, be it observed, in no irreverent spirit. Nota 
school-boy is there who does not know the name of Homer, 
or has not heard of that of Virgil. He can tell you what it was 
that these men wrote of. If he has any gift for relishing the 
divine breath of song, he will be able to repeat you man 
a fragment which has struck his mind and fastened upon his 
memory from their works. But rarely indeed will you meet 
with a boy, whose recollections will recall to his tongue a line 
that has figured in the lyric verse of Sappho, or the convivial 
song of Anacreon. The first he perchance has heard of. Her 
tragic fate has in all probability supplied him with a theme for 
versification at some time or other, when his boyish ambition 
prompted him to contend with his pen for one of those prizes 
which supply young minds with the necessary stimulus to ex- 
ertion. But of the last, it may be considered more than proba- 
ble that his only intelligence or appreciation has been rendered 
by or conceived from the recondite pages of Lempriere. 

Bryant has now passed through the first stage in that life of 
the true poet—for the poet’s life is not to be reckoned by the 
years which constitute his na pone existence: it is the exist- 
ence that measures itself by his thoughts, and endures with his 
works—which once passed, leaves him secure or despairing of 
his future position. There are few who, like Milton, can look 
forward with a resolute and unshrinking eye, across the lapse 
of years of pecuniary suffering and struggle, in the calm con- 
sciousness of their after reputation. Old as he is, and as he 
looks when we gaze upon him, he exists in that green age 
which gives a personal acquaintance with the man, a greater 
charm even than that which is derived by us from a knowledge 
of the youth of genius. The struggle and the labor have swept 
over him, and sunken from our view. We may lack—that is 
possible—the wanton and vivid thrill of pleasure when we are 
gazing upon him, which flashes and quivers through our intel- 
ligences, as we see a young, vigorous, and healthy soul contend- 
ing with those hardships which would almost seem as though 
they were inseparably connected with every literary career. 
But even while we do this, a glow of delight awakens 
in us. In our secret heart, we promptly acknowledge, that 
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. after all which we*may have said of the compulsory toil that 


the world directly thrusts upon genius—the hard, broken, and 
tortuous paths with whose numerous obstacles and difficulties 
that genius has had to strive—the active and bitter enemies 
with whom it has been forced, as it were, to do battle, that 
there is nevertheless a triumph and a compensation for all 
this. The world is singularly just, although this is scarcely 
attributable to its instinctive sense of what is right. God him- 
self rules its fancies, and sways it, in spite of its willful attempts 
to do otherwise, into the legitimate path. Rarely indeed, does 
it bestow the crown with which it decorates the successful 
royalties of earthly intellect where it has not been deserved. 
Still more rarely does it withhold it, where actual desert applies 
for it, from its hand. 

Some few there may possibly be of those whom the Al- 
mighty has anointed with the precious oil of genius, who may 
have struggled through life unknown and unvalued. But 
these are not many. Few Chattertons have there been, whose 
talent has been reduced to forge its claims upon the moment 
in another name, and who quit this life ere their toil has earned 
them that stamp which success can alone imprint upon the 
human coin. 

At any rate, Bryant has not been one of these. He struggled 
boldly and successfully for the prize, and secured it early. 
Held by him with a sure and steadfast grasp, it has been slowly 
augmenting in its value and its worth. It is no longer a token 
of merely passing admiration which he has gained. On the 
contrary, it is the positive and abiding appreciation of his 
genius—the first, both in point of excellence and in date, 
which America has given birth to in poetry. To the men 
of the present, he rears his head preéminently over all com- 
petitors, as the Bard of America. More distinctly national 
in the character of his mind than any other of our poets, he 
stands alone in the grandeur of his diction, the sustained and 
consistent glow of his thought, and the clear and tangible power 
with which he brings his images before you. In the future, it 
is possible that greater stars may break from the heaven, and 
somewhat dim that steady radiance with which his light is 
now glowing. Yet nothing can extinguish his settled lustre. 
His star burns with the true fire. It has been lit upon the 
altar of Genius. What is there that may rob it of its glory? 
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THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS OF NEW-YORK, AND 
THE CHARITIES CONNECTED THEREWITH. 


1. The Five-Points Monthly Record. March to Oct., 1854. 
2. First Annual Report of the Children’s Aid Society. Feb., 
1854. 


8. The Old Brewery at the Five-Points, By LADIES OF THE 
Mission. Stringer & Townsend. 1854. 


In the year 1830, or thereabouts, John Pounds, a poor and 
lame shoemaker, of Portsmouth in England, was endeavoring 
to bring up his nephew, whom he had adopted. The boy was 
a cripple like himself, and in order to make study easier and 
more pleasant to him, Pounds found a companion for him in 
the son of a widow and neighbor. The two got on well 
together, and others were presently added to the class, until it 
consisted of forty scholars, of whom twelve were girls. He 
took his pupils from the needy and degraded, and would often 
go into the streets and upon the public quay, and tempt the 
little blackguards, as he used to call them, to enter his school 
by the offer of a roasted potato or some such simple thing. 

e was a truthful and earnest man, we are told, and the kind 
tones of his voice seldom failed with the children he met. 
Once at school, he easily kept them. He taught them not 
only to read and write, but also his trade; he fed them when 
they were hungry, and gave them what clothes he could 
when they were ragged; and equally potent with all this in 
winning their hearts, he played with them when study and 
work-hours were over. And these children came so to love 
him that when he died, at the age of seventy-two, they cried 
bitterly, and some even fainted at their loss. 

John Pounds had no successor in Portsmouth, but his 
example was followed soon after in Aberdeen. The Sheriff 
of that town, a Mr. Watson, formed a society for the purpose 
of teaching its vagrant children. One hundred pounds were 
advanced, and the school was opened with twenty scholars. 
His first attempts seem to have proved a failure, for hungry 
boys and girls can hardly be expected to be very fond of 
learning. Food was therefore given them, and after a while 
the police were ordered to pick up all children who were 
found begging, and bring them to a large room hired for the 
purpose. On the 19th of May, 1845, seventy-five were thus 
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gathered. The day was spent in reducing the children to 
order, in hushing them into silence, in checking their oaths, 
and in stopping their fighting. They were then told they 
might come the next day, if they chose, and that whether they 
came or not, since food was offered them in school, their 
begging in the street would be stopped. Most of them 
returned on the morrow, and the school has ever since pros- 
pered. The managers reported in 1850, as the result of their 
undertaking, “‘That whereas a few years since there were 
three hundred and twenty children in the town and three 
hundred and twenty-eight in the county of Aberdeen, who, 
impelled by their own or their parents’ necessities to cater for 
their immediate wants, prowled about the streets and roamed 
far and wide through the country, cheating and stealing their 
daily avocation, now a begging child is rarely to be seen, and 
juvenile crime is comparatively unknown.” We learn from 
the police returns, in confirmation of this report, that in 1841 
the number of juvenile prisoners was 61; in 1845, 49; and in 
1850, 14. The number of vagrant and begging children met 
by the police in 1845, the year the school was opened on a 
large scale, was 62; in 1849, 1 only. 

hese were the beginnings of the movement which now 
attracts so much notice towards the education and rescue of 
the vagrant children of our large cities. Schools of this 
description, as will readily be believed, were soon established 
in London. In 1844, the Earl of Shaftesbury organized a 
society called the Ragged-School Union for the purpose of 
giving greater efficiency to these attempts. It has flourished 
nobly. In 1852, it raised by voluntary subscription fifteen 
thousand dollars, and had under its care one Scoteed and ten 
schools, in which 13,000 children were taught by two hundred 
paid and sixteen hundred voluntary teachers. Besides these 
schools in London, others of a similar character have been 
established in forty of the largest towns of Great Britain. 

It was natural that these attempts to reclaim the vagrant 
children in the cities of England should attract the attention 
of humane men in New-York. With us, however, the move- 
ment in its origin was not confined to the young alone. It 
also included the reformation of the abandoned women who 
had congregated in greater numbers than in any other portion 
of our city in the Five-Points. It is a blessed thing that they 
have not been neglected; for of all our kindred, none appeal 
half so touchingly to our deepest pity and loving kindness as 
they who, once pure, tender, and loving girls, have changed 
themselves, through the persuasions of men, into the very 
images of whatever is vile and hateful. 
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' We propose giving a brief history of the efforts which are 
being made in New-York to reclaim this unfortunate class 
as se as educate the children of its most vicious and degraded 
ople. 

" early five years ago, Lewis M. Pease, a Methodist missionary, 
was sent into the Five-Points to preach to its abandoned popu- 
lation. He went from house to house; the women every- 
where receiving him kindly, and listening to his exhortations 
attentively. Some even shed tears of sorrow over their past 
lives, and earnestly promised to do better. As he left the 
square, he came upon two or three dirty and ragged boys, play- 
ing at marbles. One of them, as he passed, made a bad shot; 
“T can do better than that,” the missionary said, and joined 
them. They showed him how to hold the marble, and then, 
with their hands upon their knees, and eager, down-turned 
faces, watched the trial of his skill. He, too, missed the mark, 
and a contest at once arose between him and the boys for the vic- 
tory. Other children, of course, joined the sport, and when a 
score or more had collected, he asked them if they had had any 
thing to eat that day. One had had his breakfast, another had 
only eaten a mouthful, others nothing at all ; but all were willin 
to go with him toa baker’s shop. He fed them there with eat 
and cakes, and got their promise to come to a school which 
would be opened on the next Sunday in a house hard by. 

The urchins were true to their word, when the Sunday came. 
But it was impossible to keep them still. They sang, they 
hurrahed, they swore, they fought with one another; but they 
would not listen. Once only were they got into their places, 
and coaxed into something like silence. But so soon as the 
superintendent closed his eyes to pray, with a wild yell they 
broke through every restraint, and rushed out of doors. 
They could bear any thing but praying. Nevertheless, there 
was no cause of discouragement, as the sequel has shown. 
These same children have, many of them, become orderly, 
industrious, advancing scholars; and the riotous, untamed exu- 
berance of animal life they displayed that day was the proof 
of their capacity for improvement. 

Soon after, Mr. Pease again visited the women whom he 
had before striven to reclaim. He was not met in the spirit 
with which he had been before received. These poor beings 
gathered about him and cursed him with the most fearful 
imprecations. Their consciences had been aroused by his 
preaching, and seeing no way of escape for themselves, the 
were nearly driven to despair. “For God’s sake,” they said, 
“let us alone. Don’t we remember that we were pure once, 
and had homes of our own; and who knows better than we 
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what we now are? Will you not let us have a little comfort 
on the earth, if we can, and not torment us before our time? 
You tell us to leave this place: if we do, how are we to live? 
None will trust us with work, or take us into their houses. 
If we quit the lives we are leading we must starve.” 

The missionary pondered over what he had seen and heard, 
as he walked home. The next day he sought to get work for 
these women, but was only laughed at for his pains. They 
would steal and pawn every thing intrusted to them, he was 
told; and it was only by becoming personally responsible that 
he succeeded in getting some plain sewing for them. How 
willingly the unaccustomed fingers of these poor creatures 
worked upon it! They sewed by day under the supervision of 
Mrs. Pease, and at night took their work with them. Some 
wrought by the light of their neighbor’s fire or candle, and 
others were found beneath the street-lamps. Their labor was 
worth nothing, for it had to be unravelled and sewn over 
again, yet they did as well as they could, and received, as was 
their due, full prices for their attempts. 

It was soon found that it did but little good to employ these 
women all day, and at night send them home where they were 
exposed to the worst temptations. Accordingly, Mr. Pease 

ave up his house in Henry street, and with his family moved 
- son into the very centre of the vileness and poverty, which 
has made the Five-Points notorious in every corner of the 
republic. A house of ill-repute was indicted as a nuisance and 
cleared of its inmates. Its walls swarmed with lice and fleas, 
and its halls and stairways reeked with filth. Quick-lime was 
thickly strewn upon every floor and rubbed into their crevices, 
and slacked by pouring water upon it. The doors and windows 
were then closed, and pans of living coals were put into all 
the rooms and brimstone thrown into them. The fime and the 
sulphur killed all the vermin, and a thorough cleansing with 
pure water made the house once more fit to be dwelt in. 

Thirty women and a few children were gathered into this 
dwelling on the first night it was opened. When bed-time 
came, he who was as a father to these outcasts prayed with 
them, and then sanga hymn. At first nearly all joined with 
him. But, one by one, their voices stopped, because of their 
weeping. It is not easy to say what emotions the hymn had 
per. <a It may be that they remembered the days when, 
at the close of the Sabbath, they sang with their mothers and 
sisters in their own homes. 

From that time until the present the Mission has nobly flour- 
ished. In October, 1850, a second house was taken, and the 
inmates of the asylum increased to sixty. In May, 1851, four 
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other houses adjoining, and two years afterward three more were 
hired. A bakery was also added to the establishment. About 
three hundred persons are now within the walls of the Mission, 
of whom one hundred and fifty are children, one hundred and 
twenty-five women, and twenty-five men. These have all been 
taken from the lowest classes in the city. Two hundred child- 
dren are in the schools, of whom not quite half come in from 
the streets, and are fed by the Mission. Two men, thirty 
women, and sixteen girls are employed in sewing; three men 
and ten boys in the making of shoes, and twenty-five women 
and girls in straw-work. The remainder are employed in 
cooking and keeping the houses in order. Several hundreds 
of every age, and of both sexes, within the past six months 
have been provided with places as servants and laborers in the 
city and aoheies country. In 1851, the receipts of the Mis- 
sion were two thousand six hundred dollars; in 1853, they 
amounted to seventeen thousand six hundred dollars. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Pease, we were permitted to go 
through the seven houses which compose the House of Indus- 
try. They were all clean and well warmed. In some rooms 
women were sewing, quilting, and binding shoes; in others 
children were weaving coarse willow baskets and making arti- 
ficial flowers, and in others men were at work as tailors and 
shoemakers, Every one seemed contented. Nothing that we 
saw, however, during our visit, pleased us half so well as 
the children in the schools. These were gathered under their 
teachers in various rooms, according to their ages and capaci- 
ties. They were not, as we expected to see, a stupid and 
degenerate class; they did not bear in their faces the impress 
of their parents’ vices, and of the privations they had once suf- 
fered ; on the contrary, most of them had clear and healthy skins 
and bright and intelligent countenances. We doubt whether 
in any school among us which numbers two hundred scholars 
there would be found more of whom better hopes could be 
entertained than are in this school of the House of Industry. 
These children besides being taught are fed and clothed by the 
Mission, and most of them sleep within its walls. 

We must not omit to speak of the farm of sixty-four acres 
of arable land which has been recently bought by several gen- 
tlemen for the purposes of the Mission, and which will play an 
important part hereafter in its operations. It lies in Westches- 
ter county, upon the River Bronx. It was without buildings 
at the time of its purchase ; but within a few months a house, 
four stories high, has been reared upon it. The basement con- 
tains a kitchen, a large dining-room, and store-rooms; upon 
the first floor are a parlor, reading-room, offices, and several 
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bed-rooms; upon the second are the private apartments of the 
superintendent and a large play-room, while dormitories occupy 
the remaining stories. Barns are to be built upon the farm, 
and workshops also, so soon as the money requisite for these 
undertakings shall he contributed. 

We will let Mr. Pease unfold for himself the objects for 
which this farm was bought. ‘The country establishment,” 
-he says in his report to the Trustees of the Mission, “should 
be regarded as the great field of improvement, and the princi- 
pal dwelling place of those under our charge. Yet the house 
at the Five-Points should not be given up, but maintained as 
a centre of operations and influence in the city—a place of 
reception, trial, and training, and of temporary employment 
and relief, where such only are needed. The prospect of trans- 
fer to an inviting home in the country will generally be a 
strong incentive to good conduct, by which the length of trial 
at the house at the Five-Points may be regulated.” “The prin- 
cipal industrial operations being there carried on, it may be 
hoped that their country establishment will eventually, in a 
great measure, be rendered self-supporting, while that at the 
Five-Points will always be partially so. ‘The employments at 
the country house should be farming and gardening, (in the 
proper seasons,) in which all inmates, of either sex, should take 
part, according to their strength and capacity. In the inter- 
vals, housework, plain sewing, tailoring, shoe-making, basket- 
making, and all other branches of industry which can be profi- 
tably introduced, should be taught and carried on. All our 
operations, whether in city or country, will doubtless be con- 
ducted upon the vital col essential principle of the system, as 
embodied in your articles of incorporation,* namely, voluntary 
labor and just wages as far as practicable, and charity pure and 
free when charity becomes necessary. It is this which distinguishes 
our system from pauperism, and justifies the effort to supersede the 
Alms-House by the House of Industry.” 

We stated at the outset that Mr. Pease was first sent into 
the Five-Points by the Methodists. A misunderstanding arose 
between them and him, and in 1852, they withdrew their sup- 

rt from him. But they did not quit the field. After neti 
ing and holding their schools for a few months under a wooden 
shed in the square, they bought the OLD BREWERY, tore down 
its tottering walls, and erected what is now known as the FIvE- 
Pornts Mission-Hcvse. 

The OLD BREWERY was built in 1792, and in 1837 was con- 
verted into a tenement house. We never saw it, but the fol- 
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lowing description, taken from the Times newspaper, will serve 
the double purpose of giving to our readers an idea of this 
notorious building and of the condition of the Five-Points 
themselves : 


“An alley extends all around the building; on the north side it is of 
irregular width, wide at the entrance and ually tapering to a point. On 
the opposite side the passage-way is known by the name of ‘ Murderer’s Alley,’ 
a filthy, narrow path, scarcely three feet in width. There are double rows 
of rooms throughout the building, entered by the alley-ways on either side. 
Some of these are just passably decent; the majority are dirty, dark, and 
totally unfit for occupation. The dark and winding passage-ways, which 
extend throughout the whole building, must have afforded a convenient 
means of escape to thieves and criminals of all kinds; various hiding-places 
have also been recently discovered, which have no doubt afforded the means 
of escape to offenders against the laws. In the floor in one of the upper 
rooms a place was found where the boards had been sawed; upon tearing 
them up, human bones were found, the remains, no doubt, of a victim of 
some murder. The whole of the building above ground is rickety and 
dilapidated. Our way was explored, by the aid of a single lamp, in com- 
pany with two gentlemen and a guide; besides these there were a number of 
rather rough-looking customers, who appeared as much interested as an 
body élse. But when one of the gentlemen complained, in one of the dark 
passages, of a strange hand in his pocket, our guide told us, in an under- 
tone, that we were surrounded by a gang of the most notorious pickpockets 
of that section, and must take good care of our watches. No pleasant mat- 
ter to be groping at night through this building with the light in sight only 
a portion of the time and in the midst of a pushing, crowding set of des- 
peradoes! 

“In the south-west corner of the basement, in a room not more than fii- 
teen feet square, twenty-six human beings reside. A man could hardly 
stand erect in it; two men were sitting by the blaze of a few sticks when 
our company entered; women lay on a mass of filthy, unsightly rags in the 
corner, sick, feeble, and emaciated; six or seven children were in various 
attitudes about the corner; an old table covered with broken dishes; two 
women were peeling potatoes and actually pulling off the skins with their 
finger-nails. The smoke and stench of the room was so suffocating that it 
could not be long endured; and the announcement that, in addition to the 
misfortunes of poverty, they had the measles to boot, started most of our 

arty in a precipitate retreat from the premises. 

“On the front side of the building the basement was deeper, but, if possi- 
ble, worse. Here were seen only a few miserable-looking women; one was 
drunk and stupid, and lay upon the bare floor in the corner; in a side room, 
in front of a fire-place and before a full blaze, sat two women, who looked as 
low and debased as any human beings could. No furniture was in the 
room, with only the floor for their bed and the scant dresses they wore for 
their only covering.” 


The New Misston-Hovsz is a brick building of plain exte- 
rior, and cost $36,000. In the basement are bath-rooms and 
wardrobes, offices, and two large school-rooms. About one 
hundred children are clothed and taught by the Mission. Like 
the scholars under the care of Mr. Pease, they are sprightly 
and intelligent, and we were assured by the teachers during a 
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visit we paid the Mission, that although their parents were of 
the most vicious and intemperate class in the Five-Points, 
they were docile and ready pupils. A class of girls sang 
several pretty songs to us, in one of which they held up their 
hands to show how clean they were, and in another, pretended 
to go to sleep to the words, “ Weare all nid—nodding.” Their 
mimicry was capital, and our heart was filled with gladness at 
the hopeful future which now exists for these dear little ones, 
whom Christ loved so tenderly when he was upon the earth. 

In another room in the basement we found half-a-dozen girls 
of larger growth. These were just reaching womanhood, and 
had been taken from the streets, where in another year they 
would have been ruined well-nigh beyond recovery. It is the 
design of the Mission to teach con habits of industry, and at 
the same time give them a thorough moral and intellectual 
training. They were busily weaving baskets, and seemed 
pleased and contented. Nevertheless, it is no easy matter to 
interest them. The lives — lead in the Mission-House are 
spiritless in comparison with their previously unrestrained 
existence, and it sometimes happens with them, as with the 
inmates of the Magdalen Asylum, that they long for and 
return to their former exciting mode of life. 

In the second and third stories of the Mission-House are the 
parsonage and a chapel, in which are seats for five hundred 
persons. Religious services are held in it thrice on Sunday, 
and as many times during the week. The church already 
numbers thirty communicants, who, rescued from the depths 
of their previous degradation, are striving to prove the sin- 
cerity of their reformation by leading peaceful, temperate, and 
industrious lives. 

The missionary who labors among them has no easy task to 
perform. During the week, besides the supervision he must 
maintain over the schools and religious meetings, he is beset 
by needy creatures who are begging for relief, and great pa- 
tience and care must be exercised by him lest the wants of 
the undeserving be supplied to the exclusion of the worthy. 
When Sunday comes, he must lay aside his learning and bring 
himself down to the capacities of his hearers, who are like 
children. They sing and cry, almost as their inclinations 
prompt them, and freely answer questions which the preacher 
may put in the course of his sermon. Thus, one Sunday, 
while he was expounding some of the great truths of Christ- 
ianity, he looked around among his hearers and asked, “Do 
you believe this?” A woman, well known in that neighbor- 
hood—Debby, by name—at once rose up, and solemnly said: 
“Yes; Ido ieee every word of it, and, by God’s help, I'll 
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try to be good.” No one of the congregation seemed to think 
she had done any thing amiss, nor was the missionary at all 
disconcerted. 

The fourth and fifth stories of the Mission-House are 
divided into twenty suites of apartments, each suite consisting 
of a sitting-room and two bed-rooms. These are well-lighted 
and ventilated, and are let to the poor (widows with families 
having the preference) at the rate of $5 a month. We went 
through nearly all of these rooms, and found them clean and 
comfortably furnished. Many of them were carpeted, and had 
muslin curtains at the windows. The inmates of these tene- 
ments are free to come and go as they please, and to live in 
the manner they like best. The only rules they are required 
to observe are to abstain from drink, and to be at home at ten 
o’clock in the evening, when the public gate is closed until 
morning. Nevertheless, they are carefully looked after by the 
missionary, who, by sympathizing with them when they are in 
trouble, by giving them work, by interesting himself in their 
children, and by friendly counsel, is able to exert a strong and 
healthful influence over them. 

The halls and stair-cases of the building are kept clean and 
are lighted by the Mission, who also provide conveniences for 
washing clothes and drying them upon the roof, as well as 
receptacles for all refuse matter. The Mission has a large lot 
unoccupied behind this house, upon which is soon to be reared 
a large building, to be devoted in the main to tenements for 
the poor. We earnestly wish that rich and humane men 
would visit this Mission-House, and see for themselves how 
much good they might do, without pecuniary loss, by building 
tenements like these all over the city for the use of our 
laboring poor. 

The success which attended Mr. Pease’s efforts stimulated 
others to enter upon the same field. In February, 1853, the 
Children’s Aid Sadiawy was organized, under the auspices of 
Charles L. Brace, its Secretary. Its design is to withdraw the 
children of New-York from the evil influences with which 
they are surrounded, and to provide them with work and new 
homes. Or, to state the matter more particularly, the Society 
proposes to open work-shops for the poor boys, and “ Indus- 
trial Schools” for the girls; and to provide homes among the 
manufacturers, mechanics, and farmers in the country, and 
among Christian families in the city, for as many of both sexes 
as is possible. No light task has it imposed upon itself. In’ 
1849, there were 1000 vagrant childen in the city, and in eleven 
wards 2955 were engaged in -thieving, of whom two thirds 
were girls between the ages of eight and sixteen. In 1852, the 
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Grand-Jury reported: “Of the higher grades of felony, four 
fifths of the complaints examined have been against minors, 
and two thirds of all the complaints acted upon during the 
term have been against persons between the ages of nineteen 
and twenty-one.” The Captain of Police in the Eleventh 
Ward of the city affirms, as the result of long investigation by 
him, that, out of the 12,000 children of the ward, between the 
ages of five and sixteen, 5000 never attended a school of any 
kind. These statistics will give our readers some idea of the 
labors which the Society has taken upon itself. 

This Association is still in its very infancy; yet it has met 
with unexpected success. It sent last year, we learn from its 
first report, to good homes in the country, 164 boys and 43 
girls, of whom about twenty were taken from prison. ‘“ The 
great majority were the children of poor or degraded people, 
who were leaving them to grow y 4 neglected in the streets. 
They were found by our visitors at the turning-point of their 
lives, and sent to friendly homes, where they will be removed 
from the overwhelming temptations which poverty and neglect 
por yor J occasion in a great city. Of these two hundred boys 
and ge , & great proportion are so many criminals or vagrants 
saved; so much expense lessened to courts and prisons; so 
much poisonous influence removed from the city; and so 
many nore and girls, worthy of something better from society 
than a felon’s fate, placed where they can enter on manhood or 
womanhood somewhat as God intended they should.” 

In addition to this, a work-shop for pegging shoes has been 
opened at No. 26 Wooster street—in the heart of one of the 
worst portions of the city. This shop has employed on an 
average thirty boys between the ages of ten and fifteen, and 
gathered out of the streets, who have earned from $1.25 to $4 
a week. Theshop has nearly supported itself, although this 
is a small matter when compared with the good that has been 
done these boys. Without this work they would have been 
idle, or beggars, or thieves; whereas the past year has seen 
the development of a new life in them. They have been 
taught habits of order and industry, and received their first 
lessons in religious and intellectual culture. 

For the poor girls of the city six ‘“ Industrial Schools,” 
auxiliary to the Children’s Aid Society, have been established, 
in which more than four hundred children have been fed, 
clothed, and taught. The largest of these schools is at 22 
Oliver street, where one hundred and twenty pupils daily 
attend, taught by two paid and twenty voluntary teachers. 
Another is devoted to poor German girls, who are taught the 
English language, in order to fit them for the public schools. 
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They are more docile and affectionate than any children the 
Society has as yet met. 

These schools are opened at nine in the morning with the read- 
ing of a few verses from the Bible, singing and prayer. Before 
the children enter upon their tasks, they are made to wash 
their hands and faces thoroughly, and to comb their hair. They 
are thus taught to be neat and cleanly in their persons, an im- 
portant element in the instruction of these poor girls. The 
forenoon is spent by them in reading and writing, and in the 
study of arithmetic and geography. They are also exercised 
in singing for half an hour. At noon, they are marched in de- 
tachments to the dining-room, where, after grace, they receive 
an abundance of plain and wholesome food. Bean and beef- 
soup, rice, boiled Indian-pudding, and bread and molasses, com- 
pose their dinner ordinarily. They then sew from one until 
three upon garments intended for the children themselves. In 
a report-book, opposite to the name of each girl, numbers are 
put, according to her neatness, good conduct, and diligence, 
and the sum of these numbers at the end of every month points 
out the value of the clothing she is to receive. This plan 
works admirably. It excites the ambition of these children, 
making them strive to be neater and more docile and industri- 
ous. 

Besides these schools, there is another, having no connection 
with the Children’s Aid Society, called the “ Wilson Industrial 
School for Girls.” This was the pioneer of these labors in 
behalf of vagrant children and was opened after the Asylum 
for Friendiess Boys, of which we shall presently speak, was 
merged into the corporation known as the New-York Juvenile 
Asylum. We take from its annual report, a history of the 
establishment of this school. 

The ladies hitherto forming the Association for Friendless 
Boys, now came forward and organized the Girls’ Industrial 
School, and within three weeks after it was first proposed, they 
had hired an apartment, engaged a matron and a teacher, and 
commenced their labors. The district from which the girls 
were to be brought in was limited to that portion of the city 
which lies between Fourteenth and Houston streets, and the 
Second avenue and the East River. It is occupied mostly by 
tenement houses containing from ten to twenty families. The 
whole of this district was visited by a committee of ladies, and 
cards were distributed announcing the opening of the school on 
the 14th of February, 1853. On that morning a large number 
of girls assembled, many of whom were found to be proper 
subjects. for the public schools, and were necessarily refused 
admittance, and who left with many tears and lead, cries of 
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disappointment. For those who remained it was found abso- 
lutely indispensable to provide dinner. In many instances 
this was an inducement to parents to permit their children to 
ge and it was often found — this — — first meal for 
the day. Many of them, especially on Monday mornings, came 
to the need faint from thelr long fast ” 

This school has been in operation fora year. During this 
time 355 pupils have been received, clothed, fed, and taught 
plain sewing and the common branches of education. These 
scholars were received into the school only after their parents 
had been visited and their circumstances inquired into by the 
ladies. More than a thousand garments have been distributed 
among the girls, according to their various necessities, made by 
the children themselves, most of whom had never before used 
a needle. Sixty ladies have been in attendance each week at 
the school, teaching and superintending the work done in the 
establishment. Under these influences many families have be- 
come able to send their children to the public schools, others 
have been sent to places in the city and country, and others 
again have become so skilled in the use of the needle as to be able 
to obtain from the shops some of the coarse kinds of sewing. 

The generous ladies who compose this Society have lately 
bought a handsome house near Tompkins’ Square, which they 
have put in complete order for their School and Asylum. It is 
large and convenient, is fitted up with baths, and is lighted 
with gas. In the basement are the kitchen and dining-room; 
the rest of the house is devoted to school and work-rooms. It 
cost $10,700, of which sum nearly the whole has been paid. 
The expense of the maintenance of the school in 1853 was 
nearly $1600. 

There is nothing in all these labors of love which gives to 
the thoughtful so much encouragement and hope as the fact 
that it is the rich and well-born who are taking the chief part 
in them. Women, whose positions and associations naturall 
keep them out of sight of the poverty and degradation which 
lie beneath them, are now heartily entering upon the task of 
alleviating that poverty and removing that degradation. It 
would seem as if the restraints with which custom and fashion 
have incrusted many noble natures were falling off under the 
pressure of Christ-like principles beneath. If the rich and 
cultured who, through carelessness or ignorance, have hitherto 
stood aloof from those who most needed their aid, are now 
learning the divine qualities of patience and kindness, and the 
art of adapting themselves to the capacities of children, in or- 
der to guide these little ones into the paths of order and virtue, 
may we not hope that a brighter day is now dawning upon the 
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world? How is the millennium ever to come, excepting by 
efforts like these which are being made in the missions at the 
Five-Points, and the Girls’ Industrial Schools? 

The schools for girls once established, the attention of the 
Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society was turned towards the 
news-boys of New-York. All who have ever passed any of 
the great newspaper establishments can not have failed to 
notice them. ‘They compose a class by themselves. The 
maintain themselves mostly by selling newspapers, and with all 
the independence that self-maintenance gives them, they are as 
impatient of restraint as young eagles. They are bright, 
shrewd, crafty, and given to lying, yet full of generous and 
hearty impulses in their dealings with one another. They take 
their meals at the eating-houses, always calling, when the 
have had a successful day, for the best of every kind of food. 
During the day they sell newspapers, and when these are dis- 
posed of, sometimes sell mock jewelry along the wharves. At 
night they betake themselves to the cheaper theatres. None 
enjoy a play more heartily than they, and none discuss with 
greater relish the merits of the actors. The theatre closed, they 
creep into cellars, or boxes upon the pavements, or the vaults 
of the printing-offices, and sleep, if it be not too cold, until day- 
break. No boys of their rank in life are better worth reclaim- 
ing; for their intelligence, activity, and shrewdness, if rightly 
directed, could not fail of making them useful and prominent 
men. 

Their vocabulary is filled with slang words. With them to 
sleep out of doors is “snoozing,” and walking at night when it is 
too cold to sleep is “bumbing. Begging goes by the name of 
“rubbing,” the pilfering of luggage is called “ smashing,” 
and the selling of mock jewelry “ bluffing.” 

Of course these homeless boys are exposed to a thousand 
evils, and the “ Lodging-House for News-Boys” was established 
for the purpose of rescuing them. The topmost story of the office 
of the Sun newspaper was hired, and divided by a partition 
into two rooms. In one, beds or bunks for eighty boys were 
put; the other was reserved for an office, a bath and wash- 
room, andaschool-room. The restrictions upon the boys are 
as few as possible. Each must pay six cents a night for his 
bed, be in f ten o’clock, and take a bath before going to sleep. 
The cost of the maintenance of the establishment is about 
$1000 per annum, although it will be self-supporting as soon as 
its beds are regularly taken. About thirty-five boys only avail 
themselves of its privileges. 

No directly religious instruction is given them, lest they 
should be driven away. But they are taught to read and write 
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and cipher by voluntary teachers, are permitted the use of a 
small library belonging to the lodging-house, and receive les- 
sons insinging. They learn readily, and are for the most part 
willing scholars. But it is necessary to treat them in a frank 
and hearty manner, and many, not knowing their peculiarities, 
receive rebuffs, like that which a mild-voiced man received, 
who began his address, “ Young gentlemen.” “ Ain’t no gen- 
tlemen here,” was the quick response; ‘ we are all snoozers.” 

We were exceedingly pleased with a visit we paid the lodg- 
ing-house a few evenings ago. The boys, all fresh from their 
baths, were running about the well-warmed and lighted room 
without their coats, and with bare feet. Mr. Tracy, the Super- 
intendent, had them under capital control. They were frolick- 
some and full of spirit without being boisterous. They sang 
several hymns (it being Sunday night) at our request, with a 

at deal of spirit; and it is worthy of notice that all the 

ymns they chose were founded y we texts like this, “ Love 

one another.” It seemed to prove the dawning of a kinder and 
gentler spirit in their hearts. 

A savings bank has lately been established in the school- 
room for them. It is a simple drawer in a table, divided into 
partitions, and kept securely locked. Through the top of the 
table, in which the drawer is, small holes have been cut, 
through which to drop coin, and these slits are numbered so that 
each boy can know his own bank. In one month, thirty of 
these ragged little fellows deposited $70, which when the cold 
weather came, they drew out and bought clothing for them- 
selves. They seemed well pleased with their prudence, as they 
had a right to feel; nevertheless, a warm discussion arose among 
them on the Ist of November, whether the bank should be 
closed for a week or for the whole month. A little fellow, 
Barney by name, with black lustrous eyes and an earnest face, 
made quite a speech in favor of the longer period. He urged 
the benefits they had experienced, and called upon all to side 
with him, excepting those who put no money in the bank the 
month before, and who, therefore, he declared “were not 
citizens and had no vote!” His earnestness prevailed, and it 
was voted that the bank should be closed for the whole month. 

The Superintendent, as was wise, took no part in this dis- 
cussion. But when the minority, in the first impulse of their 
dissatisfaction, began to threaten to withdraw from the bank 
altogether, he seized upon the occasion to teach them a useful 
lesson. “Boys,” he said, “when men get together to decide 
any question, as for example, in Congress, after the question 
has been fairly discussed and the vote taken, those who are in 
the minority always cheerfully yield to the majority.” This 
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seemed a new idea to the dissatisfied; but the doctrine found 
favor in their eyes, and they ceased their threats at once. It 
is in this way that their Superintendent, who is admirably 
adapted for his place, has exerted a very strong influence over 
them. He gives them the fullest liberty, but, by carefully watch- 
ing the opportunity, is able to teach them lessons of submission, 
kindness, or generosity, in the method best calculated to 
impress the instruction firmly on their memories. 

A powerful auxilary to the Children’s Aid Society are the 
“ Boys’ Meetings,” which are held in different portions of: the 
city upon Sunday. There are a great many boys who can 
not be prevailed upon to enter a church or Sunday-school, and 
these meetings have been opened for the purpose of influencing 
them by means of addresses adapted to their capacities, and of 
music and simple prayers. This effort was commenced in the 
spring of 1848 (we quote almost verbatim the words of one of 
the founders of these meetings) by three members of the Car- 
mine-street Presbyterian Church, who had repeatedly dis- 
cussed the probabilities of success in laboring for the vagrant 

-children of New-York. An effort was made to learn some- 
thing of their numbers, habits, employments, and condition. 
After a careful examination, it was found that about twenty 
thousand children never went to Sunday-school, and a majority 
of that number never received any religious instruction what- 
ever. They lived for the most part in by-streets, never worked 
or went to school, and spent their time in lounging about the 
wharves, in fishing and in pitching pennies. Deeply impressed 
with the duty of doing something for the welfare of these 
wretched children, a “ Boy’s Meeting” was projected—a church 
for boys—whose exercises should be of a ener adapted to 
interest and instruct them. 

A room was aecordingly rented in a favorable location, and 
the first meeting held in June, 1848. Here, as everywhere 
else, where boys of this description are got together, nothing 
could at first be done. They shouted and laughed loudly, 
crept under the benches and upset them, so as to sometimes 
throw twenty boys upon the floor at once, and joined in with all 
their might when Old Hundred was attempted to be sung, to the 
tune of “ Jim Crow” or “Old Dan Tucker,” with a chorus of 
three cheers for the man who sung, and a finale of stamping and 
clapping of hands to “trot him out to sing again.” Yet here 
too, as everywhere else, their attention was gained in the end, 
and sometimes four hundred vagrant boys have been gathered 
into this school, all attentive and quiet listeners, and singing 
hymns zealously, but without their original accompaniments. 

Seven similar “‘ Boys’ Meetings” have been established since 
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1848 in different portions of the city. They are doing a vast 
deal of good, yet not the least of their benefits has been the 
establishment of the Asylum for Friendless Boys, now merged 
in the New-York Juvenile Asylum. 

’ In 1850, several benevolent gentlemen in New-York applied 
to the Legislature for a charter, under which they might estab- 
lish an asylum for the vagrant and destitute children in the 
city. For some reason, now not clearly known, their peti- 
tion was rejected. It was renewed, however, the next year 
with better success. A charter, organizing the New-York 
Juvenile Asylum, was granted, and it was proved by the 
twenty-seventh section of the Act of Incorporation, that, when 
the Society should collect fifty thousand dollars by voluntary 
subscription, they should be entitled to apply to the city for 
an equal sum. This condition of the charter was soon com- 
plied with, and in January, 1853, the coporation took pos- 
session of the house No. 109 Bank street, which had been 
previously occupied as an asylum for friendless boys. About 
three hundred and sixty boys were committed during the first 
year to the Asylum, of whom a third were afterward appren- 
ticed to service, the rest remaining in the establishment. The 
number for this, the current year, will greatly exceed that of 
the last. Upon the arrival of a child at the Asylum, he 
receives a bath and new clothes, if he stands in need of them, 
and at once enters upon the course of training marked out for 
him. He is eommdliod to rise at about sunrise; school occu- 
pies him six hours, and his work five. Besides being taught 
the common branches of an English education, the boys are 
instructed in gardening, tailoring, shoe-making, and the plait- 
ing of straw; and the girls in cooking, sewing, and knitting. 
The exercises of each day are begun and closed by reading the 
Scriptures. 

This charity, although it grew out of the movement made 
for the establishment of ‘“ Boys’ Meetings” and “ Industrial 
Schools,” differs from them in an important particular. In them 
no restraint is laid upon the freedom of the children, they 
being free to attend or stay, as they please. The inmates of 
the Juvenile Asylum on the other hand are those who have 
been apprenticed by their parents or guardians to the Society, 
or committed to it by the magistrates of the city. Moreover, 
the Asylum receives sixty dollars a year from the treasury of 
the city for every child it receives and maintains. In this 
respect also it is to be distinguished from the societies we have 
endeavored to describe, since they are supported entirely by 
the gifts of benevolent persons. 


The first feeling, we would say in conclusion, which will fill 
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the heart of him who enters into the investigation of the condi- 
tion of the vagrant children of New-York, will be one of des- 
penny Their numbers are so great and constantly recruited 

y additions from abroad, and their vices and degradation are 
so deeply rooted, that any attempt to reclaim them seems 
impossible. All that can be done, it would appear at first 
sight, is to touch this mass of evil and corruption at a few 
salient points, leaving its core untouched. The labors of the 
missionaries at the Five-Points and of the Childrens’ Aid 
Society, however, have demonstrated this fact, and this is not 
the least good they have done—that degraded as the children 
of our lowest classes are, and great as is their number, they can 
be redeemed. If rich men will spend a little of their wealth, 
and they who have leisure will give a portion of their spare 
time, these poor, neglected, outcast little ones can be taught all 
that it is needful they should know, to make them honest, 
industrious, and useful citizens. And if the time ever comes 
when this work shall be accomplished, it will be our chief 
glory, although the wealth of Europe and her treasures of art 
should become our inheritance. 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
HIS EARLY VOYAGES TO THIS COUNTRY. 


AMoNnG the names which adorn early American history none 
stands more prominent than Sir Walter Raleigh, and distin- 
guished as he is in the annals of England for his brilliant and 
eminent services to his country, he is not less deserving of the 
— and admiration of the people of the American Union, 
as being .the pioneer of the settlements made within its bounds; 
whence he has received the appellation of “The Father of 
American Colonization.” 

In the histories of this country, an account is given of the 
several expeditions to it ennal te him ; but which, embrac- 
ing a wide space, have only summarily and briefly related 
them. Having paid some attention to the biographies of him 
that have been written, especially to that by Mr. Cayley, to 
which are appended the journals of the different leaders of 
these expeditions, in which are minutely related their opera- 
tions, it has appeared to me that a more full account of them, 
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drawn from these sources, would be agreeable to the readers 
of this Journal. 

It will not be unsuitable, previous to giving it, to present a 
sketch of his early life, to exhibit in what manner he induced 
the first of English subjects, to engage in plans of coloniza- 
tion. 

Few men have at any time appeared on the public stage, in 
whom were united so many shining and various qualities, and 
who acted in so many different capacities in the concerns of 
his country, as Sir Walter Raleigh. A naval and military 
hero, he was also a statesman, who | pose ne an important 
part in the councils of his nation; and an adroit courtier, who 
contended for the favor of his sovereign, Queen Elizabeth, 
amid a throng of the brightest geniuses in the kingdom, who 
surrounded her throne, each aiming to be first in her regard; 
and with these qualities, possessed of an ardent love of science, 
and devoting to the pursuit of it the leisure hours he could 
secure amid the bustling scenes of war he struggles against 
the intriguing schemes of rivals at court, and gives to the world 
the fruits of his studies in writings of the highest character for 
wisdom of remark and elegance of composition. 

He was born in the year 1532, in the county of Devonshire, 
in the reign of the sovereign just mentioned, at a period when 
the critical relations of England with other powers, required 
the employment of all her great abilities, ak the counsels of 
the eminent men, a galaxy unsurpassed in any age of its his- 
tory, who then shed lustre on their country. 

Of his early years little is known, but from the best authori- 
ties, those of Lord Bacon and Camden, it is undoubted that he 
entered the University of Oxford. But it appears that he con- 
tinued there not more than two years. When not over seven- 
teen, a civil war existing in France between the Huguenots 
and Catholics, the Queen having commissioned Henry Cham- 
peron, a relative of his, to raise a troop of one hundred horse 
to assist the Huguenots, Raleigh, with the spirit of enterprise 
which ever characterized him, breaking from his studies, joined 
the volunteer corps and went over with it to the scene of civil 
strife. 

He remained in France five years to the death of Charles V., 
and in this school, from the battles in which he was engaged, 
and the constant observation of the military skill of the dis- 
tinguished leaders on both sides of the great struggle, he laid 
the foundation of the military reputation he afterwards pos- 
sessed, and, without doubt, at his early age, and this being his 
first entrance into the world, in some measure formed his man- 
uers by the example of this polite and refined nation. 
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His next stage of action was in the Netherlands, joining the 
enemy sent out there under General Sir John Norris, by Queen 
Elizabeth, to aid the Prince of Orange against the Spaniards, 
then seeking to subject his country to Spanish domination ; 
where he must have further improved his knowledge of the 
military art. 

But he was destined to have his talents also exercised on 
another element, the ocean, which in the end, became his favor- 
ite field, and on which he acquired the most distinction. These 
land engagements belong to his early years; his naval career 
is the great feature of his life. 

Soon after his return from Holland, being then in his twenty- 
fifth year, his brother-in-law, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, having ob- 
tained a patent from the Queen to plant and inhabit the north- 
ern parts of America unpossessed by any power with which 
she was in alliance, prepared some vessels to make a voyage to 
Newfoundland, which had been discovered by the Cabots under 
Henry VII. But the interior of the country had not been ex- 
amined and the trade that had been commenced with it under 
Edward VL, which made a good return from the fisheries, had 
since been negligently carried on. 

Many gentlemen of good standing resorted to Sir Hum- 
phrey to accompany him in the expedition, and young Raleigh 
also agreed to join it, and fitted out a ship. The example 
and encouragement of his brother it may be supposed, had 
some influence on him; but it appears that he had early im- 
bibed a predilection for the sea. his may have been at first 
inspired by his being born in Devonshire, which looked into 
the ocean, and was also the birth-place of those distinguished 
naval heroes, Drake and Hawkins, whose exploits may have 
drawn the attention of his youthful mind. But it also appears 
from a family tradition that the discoveries of Columbus and 
the conquests of Cortez and Pizarro, were the favorite histo- 
rians that, while at the University, engaged his early attention. 

After Sir Humphrey Gilbert had prepared his vessels, divi- 
sions arose among those who had agreed to join him; some 
were unwilling to obey orders, and at length most deserted 
him, leaving him with only a few of his assured friends. With 
these, however, he put to sea; but he was shortly compelled 
to return home with the loss of a large ship from a sharp en- 
counter it had with the Spaniards. It has been doubted whe- 
ther Raleigh actually embarked in the expedition; but this 
doubt is entirely removed by a letter which an author of the 
time addressed to him, in which he tells him “that after your 
return from land service, having gained sufficient knowledge 
and experience therein in the military art, that you might 
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be able to serve your Prince and the commonwealth, you were 
desirous to be acquainted with maritime affairs; then you, to- 
gether with your brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, traversed the 
seas for the search of such countries from which, if they had 
been discovered, infinite commodities in sundry respects, must 
have ensued; and whereof there was no doubt if the fleet 
then accompanying you had, according to appointment, fol- 
lowed, and you yourself had escaped the dangerous sea-fight 
wherein many of your company were slain.” 

After this enterprise Raleigh was again engaged in service 
on land. A rebellion having broken out in Ireland, he joined 
the forces under the Earl of Desmond, employed against the 
insurgents, as captain of a company, and conducted himself 
during the campaign with such gallantry, skill, and judgment, 
that when the Kar! left for England in the spring of 1551, his 
government of Munster, the seat of the rebellion, was given 
2 him, together with Sir William Morgan, and Captain 

ierce. 

Raleigh was not long returned to England, when we find him 
attracting the attention of Queen Elizabeth, and introduced 
to court; an event that led to the most important consequences 
in his future career. The manner in which it is related to have 
occurred bears something of a romantic character, but as it is 
mentioned by all his biographers, must be considered authentic. 

As the Queen was returning from her barge, in which she 
had made an excursion on the Thames, attended by a royal 
retinue, which drew a throng to observe her progress, Raleigh, 
who was among the by-standers, in the bloom of early manhood, 
and who had always been studious to set off his person with 
an elegant dress, seeing the Queen arrive at a miry place, threw 
off his velvet-plush mantle, and laid it down for Elizabeth to 
pass over. His action and appearance were noticed by the 
Queen, who, not insensible to attractions from the other sex, 
on her return to the palace soon after sent for him. The mind 
of Raleigh, intent always on seizing advantages offered to him, 
perceived at once the road that was opened to his ambition, 
and availed itself of whatever means offered to rise in the favor 
and regard of the Queen. It is related by one of his biogra- 
phers, that after he had been introduced to court, he wrote with 
a diamond on a window-glass which he thought the Queen 
could not fail of observing, this line: 


“Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall.” 


Beneath which was afterwards written by Elizabeth : 
“Tf thy heart fail thee, climb not at all.” 
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The accounts which the Queen received, on learning 
his name, of his gallant conduct in Ireland, doubtless 
strengthened the favorable impression he had made on her. 
But a circumstance which occurred after his introduction 
to court contributed still more to raise him in her estimation 
and regard. Toward the end of August, 1552, Lord Grey 
resigned the vice-royalty of Ireland, after he had held it two 
years, and a dispute arising between him and Raleigh on some 
matter connected with the Irish campaign, they were both 
heard before the Privy Council, of which discussion a cotem- 
porary gives the following account: “Among the second 
causes of his (Raleigh’s) growth, (not denying, or rather 
acquiescing in his actions and accomplishments being the 
first,) was the variance between him and Lord Grey in his 
descent into Ireland ; for it drew them both over to the 
Council Table to plead their cause, where he had so much 
the better in the telling of his tale, that the Queen and the 
Council took no slight mark of the man and his parts; from 
thence he came to be known and to have access to the Queen 
and the lords. It is certain that he had gotten the Queen’s 
ear in a trice, and she began to be taken with his elocution, 
and loved to hear his reasons to her demands; and the truth 
is, she took him for a kind of oracle, which nettled them all; 
yea, those he relied on began to take this his sudden favor for 
an alarm; to be sensible of their own supplantation, and to 
project his.” 

But whatever were the causes of the sudden rise of Raleigh, 
Elizabeth soon bestowed on him the highest marks of her favor, 
and placed him in the first rank of those around the throne. 
We find him among the gentlemen appointed by her to accom- 
pany the ambassador of France as his safe convoy home. Af- 
terwards, when the Duke of Anjou had been three months in 
England, making suit for the hand of Elizabeth, though she 
declined his proposals, principally from the strong aversion of 
her ministry to the alliance, she treated him with such marked 
respect, that when he left the kingdom to assume the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, she bore him company in person to 
Dover, and appointed a splendid retinue of nobles and gentle- 
men to wait upon him to his new government—among whom 
was Raleigh. 

About this time Sir Humphrey Gilbert, as four years of the 
patent granted him for six years had elapsed, thought it neces- 
sary to make a new attempt in person at the discoveries in 
which he had before failed. Accordingly, he fitted out a 
fleet of four ships, and Raleigh joined him, preparing a ship, 
which was the largest of all, and accompanied the fleet as vice- 
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admiral. The vessels departed from Plymouth on the 11th 
June, 1583. But in two or three days, Raleigh was obliged to 
return with his ship, from a contagious disease breaking out in 
it which infected the whole corps. To Sir Humphrey the 
voyage proved fatal. He arrived at Newfoundland, and took 
possession of the country for the Crown of England, but on his 
return, after he had gone three hundred leagues, was lost in 
one of his ships. 

After the hiilure of this expedition, Raleigh, filled with a 
spirit of maritime —_—_ from his earliest years, and having 
in two voyages under his relative had some naval experience, 
resolved on undertaking a voyage of discovery. 

The continent of North-America had not yet been fully made 
known. The Cabots had discovered it from Newfoundland 
southerly to the latitude of thirty-eight degrees, between the 
Delaware and Chesapeake Bays. The Spaniards had discovered 
and occupied Florida. Raleigh, whose inquisitive mind always 
sought for information on all subjects, was informed by mariners 
whom he met in Holland and Flanders, that the Spaniards in 
their voyages to South-America, on their return sailed through 
the Bahama Channel between Cuba and Florida, and following 
the western coast, found that it continually tended to the north, 
but how far they were prevented ascertaining by standing 
away to the east for Spain. From this information Raleigh 
conjectured that the country discovered by the Cabots and that 
by the Spaniards were connected by a continuous line of coast 
which was yet to be discovered. 

Entertaining these views, his thoughts were directed to the 
discovering of this connecting line of coast, and after much 
deliberation, having digested his scheme, he drew up the mode 
in which he proposed to prosecute it, which he laid before the 
Queen and Council; to whom it appearing a reasonable and 
practical undertaking, the Queen, in the beginning of the year 
1584, granted him by letters-patent full power to possess and 
enjoy such countries as he proposed to discover. 

On this he prepared an expedition for the purpose, of two 
vessels well’ furnished with men and provisions, the command 
of which he gave to Captains Philip Amidas and Arthur 
Barlowe. They sailed on the 24th of April, 1584, and from 
the report which they made on their return, we have the fol- 
lowing account of their voyage and its results. 

It appears that they went first to the West-Indies and sailed 
oma Cuba; then through the Bahama Channel, to avoid cross- 


ing the Gulf-Stream, which they supposed to be of greater force 
than they afterward found. They proceeded northward beyond 
_the Spanish discoveries, and on the 2d of July came to sound- 
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ings off the coast of North-Carolina; “and so sweet an air,” 
they observe, “‘ came from the land as if they had been in some 
delicate garden abounding with all kinds of odoriferous flow- 
ers, by which they were assured it could not be far distant.” 
On the 4th, they came in sight of the coast, which they took to 
be the Continent; but which proved to be the chain of long 
islands forming Pamlico Sound, along which they sailed one 
hundred and twenty miles before they could discover a passage 
through. The first they found they entered, and anchored before 
an island on which they landed and took possession of, in the 
name and for the use of the Queen. On the third day, a boat 
with some Indians was seen, and one of them came on board, to 
whom some presents were given; and the next day the brother 
of the king of the country came to the ships with several boats, 
containing forty or fifty Indians, who had a good appearance, 
and conducted themselves with great propriety, with whom the 
commanders commenced trading for skins. The king’s name 
was Wingina, and the country called Wingandacoa. After 
this, other parties came to trade, bringing the productions of 
the country, animal and vegetable of various kinds. In two 
or three days after the visit of the prince, he made another, in 
which he was accompanied by his wife, daughter, and two or 
three children. ‘The wife wore a long cloak of skin with the 
fur inside, and a piece of the same in front. About her forehead 
was a band of white coral, and in her ears strings of pearls 
hanging down to her waist. The rest of the women of the 
better sort had pendants of copper hanging in either ear, and 
some of the children had five or six in each. The prince had 
around his head a band of coral, and upon his head was a 
broad plate of copper or gold.” A continual traffic was there- 
after kept up with the prince, who frequently came to the 
ships, “and every day,” says the report, “sent deer, conies, 
hare, fish of the best description, and different kinds of excel- 
lent fruits and roots, melons, cucumbers, etc., and the country 
corn, which is most excellent, very white, fair, and well tasted.” 
“The soil of the country is the most plentiful, sweet, and 
wholesome of all the world; there are about fourteen sweet- 
smelling timber trees, and the most part of their underwood is 
bays and such like.” “They have also those oaks that we have, 
but much better.” It is probable that from the ornaments seen 
on the prince and his party, Amidas and Barlowe were led to 
believe that the country was also valuable for its mineral 
treasures. 

After the prince had made several visits to the ship, the 
commanders went in a boat to the island Roanoke, the place 
of his residence, where they were received with the greatest 
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kindness and hospitality. On approaching the shore, his wife, he 
being then absent, came running down toit in the most cheerful 
and friendly manner, and directed some of the Indians to carry 
them from the boat to the land, others to draw it up on the 
beach, and some to take charge of the oars and convey them to 
the house to be guarded. She then conducted them to the house, 
in which were several rooms, in one of which she entered with 
them and seated them before a large fire, and had their socks 
taken off and washed, and when they had again put them on, 
they were taken to another room where a plentiful repast was 
spread of maize, venison, and fish, variously dressed, different 
roots, and melons, and other fruits. ‘ We were entertained,” 
they remark, “ with all love and kindness, and with as much 
bounty after their manner, as they could possibly devise. We 
found the people most gentle, loving, and faithful, void of all 
guile and treason, and such as live after the manner of the golden 
age. 

” Having obtained all the information they could of the con- 
tinent, the course of the coast, the rivers emptying into the 
sea, and the different nations around, they concluded to return 
to England without attempting to make any settlement, “ con- 
tenting themselves,” as they observe, “ with the service at this 
time, which we hope hereafter to enlarge as occasion and assist- 
ance shall be given,” and accordingly made preparations to sail 
to England, where they arrived the middle of September. 

The report which they made of their voyage was highly 
gratifying to the Queen, who, delighted with the beauty and 
riches of the country they made known, directed, in allusion 
to her state of life, that it should be called “ Virginia.” 

This is the account given by all the biographers of Raleigh, 
who refer to Oldys, one of his earliest, as their authority. 
But this origin of the name “ Virginia,” appears to us doubt- 
ful. It would imply that Elizabeth gloried in her single state, 
which is opposed to her receiving proposals for a match from 
the Duke of Anjou, as has been related, and from which she 
appears to have been diverted only by the opposition of her 
ministry, an opinion confirmed by the very marked respect 
she showed the Duke on his return. Besides the sedulous 
attentions paid her by Lord Leicester for twenty years, during 
which he was generally considered the favorite at court, to- 
gether with his incarceration of his wife in a castle in Scotland, 
so affectingly related by Sir Walter Scott in his novel Kenil- 
worth, would not, it may be presumed, have been made but 
from a hope of gaining the hand of Elizabeth, which he could 
not have entertained had he known that she had determined 
to remain ever in a single state. To this we may add that 
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the devoted homage paid by Raleigh to the Queen, and all the 
arts of flattery he made use of towards her, (as exhibited in 
his after-life, which does not fall within the subject embraced by 
this paper,) would not have been shown unless his ambitious 
spirit aspired to the same elevation, and that he had hopes of 
reaching it. 

It has struck us that the name Virginia was taken from 
Wingina, the king of the country which Amidas and Barlowe 
made known. Virgina and Wingina are not very unlike in 
sound, and the people hearing an unknown Indian name may 
have taken it for Virginia, and supposed it given in honor of 
the Queen. Or Raleigh, having so many motives to flatter 
her, may, with the ingenuity he possessed, have purposely 
altered it. 

The result of this expedition, while it raised Raleigh in 
favor with the Queen, also increased his reputation with the 
public. The session of Parliament 1584, approaching, he was 
elected a member for the county of Devon, and we find him 
acting in it on a committee upon several bills. It was also 
during this session that he received from the Queen the honor 
of knighthood, a compliment the more to be valued as a testi- 
mony to his abilities and services as Elizabeth bestowed her 
titles in a frugal manner and with caution and discrimination. 
The Queen also patronized his plan of colonization, and to assist 
him, granted him a patent for licensing the venders of wine 
throughout the kingdom. 

Raleigh also received about this time another mark of the 
royal favor. An end having been put to the Irish rebellion, 
the Earl of Desmond’s territories in Ireland were declared for- 
feited, and after some restitutions had been made, the remain- 
der was divided into seignories and given chiefly to those who 
had been most instrumental in appeasing the rebellion. One 
of the largest divisions, which was twelve thousand acres situ- 
ate in the counties of Cork and Waterford, was given by the 
Queen to Raleigh, upon condition of his planting and improv- 
ing the same. 

Early in June, 1585, Sir Walter Raleigh, (as he must now 
be styled,) from the favorable account given by Barlowe and 
Amidas of Virginia, resolved to form a settlement there, and 
prepared seven ships to sail to it with a colony of one hundred 
and eighteen men, under the command of Richard Lane, who 
was appointed governor of it. This first attempt to plant an 
English colony in North-America south of Newfoundland, ap- 
pears to have excited a good degree of interest in the public, 
as some persons of note were among the colonists, of which 
number was Hariot, the eminent mathematician. The ships 
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sailed on the 9th of April, and followed the route taken by 
Amidas and Barlowe, first to the West-Indies; thence passing 
through the Bahama Channel, they reached the coast of North- 
Carolina June 20th, when they anchored at the Island Wocron. 
They then proceeded to Roanoke, the residence of the king 
Wingina, and there Lane planted his colony and built a fort 
and houses for its accommodation. After this he made several 
excursions to the main and was most favorably impressed with 
it. In a letter which he wrote to Richard Hackluyt, the cele- 
brated geographer and historian, to whom this continent is so 
much indebted for the assistance he gave to all plans for colo- 
nizing it, he says: “ We have found the main to be the best 
soil under the cope of heaven, abounding in such sweet fruit- 
- trees that bring such rich and pleasant gums, grapes of such 

greatness as France, Spain, nor Ttaly have no greater, several 
kinds of flax and maize, or Guinea wheat, whose ear yieldeth 
corn for bread for one hundred upon one ear. . . . Beside that, 
it is the best and most pleasing territory of the world,..... 
and very well peopled and towned, though savagely, and the 
— so wholesome that we had not one sick since we reached 

ere. 

But delightful as the country appeared, unfortunately for the 
colonists, they received information of a mine in the country, 
which so excited them that they entirely neglected cultivation 
and devoted their whole attention to the discovery of minerals. 
Lane, in an account which he wrote of his voyage, addressed to 
Sir Walter Raleigh, says: “That which made me most anxious 
to have some doings with the Mangoaks..... was that it 
is a thing most notorious to all the country, that there is a 
province to which the said Mangoaks have recourse and traffic 
up the river Moratoc, which hath a marvellous and most strange 
mineral,.... The mineral they say is wassador, which is 
copper; but they call by the name of wassador every metal 
whatsoever. They say it is the color of our copper, but our 
copper is better than theirs, and the reason is that it is redder 
and harder, whereas that is very soft and pale.” 

Being resolved if possible, to discover the mine, he prepared 
two double wherries with forty men or more, who were chiefly 
armed, taking only a small quantity of provisions, relying 
on obtaining a supply from the Mangoaks, and crossed over 
the sound to the river Moratoc which led to it in seven days. 
But this expedition proved unsuccessful. On ascending it, 
from the violence of its current, he made but a slow passage, 
and after four days’ rowing, “ during which he saw not a single 
person, though the banks were lighted up with fires, on the 
evening of the last day he heard a cry from some savages, 
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with which he was delighted, hoping to have been able to have 
conference with them.” He therefore directed an Indian who 
was with him, to answer them, which he did, when they 
began a song which he supposed was a welcome to him. But 
the Indian said they were preparing to fight. This was no 
sooner said than a shower of arrows was thrown upon one of 
the boats, but which injured none. He then landed with all his 
company, on seeing which, the savages all fled. The next 
morning, finding his stock of provisions reduced to the smallest 
quantity, occasioned by the tedious passage he had made, and 
having been assured that he could not obtain any from the 
savages should he pursue them, he determined to return home, 
and this resolution being made known to the company, the 
whole readily assented to it. In descending the river, by the 
force of the current he reached in a day the mouth of it, a 
distance which he had been four days in ascending, and lodged on 
an island, where he says, “we had nothing in the world to eat 
but potage of sassafras leaves.” From this island he crossed 
over the sound and returned to Roanoke. 

That the discovery of mineral treasures was now his princi- 
pal object, appears from what he further observes in his letter 
to Raleigh: ‘The discovery of a good mine or a passage to the 
South Sea, or some way to it, he nothing else, can bring this 
country in request to be inhabited by our nation; and with the 
discovery of either, it will be the most sweet and healthful cli- 
mate in the world, and with it the most fertile soil (being ma- 
nured) in the world.” 

So wholly engrossed were the colonists with the idea of discov- 
ering minerals in the country, that they neglected even to raise 
provisions for their subsistence; and not being able to obtain 
them from the natives, whose hostility they had incurred, they 
became reduced to the greatest distress. At length they began 
to plant corn; but as some time would elapse before it could 
be gathered, it was doubtful whether they could yet be saved 
from famine. Raleigh had meanwhile not been unmindful of 
them, and had prepared a vessel freighted with different neces- 
saries, but met with delay in dispatching it. Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, who was pec we. with him in this enterprise, had also 
taken measures to assist them, of which they had been informed ; 
but his vessel not arriving, nor that of Raleigh, they began to 
be in entire despair, when a wholly unlooked-for occurrence 
relieved them. Sir Francis Drake, with a fleet, returning from 
the West-Indies, appeared off the coast and came to Roanoke ; 
and, seeing their necessities, at once furnished them with pro- 
visions, clothing, and whatever else they required. The colony 


being thus recruited, Lane was desirous to continue it, and, as. 
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appears, chiefly for the discovery of mineral treasures; for, on 
visiting the Admiral the next day, after returning him thanks 
for his generous conduct, requested him to furnish him “ with 
ore, men, artificers, and others ;” also he asked “ for a supply of 
calivers, hand-weapons, match, and hard tools, apparel, and the 
like.” To this request, Sir Francis Drake readily consented, and 
ordered a bark of one hundred men to be prepared, supplied 
with all these articles, and whatever else he requested, with pro- 
visions for four months. But while the bark was being loaded, a 
violent storm suddenly arose, which drove two of the ships and 
the bark itself into the sea. Lane, then calling together his 
captains and others of the company, they all united in request- 
ing him, in consequence of the disaster that had occurred, and 
seeing the small stock of provisions on hand, to apply to Sir 
Francis Drake to take them home. This request being made to 
him, was favorably received, and he sent two pinnaces to brin 
the colonists on board the fleet, in which the bow that remaine 
(the greater part having already flocked to the ships) were 
brought to them, and the fleet sailed for England 19th June, 
1586, with the whole colony, which had been but a twelve- 
month in the country. 

The fleet had hardly left when the ship prepared by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh for the relief of the colony, arrived at Roanoke; 
which after spending some time in searching for it, and finding 
no trace of it, returned to England. About a fortnight after, Sir 
Richard Grenville, with three ships, arrived there, and finding 
the places which the colonists occupied deserted, and noc being 
able to obtain any intelligence of them, also returned, but left 
behind fifteen men to hold possession of the country. 

From what has been related, it appears that this attempt of 
Sir Walter Raleigh at colonization in North-America failed 
solely from the mania for gold, which seized Lane and his com- 
pany. But that the accounts brought to him by the natives, of 
the existence of minerals in the mountainous district of North- 
Carolina were not unfounded, is proved by recent discoveries 
made in it, and the mining operations for gold which have been 
carried on in that State to a considerable extent, and with 
favorable results. 

On his unsuccessful voyage, Dr. Robertson (History of 
America) remarks: “Such was the inauspicious beginning of 
the English settlements in the New World; and after exciting 
high expectations, this first attempt produced no effect but that 
of affording a more complete knowledge of the country, as it 
enabled Hariot, a man of science and observation, to describe 
its soil, climate, productions, and the manners of its inhabitants 
with a degree of accuracy which merits no inconsiderable praise 
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when compared with the childish and marvellous tales pub- 
lished by several of the early visitants of the New World. 
There is another consequence of this abortive colony, important 
enough to entitle it to a place in history. Lane and his asso- 
ciates, by their constant intercourse with the Indians, had 
acquired their relish for their favorite enjoyment of smoking 
tobacco. . . . They brought with them a specimen of this new 
commodity to England, and taught their countrymen the 
method of using it, which Raleigh and some men of fashion 
fondly adopted. From imitation of them, from the love of 
novelty, and from the favorable opinion of its salutary qualities 
entertained by several physicians, the practice spread among 
the English.” 

Raleigh, resolving to persevere in planting Virginia, not dis- 
couraged by the failure of his last expedition, prepared a new 
colony of one hundred and fifty men to be sent there, with three 
ships to convey it under the command of Mr. John White, who 
was appointed governor of it. The fleet departed from Ports- 
mouth on the 26th of April, 1587, and in three months arrived 
on the coast of North-Carolina, and went to the island of Roa- 
noke, to seek for the fifteen men left there by Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, intending thence to pass to Chesapeake Bay, to establish 
themselves there, according to the directions given them b 
Raleigh. But when they came to the north part of the island, 
where Grenville had built a fort, they found it razed, and the 
ground-room of the houses he had erected for the colonists 
occupied by deer, and overgrown with melons and other 
fruits. At Croaten they were well received by the Indians, 
and of them he learned that the fifteen men had been treacher- 
ously attacked by a party of two hostile nations, who wounded 
some, and the others escaped in a boat; but what became of 
them afterward, they could give no account. Governor White 
having confirmed his alliance with the friendly Indians, and 
landing the provisions he had brought, the colonists began to 
consider that they would not be sufficient, and were desirous 
that one of the company should return home with the vessels 
to obtain a further supply ; and after much discussion, not being 
able to agree on the person to be sent, they unanimously peti- 
tioned Governor White to return himself for the purpose, which 
on pe was so urgently made, that he at length consented to it, 
and sailed with the ships and some few of the colonists for Eng- 
land, where they arrived about the latter end of the same 

ear. 
: On his arrival, acquainting Raleigh with the state of the 
colony, he immediately prepared two pinnaces to proceed to it 
with supplies of whatever they requested, under the command 
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of Sir Richard Grenville. But an alarm was prevailing in Eng- 
land, from a formidable armament that was being prepared by 
Philip II. of Spain, for the invasion of it, commonly called the 
“Spanish Armada,” which had so increased that the Queen 
placed every ship that was in readiness in requisition, and or- 
dered Sir Richard Grenville not to depart on his voyage. 

Against the Armada Elizabeth prepared a powerful fleet, 
which encountered and obtained a signal victory over it, to the 
great joy of the whole kingdom and the glory of her reign, an 
event prominent in English history; in which engagement 
Raleigh bore ‘a part, and exhibited, as on all other occasions, 
his heroic spirit and valor. ' 

When this crisis was over, Sir Walter Raleigh had leisure to 
attend to his private concerns, and made an assignment of his 
patent for planting colonies in America to several gentlemen 
of London. 

Among the causes which may be supposed to have led him 
to this step, the principal was without doubt the failure of his 
attempts at colonization, for which he had made heavy dis- 
bursements, not less than £60,000, in which must be included 
his disappointment in not receiving mineral treasures from 
“Virginia,” which appears to have been an important considera- 
tion with him, not only from the course pursued by Gov. 
Lane, who, it may be presumed, acted in a manner which he 
thought would be most agreeable to him, but also from the 
reservation Raleigh made in the sale of his patent of one fifth 
of all the gold and silver ore which should be found. There 
was another motive which probably influenced him. He was 
engaged in the settlement of the lands in Ireland granted him 
by the Queen, which he appears to have thought more worthy 
his attention than planting colonies in Virginia, from some 
remarks made by ichard Hackluyt in the dedication of a 
work to him, in which he urges him by arguments he pre- 
sented to continue to prosecute his plan of colonizing it as less 
difficult and more advantageous than populating Ireland. 

There was, it is certain, still another reason for the sale of 
his patent, which had perhaps more weight than any other. 
Familiar as he was with the Spanish voyages to South-Ame- 
rica, and seeing their vessels constantly returning from it richly 
laden with the precious metals, his thoughts began to be turned 
to that region as offering a rich harvest of golden treasures. 
To this Dr. Robertson alludes in enumerating the causes which 
led to his abandoning his scheme of colonizing “ Virginia.” 
“ Raleigh, with a most aspiring mind and extraordinary talents, 
enlightened by knowledge no less uncommon, had the spirit 
and the defects of a projector. He was apt to engage in under- 
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takings so vast and so various as to be far beyond his power of 
accomplishing. He was now intent on the peopling and im- 
proving a district of country in Ireland, of which he had ob- 
tained a grant from the Queen. He was a deep adventurer in 
the scheme of fitting out a powerful armament against Spain, 
in order to place Don Antonio on the throne of Portugal. He 
had begun to form his favorite but visionary plan of penetrat- 
ing into the province of Guiana, (in South-America,) where he 
fondly dreamed of taking possession of inexhaustible wealth 
from the mines of the New World.” The last particular is, 
hewever, not sufficiently explained by Dr. Robertson. It was 
not the pursuit of mines of gold or silver in that province to 
which he was now attracted. His imagination was excited, and 
his ambition, with the love of gold, which was certainly a pre- 
vailing passion with him, was inflamed by accounts which were 
given by the Spaniards, of the existence in Guiana of a splen- 
did city, sumptuously adorned with gold—the famous E] Dorado, 
which they had before sought in vain in many bold and toil- 
some expeditions in New-Granada. That this captivating 
object then occupied his mind is, we think, evident from 
his making, a few years after, a voyage to South-America 
for the discovery of it, and sending out the two succeeding 
years thereafter a second and third expedition for the same 
object, connected with a remark made by him in the narrative 
he published of his voyage, that ‘many years before he had 
knowledge by relation of the extent and wealth of Guiana and 
of the great and golden city which the natives call Manoa, and 
the Spaniards El Dorado.” 

The fate of the colony left by White in Virginia deserves 
attention. As they were never afterward heard of, did they 
perish from famine or the hands of the natives? The latter 
appears on good authority to have been their destiny, that of 
Purchas, (Book iv., p. 1728,) who states that Powhatan, the 
Indian chief in Virginia, so well known in its history, confessed 
to Capt. John Smith, (the founder of Jamestown,) that he had 
been at the murder of thg colony, and showed some articles 
which had belonged to them. 

A most unjust charge is made by Southey in his Life of Ra- 
leigh, that he took no measures to relieve the colony. This 
would indeed properly have devolved on the company to whom 
he assigned his patent; who, however, made only one attempt 
to assist it. But notwithstanding, it would have been a serious 
imputation against Sir Walter Raleigh, if he had eatirely neg- 
lected those whom he had invited and encouraged to go out to 
a distant region under the banner of hope which he unfurled. 
But this charge is wholly unfounded. Oldys, one of his earliest 
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poe pre says: “ He was so regardful of the English he had 
planted there, that he sent to them almost every other year 
from the time of the assignment; for beside the five voyages 
before it, which himself chiefly was at the expense of, for the 
plantation of Virginia, we are well informed of five voyages 
more, on which since then he set forth thither for the relief of 
his countrymen, as well as for their discoveries of those parts 
and alliance with the people ; and that the last of these voyages 
was under the command of Captain Samuel Mace.” 

The new company made no attempt to plant a colony in 
Virginia, being satisfied with carrying on a petty traflic with 
the natives, with some small barks which they sent out. But 
soon after, on the accession of James I. to the English throne, 
in 1603, a spirit of colonization was aroused in England which 
the King encouraged, who authorized two companies to be 
formed, one called the South or Virginia, the other the Ply- 
mouth colony, whose efforts proved successful and founded the 
first English colonies planted in North-America. 

But as the first attempts to colonize it were made by Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and which without doubt gave rise to this 
spirit in England, particularly as the attention of one of the 
companies was directed to the region he had made known, he 
is justly entitled to the appellation of “Father of American 
Colonization.” 
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THE primitive inhabitants of Attica formed part of the far- 
wanderingePelasgian nation, which, from the eighteenth down 
to the fifteenth century before the Christian era, spread widely 
over the surface of the Illyrian and Italian peninsulas. It is 
generally supposed that the Pelasgians had their early seats in 
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Asia, whence they migrated to Europe across the Hellespont 
and the islands of the Augean sea; yet the Greek traditions 
present them as an aboriginal people in Greece. Their differ- 
ent tribes occupied the most fertile regions on the mainland of 
Hellas, the large peninsula Pelasgia, (which in after-times, from 
the Phyrgian colony of Pelops, received the name of Pelopon- 
nesus,) the islands of the Archipelago, Crete, and the opposite 
shores of Asia Minor. The Pelasgi loved to settle on the rich 
soil of the alluvial plains, which they called Argos, thus ex- 
pressing their fertility ; their chiefs were named Zar, and their 
capital cities Larissa ; and everywhere, both in Greece and in 
Italy, we find their memorials in some city Larissa, and some 
cultivated plains or Pelasgian Argos. Hence it came that the 
ancients supposed their name om or Pelargos to be 
expressive of their character as agriculturists, from the Greek 
méAetv and dpyoc, that is, “to dwell in the plain,” while the 
oo Strabo derives it from Pelargos, the stork, thus in- 
icating their wandering habits.* 

The Pelasgians are described as a venerable, pious, and 
industrious race, that had early made considerable progress 
toward civilization. In their primitive seats in Attica, Argo- 
lis, and Thessaly, they lived as herdsmen and agriculturists; they 
yoked the oxen to the plough, and tilled their fields; they 
planted the vine, and cultivated the olive tree; they baked 
their bread, and offered up rural, pure, and unbloody sacrifices 
to their gods, whom they honored as the authors of their bless- 
ings with festive rites and songs. Homer praises them as the 
noble-minded and godlike Pelasgi. Eternal monuments of their 
strength, skill, and enduring perseverance are the immense 

olygonal Cyclopean or Pelasgian walls which in Greece and 
Ttaly still excite our wonder and admiration at the present 
day. 

"Athenian tradition mentions Cecrops, the Egyptian, as found- 
er of the first city on the high, precipitous rock of the Acro- 
polis, which the native Pelasgians made inhabitable by levelling 
the asperities of its summit, and fortifying its western ascent 
with mighty walls of which traces still exist. We may there- 
fore consider the Pelasgian nation as the beginners of a higher 
civilization in Greece, and that in the same manner as, in Attica, 
by fortifying the rocky height of the er they laid the 
first foundation of the proud and beautiful monuments of 
Athens, so everywhere on the mainland and islands they pro- 


* Tt is a curious fact that one of the most powerful and roving Pelasgian tribes, 
which, for several centuries, as pirates, infested the coasts of Messenia, Laconia, 
and the islands, was called Leleges, while in the modern Greek language the stork 
is still called Leléki, Turkish Leilek. 
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moted the future cultivation of Hellas and the rapid develop- 
ment of Hellenic life and industry by their agricultural habits, 
quiet and virtuous manners, an the worship of the Divine 
Being. They were not a foreign barbarous race, as has been 
stated by some theorizing modern historians, writing in their 
gloomy study far away hiss Greece; they were the Greeks, 
Grakoi or Hellenes themselves, in the early state of their civil- 
ization. From among these various Pelasgian tribes rose the 
warlike Ionians and Dorians who, with their conquests and 
colonies, extended the Hellenic name over the most distant 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

From the time when Cecrops and his Egyptian colony settled 
on the Acropolis in the sixteenth century before our era down 
to our present day, a period of three thousand and five hundred 
years has elapsed—or if we consider Theseus the real founder 
of the Athenian commonwealth and government, according to 
the opinion of the Greek Historians, then this celebrated city 
and its environs have attracted the admiration and wonder of 
the civilized world for more than thirty centuries. Such an 
immense lapse of time has passed since the small but proud 
and beautiful galleys of Athens swept the Mediterranean, until 
the present, when the huge leviathans of Great Britain and the 
United States keep the expanse of the ocean. What a change 
of generations between the bright civilization of Pericles and 
Plato, the barbarous grandeur of Charlemagne and Gregory 
VII.!—and how young are even the oldest empires and repub- 
lics in Europe and America, when compared with time-honored 
Athens! And yet it is a highly remarkable historical fact 
that the political predominance and grandeur of Athens, as an 
independent Hellenic Republic, and her influence on the vast 
theatre of the civilized nations of antiquity, haughtily wielding 
her sword against barbarians and Greeks, is confined to a com- 
mers short period of time. Let us say from the victorious 

attle of Marathon against the Persians in 490 B.C., to the 
final and fatal overthrow of the forces of united Hellas at 
Cheroneia by Philip of Macedonia in 338 B.C.; and even 
this brilliant period of one hundred and sixty-six years pre- 
sents intervals of the most fearful calamities—defeats and 
humiliation by internal dissensions, pestilence, and the destruc- 
tive Peloponnesian and Boeotian wars. Those disastrous events 
make such an awful gap, as it were, in the brightest annals of 
Athenian history, that we can not assign a larger space of time 
for the rising military glory and far-spreading political influ- 
ence of this celebrated city, as a leading Republic of all Hellas, 
than seventy years !—that is, from the victories of the Persian 
war until the entire destruction of the Athenian fleet and army 
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before the walls of Syracuse in Sicily—a very limited period 
indeed, if compared with the lasting halo of glory irradiating 
the name of Athens through thousands of years. 

And when we dwell for a moment on this important epoch 
of Athenian history, and compare the most enlightened com- 
mercial and naval republic of Grecian antiquity with the great- 
est, best constituted, wealthiest, and most glorious democracy 
of modern times, that of our United States, we find that 
Athens in the short period of seventy years, adding victory to 
victory and uniting more than eight hundred ffourishing cities 
on the coasts of Asia Minor, Thrace, the Pontus, Italy, and 
Sicily into her vast confederation, had already run her full career 
—and passing all bounds of moderation and justice, had become 
selfish and cruel. Nay, she had even, intoxicated by continual 
success, changed the wise and well-poised constitution of Solon 
into an unbridled, riotous democracy, and appeared already at 
that time to the eye of the philosopher, fast verging toward her 
decline; while on the contrary we find the greatest republic of 
modern times, during a like period of seventy years, victorious 
and prosperous, advancing toward her acme, more and more 
firmly constituting the broad and solid basis for her future 
greatness. 

It is on purpose that we draw the attention of the reader to 
this important testimony in the history of Athens, in order to 
_ in a remarkable instance one of the greatest truths which 

istory reveals; and it is this, that the power and political 
influence of every nation, nay the supremacy of the bravest 
and most spirited people, as a political body, is ephemeral and 
transient, if that predominance is not founded on territorial 
possessions, proportional to the population of the state or on a 
productive territory itself—instead of artificial combinations 
or commercial and other speculative resources. 

On such deceitful and easily-shaken foundations as the last 
did the entire political existence of Athens rest during the 
period of her victory and glory; whilst on the other hand 
the young American republic has the firm guarantee of constant 
development in the fact of her not only reaping the abundant 
benefit of industrial pursuits, but also possessing fertile terri- 
tories, so vast that an over-crowded population need not be 
apprehended for ages and ages to come. 

n Athens, inclosing within its long walls and land-locked 
harbors the space of thirty English miles, lived in the time of 
Pericles a crowded population of more than three hundred 
thousand souls, freemen and slaves, on a small, rocky, and 
barren peninsula, the produce of which in grain and other 
necessaries of life Bower hardly have been sufficient for a popu- 
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lation of thirty thousand individuals. Thus the very existence- 
of its numerous inhabitants depended on foreign commerce and 
the tributes of the confederate cities and colonies of Asia Minor, 
Thrace, and the islands, It is during this time of prosperity 
that we discover the first germ of the decline of Athens, in the 
indiscreet expenditure of her vast but precarious resources. 
Such was the erection of the magnificent monuments on the 
Acropolis, where the Propyleea or Portals on the western ascent 
alone demanded an expense of two thousand Attic talents, or 
more than two millions of our money; while the costs of the 
great temple of Minerva, the Parthenon, were far greater, and 
the artist converted six hundred thousand dollars into the 
golden arms and drapery of the splendid ivory statue, of the 
Goddess, the master-piece of Phidias. Another still more pro- 
minent cause of the rapid decline of the Athenian common- 
wealth we find in the constitution of her government. 

Solon, the sagacious and prudent law-giver, had instituted the 
Areopagos or Senate and the Grand Council of the Four Hun- 
dred, and called them the two Anchors of the State. The judi- 
cious division of power between those two bodies, the great 
moral and religious influence of the venerable assembly on the 
Areopagos, as the superior court of justice, and its control and 
moderating restraint on the decisions of the popular assembly, 
were still more strengthened by the reform introduced some 
years later, 507 B.C., ‘by Clisthenes, which mainly contributed 
to give the Athenian people that union, strength, and patriot- 
ism, to which they owed their victories and glory in the Per- 
sian wars. At that time two brave and virtuous statesmen, 
Aristides and Cimon, the son of Miltiades, maintained the 
balance of power between the Eupatride or nobles and the 
Demos or commoners, and secured the interests and dignity of 
the Areopagos against the attacks of the movement party—the 
Loco-Focos of that day—or proletarians, led on by the young 
and eloquent Pericles. Yet the death of Aristides, in 461, an 
the distant expeditions of Cimon against the Persians, facili- 
tated the victory of the ambitious demagogue. The preroga- 
tives and political control of the Areopagos were wrested out 
of its lend, and the boisterous and passionate demos instantly 

rasped at the reins of government. The consequence of this 
> ame sent revolution of the year 461, was the exile of Cimon 
and the first bloody contest with aristocratic Sparta. Thus the 
Greeks turned their arms against themselves: the two opposing 
— the Spartan aristocracy at the head of the Dorian con- 
ederacy in the Peloponnesus and on the mainland, and the 
Ionian democracy of Athens, with its fleets, commanding the 
seas and coasts of Europe and Asia Minor, now began to pre- 
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pare for that deadly struggle, which was at last to decide the 
se in Hellas, and terminate with the humiliation of 
thens. 

Yet the powerful genius and irresistible eloquence of Peri- 
cles, for more than thirty years continued to bridle and direct 
the restless energies of the fickle and inconsiderate Athenian 
democracy, which he himself had created, by urging on the 
nation from one enterprise to another, in arts, war, commerce, 
colonization, and conquest. Pericles and his sixty thousand 
Athenian citizens filled the world with their renown, and 
unclouded success accompanied their arms. But the death of 
that great statesman, during the plague in 429, put a sudden 
" to the prosperity of the republic. 

he command of the state now passed into other hands, and 
the uncurbed multitude, led on by the swaggering Kleon, the 
tanner, the cowardly Hyperbolus, the candle-stick-maker, and 
the frivolus Lysicles, the grazier, all so severely handled by the 
satiric scourge of Aristophanes, became capricious and tyranni- 
cal. The colonies began to show their dissatisfaction; the 
Tonian alliance was shaken; and the real but hitherto con- 
cealed weakness of Athens now was revealed at once. Instead 
of protecting and cherishing their colonies, their tributary and 
allied states, the arrogaht and short-sighted Athenian demo- 
cracy, in 418 B.C.—like the British aristocracy in 1775— 
insulted and oppressed them, and the consequence in both cases 
proved fatal: on the first serious defeat of the Athenian arms 
in Sicily, the colonies and allies revolted and ranged their fleets 
and armies under the banner of Sparta. 

In this general political catastrophe, the most unjust and vio- 
lent decisions were taken by the contending multitude at 
Athens. The islanders were treated with barbarous cruelty, 
which spared neither age nor sex; the citizens of Lesbos, Me- 
los, and Samos were butchered in cold blood; Alcibiades, the 
most talented Athenian leader, was first idolized, then sus- 
pended, condemned, recalled from exile, and banished again ; 
the brave Athenian admirals, fighting victoriously against the 
overwhelming forces of Sparta, were, by a blood-thirsty and 
bigoted caprice of the mob, most unjustly condemned and 
thrown down the precipice. 

At Athens, at that time of dissension and demoralization, 
there did not exist any controlling power, such as that of the 
august senate in Rome. There, at the irruption of the Gauls 
and the conflagration of the city—fifteen years after these 
events in Athens—and at a later period, during the terrible 
defeats of the Romans in the very centre of Italy, by Hannibal 
and the Carthaginian armies, the venerable Assembly of the 
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Conscript Fathers, by their energy and union, rose superior to 
the disasters of the staggering republic, and ranged all the 
allied Italian states in a steady and durable array for the salva- 
tion of Rome. 

Had the Athenian multitude possessed the tenacious fortitude 
and enlightened administrative spirit of the Roman Senate, 
they might, like them, have risen superior to every reverse, 
and have gradually spread by the willing incorporation of 
lesser states with their own dominions, and by solid conquests 
against the barbarians into a vast empire, extending over all 
the shores of the Mediterranean and Pontus Euxinus, and giv- 
ing law, like the mighty Roman people which succeeded them, 
for a thousand years, to the whole civilized world. 

Athens and all Hellas, now bowed to the rising star of Ma- 
cedon. Only Sparta, still remembering her ancient power, at- 
tempted to make a stand, but vanquished and invaded by An- 
tipater, she, too, was obliged to yield to the Macedonian pha- 
lanx. The career of Alexander was brilliant, but of short 
duration; nor did he live to consolidate his Macedonian em- 
pire. During the endless dissensions and feuds of his ambi- 
tious generals, who with their swords carved out his vast con- 
quests among them, Athens placed herself under the protection 
of mighty Rome—200 B.C.—and enjoyed at last a long period 
of inglorious tranquillity. 

With the exception of one headlong and inconsiderate rebel- 
lion, raised by the contending parties in the city, during the 
civil wars in Italy, and which was cruelly punished by the 
Roman consul, Lucius Cornelius Sylla, 86 B.C., Athens re- 
mained faithful to her alliance, and being still the seat of litera- 
ture and science, the Roman emperors, in the first two centu- 
ries of our era, vied with one another in embellishing her as the 
most revered and beautiful city of the eastern world. Athens, 
no doubt, suffered her part in the later oppression of the Ro- 
man porcenems and their sacrilegious spoliations in Greece, nor 
did she escape the devastations of the terrible maritime expe- 
ditions of the Goths, in 252; but the seat of the empire being 
removed from Rome to Byzantium, in 330, the surviving ta- 
lents of the Athenian artists were again called into vigorous 
action by the sudden and wonderful transformation of the hum- 
ble Megarian colony into the magnificent and voluptuous capital 
of Constantinople. 

Athens again saw the expiring lamp of civilization rekindled 
within her walls, and held instinctively in her enfeebled hand 
the torch of science which her youthful grasp had borne aloft till 
its broad illumination shone over half the world.* 


* Emerson’s History of Modern Greece, London, 1830, Vol. ii., c. xiv. 
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She held it during the vicissitudes and divisions of the Ro- 
man‘empire, and the desolating invasions of the Goths, the 
Huns, and other barbarian tribes of the North and East, which 
during the fifth century, over-ran the provinces of the western 


— 
t was not, however, until the following—536 A.D.—that 
the bigoted Justinian I. closed the celebrated schools of the 
Athenian philosophers, under the pretext that their new Pla- 
tonian doctrines impeded the progress of Christianity by 
the encouragment they gave to the old heathen worship, 
which still lingered in Athens around the venerable temple 
monuments of her Acropolis. The sudden closing of the 
schools, and the dispersion of the learned teachers of the Hel- 
lenic language and literature, proved a blow from which Athens 
never rose again. Minerva herself now forsook her cherished 
abode; ignorant monks, with crosses and banners, occupied the 
sanctuaries. The image of another virgin was fixed on the al- 
tar of the Parthenon; superstition and bigotry rose in rank 
luxuriance around the deserted seats of the Muses; insulted 
science sought a new asylum beneath the crescent of the victo- 
rious Saracens, and Athens became thus gradually abandoned 
to poverty, obscurity, and decay. 

et though the paths of history, poetry, and the liberal in- 
vestigations of siienaie were abandoned,* the active litigi- 
ous spirit, which even to the present day characterizes the 
Athenians, found no repose; having been checked merely in 
the accustomed direction of its energies, it now carried that intel- 
ligent people with headlong speed into the turmoil of all the 
theological disputes of the times. Athens a again on the 
battle-field of religious liberty, against the polemic intolerance of 
the Patriarchs of Constantinople. The virulent controversies 
about the One Will of the Creator and the Two Natures of his 
Son, in the seventh century, had hardly subsided when the 
still more terrible storm about the worship of Images—the 
civil war between the Jkonoklasts and Ikonodouloi—burst forth 
in the following eighth with redoubled fury. The intelligent 
and high-minded Leo III. the Isaurian, a monarch standing 
high above the narrow prejudices of his time, resolved to puta 
stop to the superstitious worship of the images, and ordered 
the cathedrals of Constantinople and all the churches of the 
Eastern provinces to be cleansed from idolatry. But the en- 
thusiastic and fanciful Athenians, at that period, as devoutly 


* No Athenian name enlightens tho ages of darkness; and among all the By- 
zantine historians, who during the long course of nine centuries, from Justinian I. 
to the last Constantine and the overthrow of the Eastern Empire, have left us at 
least the leading events of their times, we do not meet with a single Athenian. 
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adoring the pan image of the Mother of Christ—the Pa- 
naghia—as formerly the sculptured statue of Pallas Athene, 
opposed the imperial order sword in hand. The rebellion 
spread like wild-fire over Greece and Italy, in the year 727, 
and the Greeks of the continent uniting with the islanders of 
the Aigean, quickly armed a fleet and sailed to the Bosphorus, 
under the command of the rebellious generals Stephanos and 
Agellianos, in order to depose the inconoclast emperor and 
raise a certain Cosmos to the throne. But this premature attack 
on Constantinople terminated with the total defeat of the image 
worshippers; their ships were burnt and destroyed by the ter- 
rible Greek fire, and their leaders suffered capital punishment.* 
Yet though the sword of the Athenian warriors was unsuc- 
cessful, the charms of an Athenian woman, as celebrated for 
her beauty as for her manly qualities and cruel propensities— 
the Semiramis of her age—carried the point and restored 
tranquillity to the Eastern Church. Irene, the fair orphan maid 
of Athens, married the Emperor Leo IV., and though the 
world condems her reckless ambition, the murder of her hus- 
band and her cruelty toward her son Constantine, yet she suc- 
ceeded by her prudence and conciliating measures to quench 
the flames of civil and religious warfare, and obtained the hon- 
ors of a saint, which she still possesses in the Greek Church. 
Though we lose sight of nearly every other part of Greece 
during the earlier ages of Byzantine history, yet a faint light 
is now and then reflected on the capital of Attica. While many 
cities of the Peloponnesus, such as — Olympia, and 
Tegea, lay in ruins, and Sparta, Corinth, and Thebes in 
Beeotia, for several centuries were exposed to the incursions of 
the Avaro-Bulgarian and Slavonian hordes from the Danube, 
who settled permanently in the country, we still find Athens a 
— city, inhabited by Greeks and the seat of an Arch- 
ishop. On the Acropolis the ancient monuments were still in 
good preservation, and the city became the capital of the new 
province or Thema of Hellas.+ 


* The liquid or maritime fire, as it was called by the Greeks, had been invented 
some sixty years before, by a Syrian engineer, Kallinikos, and was employed in the 
first seige of Constantinople by the Arabs, 688-675 A.D., and with still more de- 
structive effect during the second siege, at the commencement of the reign of Leo 
the Isaurian, 717-718 A.D. 

+ In the turbulent times between Justinian I. and Heraclius, from 550 to 628, the 
ancient division of the empire and the administration established by Constantine 
Asia Minor and Europe, were then divided in twenty-nine military districts or 
the Great had become entirely changed. Many provinces had been conquered by 
the Barbarians of the North and the Saracens of the East; and the remaining, both in 
themata, and placed under the command of generals, with detatchments of troops 
(themeta) for their protection. Greece Proper thus formed three themes: Hellas, 
Peloponnesus, and Aigzeon Pelagos—the latter comprehending the islands of the 
Archipelagus and part of the coast of Asia Minor. 
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The Slavonian tribes which had settled in Greece during 
the revolutions of the seventh century, were converted to 
Christianity and brought back to the allegiance of the empire, 
by the Emperor Michael IIL. in 860. Yet Greece still contin- 
ued to suffer from the terrible invasions of the Bulgarians, until 
their total defeat on the banks of the Sperchios, near Thermo- 
pyle, by Nikephoros Uranos and the happy termination of the 
war in 1019. The victorious emperor, Basilius IT., surnamed 
the Slayer of the Bulgarians—Bulgaroktonos—visited Athens 
on his triumphant march through Greece; he offered up 
thanksgivings to St. Mary, and adorned her sanctuary on the 
Acropolis with magnificent votive offerings from the Bulgarian 
spoils. Greece seems now to have enjoyed a long period of 
undisturbed tranquillity ; she was less exposed to invasions than 
the more northern provinces; her cities became flourishing 
and their inhabitants wealthy, by industry, agriculture, and 
commerce. 

In Athens, Thebes, and Corinth, thousands of weavers were 
employed in the silk manufactures, which constituted the prin- 
cipal branch of industry since the introduction of the silk-worm 
by Justinian [., in the sixth century.* 

Numerous churches and monasteries for the conversion of 
the Slavonian settlers were built and endowed, by the empe- 
rors of the Comnenian dynasty in Attica, Boeotia, and Pelopon- 
nesus, already then called Morea.t 

With the beginning of the Crusades, toward the close of the 
eleventh century, a totally new scene opens on the theatre of 
Athenian history. Instead of sombre processions of priests 
and monks with crosses, images, and banners, we behold the 
warriors of the West, in bright armor, on their prancing war- 
steeds, thronging through the defiles of Thermopyle, and after 
a bloodless conquest, transforming ancient Hellas into a young 


* The prosperity of Thebes and Corinth was destroyed by the roving expeditions 
of King Roger I. and his Normans, in 1146. The cities were laid waste, the coun- 
try plundered, and the unhappy silk-weavers by hundreds transported to Palermo, 
where they gave a new impulse to Italian industry and the cultivation of the silk- 
worm in Sicily and France. The account of Gibbon that Athens likewise was vio- 
lated by the rapine and cruelty of the Normans, seems to be unfounded, as none 
of the Byzantine historians mention the fact; only the German Bishop Otho of 
Freisingen, says that the Normans, Thebus et Athenas, antiqua nobilitate celebres, ex- 
pugnant—but this may only be a flourish. Certain it is, however, that the knights 
made an excursion to Chalkis in Eubcea, which they devastated like the rest. 

+ This modern name of the Peninsula is by some supposed to be derived from 
the mulberry leaf, in Italian mora, though it has rather the form of that of the plane 
or platanus; others with more probability, give Morea a Slavonic origin, mere or 
morje in that language signifying maritime region, from mor, the sea, The French 
Crusaders in the Peloponnesus, found the name Moreas, in 1205, only applied to the 
coast-lands of Elis; and the Byzantine historians do not appear to have made use 
of the popular appellation before the fifteenth century. 
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France. This curious period of the Athenian annals is so little 
known in this country, that we do not fear to trespass on the 
forbearance of the readers of our Review by touching on some 
of the most characteristic incidents of a conquest so well de- 
picting the manners, ideas, and political relations of the thir- 
teenth century. 

The death of Manuel Comnenus in 1180, after a long and 
prosperous reign, put a sudden stop to the transient prosperity 
of the Eastern empire; and its real weakness and hopeless de- 
cline was soon revealed to the world, by the terrible domestic 
revolutions among the Angelian princes, who now followed the 
Comneni on the throne of Constantinople. Isaac II. Angelus 
was dethroned and made blind by his unnatural brother Alexius; 
but his young son Alexius succeeded in eluding the vigilance 
of the usurper, and found a refuge in Germany. 

Innocent IIL, a man of prominent talent and activity, had 
in the mean time ascended the chair of St. Peter. He imme- 
diately called Christendom to arms, for the delivery of Jerusa- 
lem, and a fourth crusade was quickly organized, in order to 
compensate for the failure of the third, that of Philip August, 
and Richard the Lion-hearted. But the times had changed; 
the ambition of conquest and worldly greatness, had succeeded 
the pure and pious zeal of Godfrey of Bouillon, and the first 
Crusaders; and thus a series of ‘the most extraordinary events 
carried the ambitious leaders and the greater part of their army 
from the coast of Palestine, to the Hellespont and Bosphorus ; 
and instead of driving the Saracens from the Holy Sepulchre, 
they wantonly overturned the Christian Empire of Constanti- 
nople. Alexius, the fugitive, appeared before the army assem- 
bled on the coast of Dalmatia, in 1202; with brilliant offers he 
persuaded its leaders, Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, Bald- 
win, Count of Flanders, and Henry Dandolo, Doge of Venice, 
to replace his father Isaac on the throne of Constantinople. He 
likewise obtained the reluctant consent of the Pope, by the 
promise of terminating the schism between the two contending 
churches, and of forcing the Greeks to submit to the supremacy 
of the Roman pontiff. Thus an army of 40,000 French and 
[talian Crusaders sailed to Constantinople, and attacking the 
city by sea and land, soon forced the usurper to flight, and re- 
instated the blind old Isaac and his son Alexius on the imperial 

_ throne. But new difficulties arose; the immense sums de- 
manded by the Latins could not be paid; the Greeks refused 
to submit to the haughty exactions of the Italian clergy. An- 
other terrible war broke out, and an ambitious Greek prince, 
Alexius Dukas, placing himself at the head of the exasperated 
people, deposed and slaughtered the young Emperor Alexius, 
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while the imbecile Isaac died in prison. Dukas defeated the 
Crusaders in several sharp skirmishes, and he surrounded him- 
self by the bravest Greek chieftains, some of whom afterwards 
obtained the greatest influence on the leading events, and suc- 
ceeded by valor and cunning, dolis instructi et arte Pelasga, to 
hinder the consolidation of the conquest of the Latins, and 
oe the final overthrow of their empire. These were 
“heodore Dukas, Theodore Lascaris, and the Peloponnesian 
archon, Leon Sguros of Nauplion, who at this time was en- 
gaged to the fair Eudocia, the youngest daughter of the 
dethroned usurper, Alexius Angelus. Yet all their exertions 
to withstand the impetuous valor of the Crusaders were in 
vain: from the 9th to the 12th April, 1204, the most furious 
assaults were made by the French knights on the land-walls 
near the palace of Blachernoe, and by the Venetians from their 
ships in the port. The Danish body-guard of the Emperor, the 
stout Vieringer or Varanghi, with their heavy battle-axes, sent 
the French cavaliers headlong from the battlements, and stood 
their ground victoriously, until the Venetians from the port 
forced back the Greeks, planted the banner of St. Mark on the 
battlements and set on fire the adjacent regions of the city. 
The Petrion“gate was then opened, and the knights on horse- 
back rushed to the fight, though the darkness did not permit 
them to penetrate into the interior of the city. During this 
awful night the flames spread across the finest part of that 
doomed town, from the harbor to the distant Propontis. Du- 
kas having in vain attempted to prolong the defense, left the 
city. The despairing multitude hurried to the cathedral of 
Santa Sophia, where they elected Theodore Lascaris emperor ; 
but in the morning when the Crusaders advanced in battle 
array, all opposition ceased; the poor Greeks sued for peace, 
aud during the horrors of a general pillage, Lascaris fled to 
Asia Minor, where he continued the war from Niczea, his new 
capital. 

Thesdeve Dukas found a refuge in the mountains of Epirus, 
and became soon a formidable enemy to the Latin usurpers. 
During the troubles in Constantinople, several chieftains in 
the Peloponnesus took arms, and aspired to independence, as 
tyrants of their native cities. Thus Chamaretes founded a prin- 
cipality in Lacedeemon, and the bold and crafty Leon Sguros 
possessed himself of Nauplion and Argos by treachery. Un- 
der the pretense of reconciliation and Stendship, he invited the 
Archbishop of Corinth, Nikolaos, to a banquet; but no sooner 
had he seized on the fortress, the impregnable Acrocorinth, 
than he ordered the unsuspecting prelate to be blinded, and 
precipitated from the rock. Sguros then sent off his fleet 
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across the Saronic gulf to the Peirweus, while he himself 
marched his army by land, hoping by a simultaneous attack 
from the coast and the mountains, to obtain possession of 
Athens and the Acropolis. But the prudent Michael Choni- 
atas, Archbishop of Athens and brother of the historian, paid 
no attention to the promises or threats of the usurper, and re- 

Hed all his attacks on the walls of the city and fortress. 

guros in his rage, then vented his ire (like the Spartans of 
old) on the beautiful country-seats, the olive groves and gar- 
dens adorning the environs of the city, carried off the flocks 
and provisions, and quickly passing Mount Cytheron, stormed 
and occupied Thebes. He then fortified the defile of Ther- 
mopyli, and advanced upon Larissa, the capital of Thessaly or 
Great Wallachia, as the province was called at that time, where 
he met with the fugitive usurper, Alexius Angelus, whose 
daughter Eudocia he married. With their united forces the 
two chiefs now occupied the passes of Mount Olympus, thus 
hoping to bar the entry of Greece to the conquerors of Constan- 
tinople. In that es Cd city the submission had been com- 
plete. Baldwin of Flanders was elected emperor, with all the 
titles and prerogatives of the Byzantine throne, and a fourth 
part of the Greek monarchy. Boniface, Marquis of Montfer- 
rat, one of the principal leaders of the expedition, received 
Macedonia and Greece with the royal title, and the remain- 
ing portions of the yet unconquered country were equally 
divided among the Venetian republics and the Barons of France, 
who, like the King of Macedonia, were to hold their future 
possessions as military tenures of the supreme head of the 
empire. 

While one part of the French army was sent to Asia 
Minor against Lascaris, Boniface occupied Thessalonica, and 
began to organize the administration of his new kingdom. 
Late in the fall of the same year (1204) he invaded Greece. 
He was accompanied by Jacques d’Avesnes, Robert de Champ- 
litte, Otho de la Roche, and other Burgundian and Italian 
barons, and a numerous suite of officious Greeks, who now 
vied with one another to show their allegiance to the conquer- 
ors. While the bands of Leon Sguros were guarding the 
defiles of Mount Olympus, Greek guides led the king-marquis 
by a quick march through the valley of Tempe; Larissa was 
taken, and when the Crusaders advanced upon Thermopyl, 
. where the Nauplian tyrant had united all his forces in the cel- 
ebrated pass at the Hot Springs, his soldiers, terrified at the 
strange sight of the Frank cavaliers,* fled in dismay. Sguros 


* Nicetas Choniates openly confesses, that the Greeks were unable to bear the 
sight of the Frank squadrons of steel-clad knights, when the charge was sounded, 
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was thus obliged to relinquish his new conquests and retreat 
on Corinth, wane as Nicetas says, he shut himself up in the 
fortress, as a snake in his hole. Jacques d’Avesnes, with a 
detachment, started off for Eubcea ; Thebes and Athens opened 
their gates, and the worthy old Archbishop Michael, who now 
saw the whole empire at the mercy of the Latin lances, and all 
resistance in vain, surrendered the Church of our Lady—the 
glorious Parthenon—to his Latin successor, received a French 
garrison into the Acropolis and left the diocese he had gov- 
erned for thirty years, in order faithfully to follow the fortunes 
of the Greek Princes in Asia Minor, where he soon after died, 

The army proceeded to Corinth and Nauplion, but Leon 
Sguros defended himself so obstinately in his lofty and impreg- 
nable castle, and had such brilliant success in his sorties, that 
the Marquis became tired of the protracted siege, and on the 
first news of the formidable invasion of Joannizza, king of the 
Bulgarians, and the impending danger of Constantinople, he 
resolved to return. 

Before his departure, however, he conferred the Sovereign 
Principality of the Morea on the Burgundian Baron, Robert de 
Champlitte, and Attica, with Boeotia, on another Burgundian 
noble, Otho de la Roche from’ Franche-Comté, who obtained 
title of Megas-Kyr or Grand Sire, and was ordered to follow 
the banner of the Prince of Morea as his feudal liege-lord. ° 

Boniface, on his return to Thessaly, learned the defeat and 
death of Baldwin the Emperor, in the battle of Adrianople, 
against the Bulgarians, and he himself, two years afterward, 
perished in his vain attempts to consolidate his unjust con- 

uests. 

Otho de la Roche returned to Athens, where he took up his 
residence. He built his palace on the ancient ruins of the 
Propyliea, in the Acropolis, on which we still see the high 
gothic square tower that formed part of his fortress. For fif- 
teen years—from 1205 to 1220—he fulfilled all his judicial 
duties in the feudal court of the Prince of Morea, and his mil- 
itary service for the consolidation of the conquest. Afterward, 
on the decease of his father in Franche-Comté, he transferred 
the seignory of Athens to his nephew, Guy de la Roche, and, 
returning to France, spent his later years in his paternal castle 
in Burgundy. 

His successor, who, with reluctance, for sixteen years had 
followed the banner of his liege lord, Godfrey IIL. of Ville 
Hardouin, during his continual feuds in the Morea and his 


the lances lowered, and the close front lines came rushing on in full gallop. In this 
and many other passages he describes, in his tasteless, bombastic language, the 
terrors and dastardly flight of his countrymen. 
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maritime expeditions in support of the Latin emperors of 
Cousteetoniie resolved, on the death of Godfrey and the suc- 
cession of his brother, William Calamatas, in the year 1236, to 
throw off his allegiance, and with the consent of his feudal 
barons to maintain his independence; but the warlike Prince 
of Morea, though surrounded with difficulties, instantly ad- 
vanced with his army and defeated the Athenian knights in a 
brisk skirmish on the ridge of Mount Karydi, near Megara. 
Guy and his adherents fled to Thebes, where they soon were 
forced to surrender. William, of Ville Hardouin, always gen- 
erous and noble, did not confiscate their estates, and rested 
satisfied with the ceremonial homage they rendered him in the 
presence of all the nobility and clergy in the plain of Nikli 
(Tegea) in Morea; but he ordered Guy de la Roche to present 
himself before the feudal court of Saint Louis, in France, to 
whose decision he left the dispute. The Signor of Athens 
then sailed with his galleys to France, where he found the 
King arming for his great crusade to Egypt. Louis, desirous 
of uniting all his brave warriors in the Bast in concord and 
forbearance toward one another, reconciled the contending par- 
ties and conferred the ducal title on Guy de la Roche. The 
Duke appears to have enjoyed his new dignity in France for 
several years, and returned to Greece in 1260. Here he 
learned the impending dangers of Baldwin II. in Constantino- 
ple, and the disastrous campaign of his liege lord, the gallant 
William, of Ville Hardouin, who in the great battle of Perlepi, 
in Macedonia, had been defeated and taken prisoner by the 
Greek Emperor, Michael VIII, Palzeologus. 

Ville Hardouin at last obtained his release in 1262, on his 
surrendering the entire province of Laconia to the Emperor. 
New and more virulent feuds then began in the Morea, but the 
Duke of Athens took no part in them, and lived quietly on his 
Acropolis till his death in 1264. 

His eldest son, John, who succeeded him on the ducal throne, 
had a hard stand against the sly and treacherous Michael VIII. 
Paleologus. Since the expulsion of the French from Con- 
stantinople, in 1261, the Emperor was hovering on the frontiers, 
and had principally his eye on the beautiful island of Eubcea, 
whose fal oc = render Attica and Boeotia an easy conquest. 


John boldly encountered the Greek galleys in the straits, but 
the Genoese auxiliaries of Michael coming up, the Duke was 
taken prisoner, and carried in triumph to Constantinople. The 
Emperor, however, being anxious to separate him from his own 
more troublesome enemy, the despot of Epirus, offered him 
the hand of one of his daughters, and on his refusing that honor, 
generously sent him back to Athens. Unmarried, sick, and 
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melancholy, John died in 1275, leaving his duchy to his 
younger brother, William, with whose son, Guy IL, the fifth 
a Athens, the ducal line of De la Roche became extinct 
in . 

William, a spirited and brave knight, not only strengthened 
his power by marriage and alliance in the Comnenian family 
of Epirus, and thus frustrated the plans of the Palologians ; 
but as bailiff of the principality of Morea, after the extinction 
of the female line of the Ville Hardouins in 1280, he extended 
his influence over the greater part of old Hellas, and made 
Athens the centre of the feudal fashion and splendor of those 
times. This prosperity continued during the reign of his son 
Guy IIL, but was soon to be clouded by new and terrible 
storms, already appearing on the horizon. In this period, 
toward the close of the thirteenth century, the old chroniclers 
give us many lively and highly interesting details of the con- 
dition of Athens and almost every part of Greece. 

The Latin Arch-bishopric, or province of Athens, ruled over 
fifteen suffragans, among whom were the bishops of Megara, 
Thermopyle, and the islands of Eubcea, Aigina, Ceos, and 
Scyros. Many splendid Latin churches and convents at Athens 
and Thebes, were built during this period, and adorned with 
the armorial bearings and inscriptions of their founders. The 
Duke resided either at Athens, or in the strong and elegant 
castle of Saint-Omer, at Thebes. His court was the most mag- 
nificent in the East; he even considered himself as an inde- 
pendent sovereign, although he, both as Duke of Athens and 
Bailiff of Morea, rendered homage to the crown of Naples. A 
thousand French barons, with their mounted vassals, followed 
the ducal banner, while the Greek levies formed the light-armed 
and rather contemptible infantry of those times. Numerous 
towns and castles arose over all the country. Many of these 
are seen to this day, and though in a more or less ruinous 
state, they often served the Greeks as excellent strongholds in 
the late war of independence against the Turks. Such are, for 
instance, the castles of Erimocastro, Coronia, Livadia, Bodo- 
nitza, Patrashic, Lamia, and the fortresses of Oreos, Chalcis, 
Dystos, and Carystos, in Eubcea. The proud barons disdained 
to marry the daughters of their inferiors, and chose their brides 
among the high-born maidens of France; hence Ramon Mun- 
taner, the Catalonian chronicler says, that they all boasted of 
the purest blood; that the noblest chivalry in the world were 
the French barons in Romilia, and that the French language 
was spoken in Athens with as much grace and elegance as at 
Paris itself. 

At the great tournaments which the dukes frequently held 
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on the plain of Athens, or at Thebes, princes, knights, and 
minstrels flocked in from all parts of Christendom. The pre- 
lates as well as the respectable classes of the Greeks appeared 
at these festivals, and all were the guests of the liberal Duke. 
Many brave but indigent knights, who came to Athens to 
make their fortunes, were hospitably received, and their services 
rewarded with military commands, estates, and the fair hand of 
some noble lady; nay, the Duke, Guy IT., himself condescended 
to receive the accolade from Sir Boniface of Verona, a brave 
Italian knight, at a tournament, at Thebes. Even the humble 
squires, minstrels, and jugglers were not forgotten; and it is 
curious to observe, in the old records, the gifts and largesses 
— to the ménéstreux and jongleurs of the ducal court at 
thens. 

Guy II. died in 1308, and was buried in the Benedictine 
convent of Delphina, (Daphni,) near Athens, where his sarco- 
hagus was discovered in a sepulchral vault, a few years ago. 
he duchy of Athens now devolved on the young Count Wal- 
ter de Brienne, son of Hugh de Brienne, Count of Lecce, and 
Isabella of Caritena, sister of William de la Roche, and was 
governed by the prudent and brave old Sir Boniface, of Ve- 
rona, as regent, during the absence of the young Duke. On 
his arrival at Athens in 1309, he found his northern frontiers 
attacked by the despot of Epirus, and threatened with a still 
more formidable invasion by the desperate bands of the Cata- 
lans. These brave but ruthless freebooters, Catalans, Arago- 
nians, and Almogavares, were of Spanish and Moorish origin ; 
they had defended Sicily during the wars with the house of 
Anjou, and in 1304 being called to Constantinople by the Em- 
peror Andronicus the Younger, for the protection of Asia Mi- 
nor against the Turks. Here Osmaa, the son of Ertogrul, had 
in 1299, by the conquest of Nicza, laid the foundation of the 
Turkish Empire, and he threatened already to expel the Greeks 
entirely from that continent. In two campaigns the Catalans 
vanquished the Turks in some partial engagements, and recon- 
uered Philadelphia; but they soon turned their arms against 
the Greeks, under pretense of not being sufficiently rewarded ; 
and their undisciplined bands committed everywhere horrible 
outrages and incredible damage in the country which they 
occupied. They took possession of Gallipolis, on the Helles- 
pont, and sent their general, Roger de Flor, with an armed 
retinue to Adrianople toenforce their exorbitant demands. The 
weak Emperor, in this dilemma, being everywhere surrounded 
by foes, sought refuge in treachery. Roger was stabbed at 
court, his followers massacred by the infuriated Greeks, and an 
army sent off against Gallipolis. The Catalans, thus brought 
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to despair, joined alliance with the Turks, who now for the 
first time crossed the Hellespont, and sustained victoriously, a 
most bloody and unequal struggle against all the forces of the 
Greek empire, until the total devastation of Thrace at last 
forced them and their Turkish auxiliaries to abandon the desert 
around them, and with their swords open a passage to the fer- 
tile and well-cultivated regions of Greece. Ferrand de Arenos 
and other Aragonian knights, had found a welcome reception 
by the Duke Guy IL., of Athens, and obtained estates at Al- 
myros, on the frontiers of Thessaly. Their companions there- 
fore resolved to imitate their example. They had destroyed 
their fleet at Gallipolis, and having pillaged and burnt every 
city on their road, they marched quickly through Macedonia, 
spent the winter 1308 in Thessaly, and through the pass of 

hermopyle, entered Greece, where they proudly pitched their 
camp on the banks of the river Cephissus, in Beeotia, and sent 
a deputation to the Duke requesting that they might either 
enter his service, or obtain a free passage through his domin- 
ions to the Peloponnesus. The young Duke had just arrived 
in Athens, and taken possession of his inheritance; chivalrous 
and brave, but rash and inconsiderate, like the French nobles 
of the times, he refused their demands with disdain, and re- 
solved to crush them with one blow. Such is the statement 
of the Greek historian, Nicephoros Gregoras, while the chroni- 
cles of Ramon Muntaner and the anonymous Moreote, represent 
the relations between the Duke and the Catalans in a different 
manner. They had already been invited to enter the service 
of the Duke Guy II. in 1308; this invitation being renewed b 
Walter de Brienne, they were well received, brilliantly mle | 
and employed for six months in a feud against the despot of 
Epirus, and Angelos Dukas of Thessaly, during which the 
defeated the enemy, took —_ castles, and forced the Greek 
princes to conclude peace with the Duke of Athens, highly 
advantageous to the latter. Proud of this success, the Duke 
refused to pay the Company their arrears, and after retaining 
two hundred of these men-at-arms in his service, he ordered 
the rest immediately to quit his dominions. This latter state- 
ment, which is very probable, has been adopted by Du Cange, 
and Buchon. However this may be, all historians concur in 
the terrible catastrophe which followed. 

During the winter of 1310, Walier de Brienne assembled his 
large feudal army; many high barons from Morea, and Italian 
adventurers, flocked to his banner. Thus, at the head of 700 
belted knights, 6000 light-horse, and a numerous infantry of 
Athenians, Boeotians and Phocians, he advanced on the 15th 
of March, 1811, to attack the Catalans. 
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The freebooters were now placed in a dangerous position ; 
their bravest generals, Roger de Flor, d’Entenza, and Rocafort, 
had perished by the sword of the Greeks, or in their civil feuds. 
They were at present without leaders, and their reduced force 
consisted of only six thousand and five hundred men-at-arms 
and archers, and one thousand Turkish light-horse. Yet the 
did not lose courage; they immediately elected two Spanis 
knights, and an Adalid of the Almogavares for their com- 
manders, and determined to stand the shock of the French 
chivalry. 

They had already crossed the Cephissus, and encamped on 
the extensive plain of Orchomenus, near the swampy banks of 
the Lake Copais; they had fortified the front of their line by 
deep pits sunk into the field, in which they pitched sharp 
stakes and iron spikes, and covered the apertures so carefully 
with sods and brushwood, that the lurking dangers of the bat- 
tle-ground escaped the observation of the enemy, while their 
flanks were easily secured by deep water-courses from the 
river in their rear. They then formed the deep battle array 
behind their fences, and quietly awaited the attack. On the 
appearance of the ducal army, the Turcopules who had followed 
the fortunes of the Catalans, suspecting some treachery of the 
Christians for their own destruction, turned bridle and fled to 
the hills beyond the river, and the Spaniards were thus left to 
their own skill and bravery. The young Duke with his bril- 
liant chivalry coming up in advance of the main body of his 
army, and seeing the green and smooth plain before him, 
ordered the charge to be sounded, and rushed full speed against 
the front of the Catalans, where that fate awaited him, which 
a few years later foiled the pride of England at Bannockburn, 
and that of France at Cressy and Poitiers; for 


“Down! down! in headlong overthrow, 

Horseman and horse, the foremost go 
Wild floundering on the field. 

The first are in destruction’s gorge, 

Their followers wildly o’er them urge 
The knightly helm and shield ; 

The mail, the acton, and the spear, 

Strong hand, high heart, are useless here.” 


Useless, indeed! The unhorsed knights lay rolling on the 
ground in their heavy armor, unable to rise, while the nimble 
Almogavares overwhelmed them with showers of darts and 
- arrows; and when at last the Greek pedestrian forces advanced 
to the rescue of the perishing cavaliers, the Turkish horsemen 
from the hills perceiving the battle of the Christians to be in 
earnest, now hurried to retrieve their unjust defection, and 
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ae wheeling in the rear of the Greeks, completed their 

efeat. The Catalans gave no quarter, and the slaughter was 
immense. The Duke fell with all his nobles, except two, the 
old Boniface, of Verona, and Sir Roger Deslau, a French knight 
from Roussillon, whom they spared. 

Such was the death of Walter V., Count of Brienne, and by 
a singular coincidence of events, a similar fate was reserved for 
his son, Walter VI., titular Duke of Athens and Connétable of 
France, who had inherited the impetuous bravery and arrogance 
of his father, without the prudence and moderation to draw any 
lesson from his disasters. All his vain attempts to reconquer 
his duchy of Athens were easily 're-foiled by the Great Com- 

any ; his haughty and despotic bearing in free and democratic 

lorence was punished by the sudden overthrow of his power, 
and his shameful flight ; and at last when raised to the distin- 
guished rank of Connétable of France, he led the flower of her 
chivalry against the yeomanry of the Black Prince at Poitiers, 
in 1356, where he, by the most inconceivable infatuation, 
brought disgrace, death, and destruction on his king, himself, 
and his country. 

The plain extending along the banks of the Cephissus, be- 
tween Cheroneia and Orchomenos, has been celebrated, in 
history, by three hard-fought battles, and it is an interesting 
fact that we, at the present day, possess monuments or memo- 
rials of every one of them. In the first, which took place on 
the upper plain westward, near Cheroneia, the army of the 
unite atiines, led on by Athens and Thebes, was defeated 
by the formidable phalanx of old Philip of Macedon. There, 
the villagers of the modern hamlet, Kaprena, still call the plain 
“the field of blood”—é6 xéu7o¢ tov aiwaroc—and show the 
traveller the immense fragments of the colossal marble lion 
which the Thebans raised on the spot where their bravest 
youths—the sacred battalion—fell beneath the lances of young 
Alexander and his Macedonian horse-guards. 

In the second battle, a mile or two more eastward, towards 
Orchomenos, Lucius Cornelius Sylla, with his Roman legions, 
drove the hundred thousands of Mithridates into the swamps, 
where myriads of barbarians perished in the lake of Copais. 
Plutarch tells us that in his time a multitude of spear-points, 
arrow-heads, brazen skull-caps, buckles and other relics were 
found in the marshes, and at the present day, a large Roman 
triumphal arch, on the rising hill above the lake, still records 
the victory of the terrible Sylla. 

These verdant pastures, on the right bank of the Cephissus, 
and the borders of the lake, were the scene of the defeat and 
death of Duke Walter, in 1311, and the large heaps of heavy 
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plate armor from the 14th century, which were accidentally 
discovered at the castle of Chalsis in 1841, no doubt belonged 
to the French knights who perished on that battle-field. 

The victorious Catalans, having sent off their light-troops in 
pursuit of the flying enemy, held a convention on the field, anc 
offered the supreme command of their forces to their prison 
Boniface of Verona, who, as former regent of the duchy, and 
Count of Eubcea, enjoyed great influence with the Greeks. 
But the old man refused, and Roger Deslau then accepted the 
proffered distinction, which he held with prudence and ability 
for sixteen years. Thebes, Athens, and all the towns and 
castles throughout the country, opened their gates at the ap- 
proach of the victors, who now divided the estates, and married 
the widows and daughters of the slaughtered knights. 

This was the first visit of the Turks in Athens; and no 
doubt they were pleased with it, for they received their share 
in the immense booty, and obtaining leave of the Catalans to 
depart, they resolved to return to their homes in Asia Minor. 
As the galleys were destroyed, they were obliged to march on 
through Macedonia to the Hellespont. Here a terrible fate 
awaited them; in spite of the safe conduct of the Emperor, the 
Greeks and Genoese, attracted by their riches, lay in wait for 
them, and after the most savage bloodshed, the first Turkish 
invaders in Greece were cut off to a man. 

In Athens we now see a military republic of Spanish, Moor- 
ish, French, and Italian warriors, who, knowing the detestation 
of the Catalan name among the Greeks, prudently constituted 
their government with the title and seal of ‘The Sovereign 
Army of the Franks in Romania.”* We might have expected 
disturbances and civil wars among these fierce feudal republi- 
cans, but it appears that they had become wiser by their fearful 
experience of discord in Thrace, and now, surrounded as they 
were, by powerful enemies, they felt the necessity of a strong 
and united government; thus, while they, by continual wars 
with the Princes of Epirus and Thessaly, and the Barons of 
Morea, extended their dominion, they enjoyed the blessings of 
peace and concord at home. When on the death of Roger 
Deslau they remained witheut a leader, and symptoms of am- 
bition and jealousy began to rise among them, they prudently 
sent off ambassadors, in 1326, to King Frederic of Sicily, to 
whom they offered the sovereignty of their warlike community. 
The King conferred the Duchy of Athens on his son Manfred 

of Aragon, and sent the brave and intelligent Beranger Estag- 


* Du Cangoe tells us that he has seen a curious document, dated from Thebes, in 
April, 1314, with this inscription: Nos universitas fidelis Francorum exercitus, in 
partibus Romaniz existentis.—Historie de VEmpire, Vol. ii., page 197. 
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nol to Athens, as regent of the duchy, which remained an hon- 
orary title of the Aragon princes, though none ever claimed 
actual possession of their rights.* So late as 1354, we find the 
Catalans in the Hellespont and Bosphorus taking an active 
part in the desperate naval battles between Venetians and 
Genoese; but in 1894, the duchy had passed to the rich Flor- 
entine noble, Nerio Acciajuoli. His son Antony embellished 
Athens with public buildings, and raised on their pedestals the 
ancient marble lions in the Peirzeus, which in 1688 were re- 
moved to Venice, by General Morosini, where they still adorn 
the portals of the Arsenal. 

The Ottoman Sultans had in the mean time crossed the Hel- 
lespont, and extended their conquests to the Danube. Con- 
stantinople fell in 1453, and Mohammed II., at the head of a 
numerous army, invaded Greece, drove the Palelogian princes 
from the Peloponnesus, and on his return in 1466, deposed 
and beheaded the last Duke of Athens, Franco Acciajuoli. 

The Sultan himself visited the Acropolis, and stood for a 
while lost in wonder and admiration before its well-preserved 
temples. He then gave orders that noinjury should be done to 
the ancient monuments. But the Parthenon was transformed 
into a mosque; the castle strongly fortified and occupied by a 
Turkish garrison. 

The Venetians were still powerful in those parts of the 
Levant; they possessed the neighboring island of Eubcea, Cy- 
prus, Crete, the strongly fortified town of Lepanto (Naupactus) 
on the Corinthian gulf, Nauplion, Monembasia, and the south- 
ern parts of Morea, and they made repeated attempts to obtain 
a firm footing on the mainland by the conquest of Attica. 
But although they in 1464, occupied Athens, and in 1687 
bombarded the Acropolis and destroyed the great temple, 
they were soon forced to evacuate the territory again, which 
then remained in the undisturbed possession of the Moslems 
until the outbreak of the general resurrection of the Greeks 
in 1821. 

During the long dominion of the Franks from the beginning 
of the thirteenth to the middle of the fifteenth century the 
manners of the Greeks no doubt became toa certain extent assim- 
ilated to those of their feudal masters. This influence of the 
Latins is particularly remarkable in the facility with which the 
Greeks adopted in their own language the many feudal terms and 
expressions of the French, which we meet on every page of the 


* De aqut los reyes de Aragon se intitulaban como duques de Atenas y Neopatras 
hasta neustra edad; estados de titulo solo y sin renta.—Mariana, Hist. Hisp., Lib, 
15, cap. 14. Mariana himself calls the Catalans, “ Zadrones, gente mala y desgra- 
ciada.” 
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Byzantine historians of those times.* Many of their words 
have become obsolete in the Romaic of the present day, or are 
now rejected as barbarous; but some are still in common use, 
and the entire construction of the Romaic may have been 
moulded into its present form, in its construction so widely 
differing from the Hellenic of old, by the direct intermixture 
with the French and Spanish, which is so curiously exhibited 
in the versified chronicle of the anonymous poet of the Morea, 
and other writings from that period. 

Yet the Greeks remained obstinately‘faithful to their Church 
and Greek liturgy. Proud of their descent and higher civili- 
zation, they spurned the warlike and savage manners of the 
Crusaders and retained that aversion and contempt for the La- 
tins which is not entirely obliterated at the present day. The 
more oppressed they were, the more they cherished the habits, 
ideas, and superstitions of their ancestors, and throughout all 
the vicissitudes of fortune and change of government, this 
generous and indestructible nation preserved that characteristic 
stamp and physiognomy both of mind and body, by which the 
world still hails and proclaims them as Greeks. Just before 
the Turkish conquest, the Greek nationality had received an- 
other admixture from a kindred race—the Albanians or Sky- 
petars from the mountains of Epirus. In the Morea we find 
Albanian settlements so early as 1391, where these warlike 
tribes formed the principal support of the Palzeologi in their 
last desperate struggle with the Turks. After the death of the 
great Albanian chief, Georgios Castriotas, or Scanderbei, in 1467, 
numerous colonies from Kpirus settled in Eubcea, Attica, and 
the islands of Hydra, Spetzia, and Poros, where the indomita- 
ble mountaineers, preferring the errant but free life of fisher- 
men and pirates to the subjection of the Osmanlies, sought a 
secure refuge, and in the course of time became that enterpris- 
ing and wealthy seafaring and commercial people which so 
powerfully contributed to the ultimate emancipation and resto- 
ration of Greece.t 


* Such feudal terms are, for instance, 6 f/f or pijyac, (rex,) king; 6 xpiyxnrac, 
prince; 6 uéyac Kip, grand-sire; 6 xovToc, count; 6 urapovc, baron; 6 
or mdi2oc, bailiff; 6 knight; sepyévtnc, squire; 6 dvdpwroe Aiyor, 
liegoman; 7d dgikidv, office; dudriiov, homage; rd privileges; 
Tlovorpia, Td joust, tournament, otherwise called xovrayo Krimnua, 
or thrusting with lances. 


+ It has been erroneously stated by Buchon, (Voyage en Grice, p. 84,) and 
others, that it was not until a recent date that Athens and its environs became peo- 
pled with Albanians; that it was the wild hordes, who, in 1770, after the expulsion 
of the Russians from Morea, occupied tho valleys of Attica. Yet some of the 
earliest travellers, Mons. de la Guilletidre in 1669, and Sir George Wheler in 1675, 
found the Arnauts already in full possession of the villages on the plain of Mara- 
thon and in the Mesogaion just as at the present day; and the former, who in this 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE OF THE LAST 
THREE MONTHS. 


HISTORY. 


Tue object of this work is clearly stated in the dignified and 
elegant preface. “ How the Constitution of the United States 
came to be formed; from what circum- 

History of the Origin, stances it arose; what its relations were to 
ee ee institutions previously existing in the 
of the United States, Country; what necessities it satisfied, and 
with notices of its prin- what was its adaptation to the situation of 
these States.” From the preface too, we 

ICKNOR Curtis. In ’ 

two volumes, Vol I, learn, what indeed the work itself would 

New-York: Harper & have shown, that it has been the gradual 

Bros, Franklin Sauare, growth of several laborious years. In 

part it covers the ground which Mr. Web- 
ster had chosen for a work which was uppermost in his thoughts 
till within a few weeks of his death; and the words of the 
dying statesman to our author are a high tribute to his qual- 
ifications for this important task. ‘ You have a future, J have 
none. You are writing a History of the Constitution. You 
will write that work. J shall not. Go on, by all means, and 
you shall have every aid that I can give you.” 

The volume now published brings the subject down from 
the first Continental Congress in 1774, to the Convention for the 
framing of the Federal Constitution in 1787; covering the dif- 
ficult period of the war, upon which it throws new and im- 
portant light; the dark and gloomy days of the Convention, 
during which Washington himself began to fear that he had 
lived too long; and the history of the steps which led to the 
Convention of 1787 ; at which point the direct narrative pauses 
for a while, to make room for more detailed notices of the 
principal framers of the Constitution. The statements are 
carefully authenticated by references at the foot of the page, 
to the sources from which they were drawn, and some of the 
more curious questions discussed in separate dissertations. 


case may be regarded as an authority, says that the Greek emperors during the 
decline of the Empire, finding the Arnauts turbulent and inclined to revolt, sent 
the most unruly of them to the Morea and Attica, where, after the death of Scan- 
derbei, they were joined by many fugitives from Epirus, and lived dispersed in an 
indefinite number of villages as herdsmen and agriculturists. He then adds: 
“ That they are excellent at thieving, and whatever they lay their hands on is their 
own—and speak a jargon of their own, made up of broken Slavonian.”—De /a 
Guilletitre: Athens, Ancient and Modern; London, 1676, page 85. 
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The literary character of the work is of a high order; the 
distribution of the narrative clear and judicious; the style 
manly, distinct, and graceful; and with this testimony to the 
claims of the new author, we must wait till the appearance of 
the second volume enables us to return to the subject with the 
care and scrutiny which it deserves at the hands of every 

American who feels the responsibilities of his birth-right. 
This is one of those laborious and comprehensive collections 
from which the historian draws the materials for his “ pictured 
page.” It abounds with names that can 


Historical Collections of not be found anywhere else; facts that 


Georgia, containing the 


most interesting Facts, 
Traditions, Biographi- 
cal Sketches, Anec- 
dotes, ete., relating to 
its History and An- 
tiquities, from its first 
settlement to the pre- 
sent time, compiled 
from original records 
and official documents, 
ete., ete. By Rev. GEo. 
Wuitr, M.A., author 
of the “Statistics of 
Georgia.” New-York: 
Pudney & Russell, 
Publishers, No. 79 
John street. 1854. 1 
vol., 8vo, pp. 688, with 
engravings. 


would have been lost but for the timely 
industry that has brought them together 
before the materials were irretrievably 
scattered, documents painfully transcribed 
from illegible records and imperfect ar- 
chives, and sketches of manners and cha- 
racter that will prove invaluable to the 
future historian. The compilers of works 
like these, modest men, content to labor 
and live in comparative obscurity, while 
they open for others the path to brilliant 
reputations, deserve high praise and a 
cordial welcome from every student of 
history. Their industry implies an ardent 
love of truth, their curious researches re- 
veal a deep sympathy with human nature, 


and if they are wanting in philosophical generalization and 
eloquent narrative, they must be richly endowed with the rare 
faculty of doubting and believing in the right place. Mr. 
White, who is already favorably known by his valuable “ Sta- 
tistics of Georgia,” has added greatly to his reputation by this 
industrious and curious volume. 


This is a learned and accurate work which will be very 


acceptable to the student of Medieval history. 


The World in the Middle 
Ages. An Historical 
Geography, with Ac- 
counts of the Origin 
and Development, the 
Institutions and Lite- 
rature, the Manners 
and Customs of the 
nations in Europe, 
Western Asia, and 
Northern Africa, from 
the close of the fourth 
to the middle of the 


y- Professor 
Koeppen divides the historical geography 
of the Middle Ages into eight periods, 
“which are delineated in the atlas of six 
historical maps. The first and second 
periods are each represented in their proper 
maps, (A.D. 395 and 527.) The third pe- 
riod (close of the sixth century) embraces 
the second and third maps. The fourth, 


fifth, and sixth periods (Charlemagne, 
Otho the Great, 973, and Crusades) have 
each their own maps, while for the last 
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fifteenth century. By 
ADOLPHUS LOUIS 
KoEpPEN, Professor 
of History and German 
Literature in Franklin 
& Marshall College, 
Pennsylvania. Ac- 
companied by com- 
plete historical and 
geographical indexes, 
and six colored maps 
from the Historical At- 
las of Charles Spruner, 
LL.D., Captain of En- 
gineers in the kingdom 
of Bavaria. New-York, 
D. Appleton & Co, 
346, 348 Broadway. 
London, 16 Little Bri- 
tain. MDCCCLIV. 1 
vol. folio, pp. 232. 


two periods, (close of fourteenth and close 
of fifteenth centuries,) one general map, 
illustrating the fourteenth and fifteen cen- 
turies was thought sufficient.” To relieve 
the tedium of geographical detail, the 
author has interwoven historical sketches 
and personal local reminiscences, treating 
the whole in ten chapters, with learning, 
perspicuity and as much vivacity as was 
comportable with the nature of the subject. 
The maps are taken, he tells us, from 
Prof. George W. Greene’s translation of 
Dr. Spruner’s great historical atlas. 

This volume, though too large for a 
school text-book, supplies an important 
want of the English student of medieval 
history. In France there are several 


clever treatises in various forms, one of which, Ansart’s Précis, 
has been freely used by Professor Koeppen in the preparation 
of his own work, and should, therefore, though cited in the 
list of authorities, have prevented the sweeping assertion of his 
preface, that there was no general geography of the Middle 
Ages. One of the earliest attempts that we remember to illus- 
trate this important subject was made by Koch in his “ Tableau 
des Revolutions,” etc., which contains seven small maps, with a 
concise analysis prefixed to each of them. De Michels has 
followed a somewhat similar plan in his “ Précis de I’Histoire 
and de la Géographie du Moyen Age,” which is accompanied 
by eight maps, and had reached its ninth edition in 1846. For 
that part of his work, however, in which, as a Dane, he may 
have been supposed to have taken peculiar interest, Scandina- 
via, Professor Koeppen’s may justly lay claim to great and 
important improvements upon all his predecessors. We should 
not forget to add that he writes very good English, seldom be- 
traying his foreign origin. 

This volume has all the characteristics of the author’s other 
works; clearness of exposition, aptness of illustration, consist- 
ent phraseology, and an admirable didac- 

lectual Philosophy. By 4 style. Long familiarity with the class- 

Francis Wayianp, Yoom has given him a singular facility of 

President of Brown conveying his thoughts with distinctness 

and precision. He has evidently been 

Intellectual Philoso. Well trained in the dialectics of the recita- 

phy. Boston: Phil tion hour, and accustomed to meet his 

lips, Sampson & Co. classes with a careful preparation of ques- 

New-York: J.C. Der- 

by. 1854, 1 yo 12mo, tion and answer. Perhaps, too, as these 

pp. 426, discussions are invariably supposed to end 
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in victory, the consciousness of superiority may have followed 
him somewhat too often to his writing-desk, giving an occa- 
sional tinge of triumph to his sentences, which is not always 
reconcilable with their studied modesty of form. 

In his system, Dr. Wayland is a devout disciple of the 
Scotch school, evidently looking up to Reid as the greatest of 
metaphysicians, and Hamilton as an adequate exponent of all 
that has ever been written about the mind. Of original thought 
there are traces rather than positive evidence. In his doctrine 
of original suggestion, we can see nothing more than another 
name for intuition. He judiciously transfers to his pages Ham- 
ilton’s exhaustive analysis of the qualities of matter, and Cou- 
sin’s distinction of logical and chronological antecedence and 
consequence. What he has read, he has read well and digested 
carefully. But his reading extends to but a small part of what 
a writer upon philosophy ought to read in order to qualify 
himself for a teacher of the nineteenth century. And hence, 
when you close the volume, you feel that you have read many 
interesting disquisitions, but failed to grasp the subject as a 
whole. The firm and vigorous touches of a powerful mind 
have not made up for the deficiencies of a narrow and one- 
sided culture. 

The merits and defects of this volume are the direct’ reverse 
of those which we have pointed out in the treatise of Dr. 
Wayland upon the same subject. Pre- 


A System of Intellectual sident Mahan is not a good writer. His 


Philosophy. By Rev. 


Asa Manan, First 
President of Cleveland 
University. Revised 
and enlarged from the 
second edition. New- 
York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 51 John street. 
Cincinnati: H. W. 
Derby. 1854. 1 vol. 
12mo, pp. 476. 


style is somethirg more than plain and 
homely; it is inelegant and occasionally 
obscure. His sentences are deficient in 
harmony, his words seldom well chosen, 
and his illustrations often coarse and vul- 

ar. But he writes with a thorough 
knowledge of his subject. He is the ex- 
pounder of aharmonious and well-digested 


system. He has read extensively, ob- 
served carefully, and thought profoundly. Without possessing 
the natural vigor of Dr. Wayland, he has an acute mind, judi- 
ciously trained to habits of patient investigation. He meets 
the great questions of philosophy boldly, with full confidence 
in the power of science to solve the doubts which it awakens. 
And if he does not always satisfy you, he puts you upon the 
= path, conceals nothing, evades nothing, and disguises no- 
thing. 
The writers from whom he draws most freely, are Kant, 
Cousin, and Coleridge, whose writings he has evidently medi- 
tated well. But accepting the testimony of consciousness, and 
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regarding necessary ideas as rational intuitions, the logical ante- 
cedents of contingent ones, he escapes the fatal conclusions of 
Kant and Coleridge, by assigning to each of the primitive intui- 
tive faculties its own legitimate and independent domain. Thus 
belief and not doubt is the result of the analysis, in which he 
uses for his guide many of the doctrines of the great father of 
modern philosophical skepticism. 

As an introduction to the study of philosophy from the high- 
est point of view, and an adequate preparation for following 
intelligently the speculations of the great schools of ancient 
and modern times—a study which every lover of the science 
must make for himself—we know of no work superior to this 
and none that it can be compared with, except the introductory 
chapters of Tappan’s Logic. 


TRAVELS. 


This is a timely volume, which will be eagerly read by all 
who wish to know what kind of fellow-citizens we are trying 
to make for ourselves in the Pacific. The 
Sandwich Island Notes author, who has studied the subject on the 
seed spot, and consulted the best authorities, 
Publishers, 1854. 1 givesas the result of his investigations, the 
vol. 12mo, pp. 493, unqualified opinion that the Hawaiian Is- 
Wah engueringe lands “ will soon form an integral portion 
of the United States. They are absolutely 
essential to the protection and advancement of American com- 
merce, and whoever owns them will be master of the Pacific.” 
For our own part, we must confess that we should be very un- 
willing to buy the mastery of the Pacific at such a price. But 
although we can not subscribe to our author’s opinion upon this 
subject, we can cordially recommend his “ Notes” as a very read- 
able and apparently a truthful picture of a race that is rapidly 
passing away. 
This is the second instalment of Mr. Taylor’s record of his 
last travels—written with the freshness of 
The Lands of the Sara- feeling, simplicity of style, and singular 
felicity of descriptive narrative which 
Sicily, and Spain. By have given him so high a rank in this 
Bayarp Taytor. department of literature. But as we have 
neg Geo. P. reserved a place in our next number for 
utnam & Co., 10 Park 
Place. 1855. pp. 451, % fuller examination of his writings, we 
with maps and en- shall say nothing more upon the subject 
in this. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The author of this volume is Professor of Mathematics in 
the most important of our educational institutions—the Free 


A Practical and Commer- 
cial Arithmetic; con- 
taining definitions of 
terms and rules of 
Operations, with nu- 
merous examples. The 
whole forming a com- 
plete treatise for the 
use of Schools and 
Academies. By GE- 
RARDUS BEEKMAN Do- 
cnarty, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics 
in the New-York Free 
Academy, and author 
of the “Institutes of 
Algebra.” New-York, 
Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, Nos. 329 
and 331 Pearl street, 
Franklin Square. 1854. 
1 vol. 12mo, pp. 266. 


Academy; and therefore brings to his 
task that thorough knowledge of all the 
posses of teaching which nothing but 

aily familiarity with the class-room can 
give. His “ Institutesof Algebra,” which 
was published some two years ago, is 
ranked among the most successful intro- 
ductions in this difficult science, and the 
— volume is destined to take place 

y its side. The first six chapters are de- 
voted to the fundamental principles of the 
science, including a thorough exposition 
of fractions, ratio, proportion, involu- 
tion, progression, etc. ‘The second part 
of seven chapters, to the operations of 
commerce. The exposition of principles 
is clear and distinct, the rules concise and 
definite, and the examples well chosen. 
Each chapter is followed by a judicious 


selection of examination questions: and the whole work dis- 
plays a thorough acquaintance with the subject, and an admir- 
able comprehension of the wants of the learner. We welcome 
it, not only as a great improvement upon former treatises, but 
as a gratifying proof of the thorough and intelligent manner in 
which science is taught in the “ Free Academy.” 


An Epitome of English 


Grammar. By the 
Rev. Dr. MyYtne, of 
England, author of an 
Elementary Treatise 
on Astronomy, ete., 
with important altera- 
tions and additions, 
adapted to the use of 
American Schools. By 
J. F. Gipson. New- 
York: Charles B. Nor- 
ton. 1854. 1 vol. 18mo, 
pp. 159. 


An admirable compendium, clear, com- 
prehensive, and precise. The rules are 
followed by copious exercises and a judi- 
cious selection of annotated parsing les- 
sons. For the class of scholars for which 
it was written, we can scarcely conceive 
of a better introduction to the doctrines 
of grammar as they are still generally 
taught in our schools. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


“The papers that make up the substance of this volume, 


Mile-Stones in our Life- 
Journey. By SAMUEL 
Oscoop, author of the 
Hearth-Stone, God 


with Men, Studies in 


Christian Biography, 
&e. New-York: D. 


Appleton & Co. 1855. 


1 vol. 12mo, pp. 307. 


aim to treat the chief stages in human 
life in connection with their attendant les- 
sons and experiences.” 

Such is the author’s account of his 
work, which consists of a series of essays, 
the fruits, as mere compositions, of a sum- 
mer vacation, but as lessons, of close ob- 
servation upon life, and careful meditation 
upon its manifold duties and cares. The 


pleasing and graceful garb in which they are clothed, will 
recommend them to a large circle of readers, not one of whom 
we believe, will close the volume without feeling himself 
stronger and fitter for his journey. 
A pleasing intermixture of description, reflection, and nar- 
Later Years, by the au- ative, gracefully written, with occasional 
thor of the Old House felicitous dashes of humor. This is, we 
by the River, and The believe, the first time that Block Island 
Owl Creek Letters. has come in for its share in the records of 
New-York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, Summer tourists. he sportsman will 
FranklinSquare. find some congenial scenes, and recognize 
1854. 1 vol. 12mo, the hand of a thorough-bred brother of 
» 
_™ the gentle craft. 
The ninth volume we believe in the new edition of Mr. 
Willis’s works, and the last too, in order of production. It is 
full of beautiful descriptions, new thoughts 
Out-Doors at Idle-Wild; happily expressed, and those deep sym- 
or, the Shaping of a hi “4 hich give such 
pathies with nature which give such a 
Home on the Banks of 
the Hudson. By N. Charm to the “Tent Pitched,” and the 
P. Wituis. New-York, ‘ Letters from under a Bridge.” No body 
Charles Scribner, 145° writes about trees as Willis does. We 
Nassau street. 1855. ‘ 
5 
1 vol. 12mo, pp. 519, Would quarrel with the doctrine of his 
preface if we had room. 
An erit, qui velle recuset 
Os populi meruisse: et cedro digna locutus 
Linguere nec scombros metuentia——nec thus? 
These characteristic volumes have reached us at too late an 
hour for the full notice which they deserve, and we must con- 
_ tent ourselves with extracting a single 
Fudge Doings; being paragraph as the clue to the real aim of 
ord of the same in the author. ‘“ We never rise to be more 
Forty Chapters. By than sons, or more than brothers, or more 
Ik Manvet. New- than men. And happy is the calm- 


Mork: thoughted fellow who knows this from 


12mo. the beginning; and who so orders his 
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designs that every purpose may help towards the symmetric 
fulfillment of a destiny, which is only ours by the ordering of 
Providence, and which we may qualify by worthy deeds, but 


never shake from us by a spasm of pride or of anger.” 
The title-page of this magnificent volume contains so good 
an outline of its contents, that we shall not attempt a further 


The Republican Court; 
or, American Society 
in the days of Wash- 
ington. By RvrFrvs 
Witmot GRISWOLD. 
With twenty-one por- 
traits of Distinguished 
Women,engraved from 
original pictures, by 
Woolaston, Copley, 
Gainsborough, Stuart, 
Trumbull, Melbone, 
and other contempora- 
ry painters. 1 vol. 4to. 
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description. Dr. Griswold has conferred 
a lasting service upon the lovers of the 
past, which no one could have done so 
well. His taste for anecdote and personal 
description, and his remarkable familiarity 
with social as well as literary history, 
have found a congenial field over which 
he passes airily and gracefully, carrying 
his reader with him, and calling up pleas- 
ant recollections that, but for this happy 
thought of his, would in a few years have 
been entirely lost to history. In typo- 
graphical execution, this work is perhaps 
the most elegant specimen of workman- 


ship that ever issued from an American press. . 
It is pleasant to meet the author of “ Rural Hours” in her 
own appropriate field, the illustration of the pleasures of the 
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country. On this occasion, however, she 
has given us but little of her own, the 
‘rhyme and reason of country life” being 
set forth in selections from poets of all 
ages and countries, with a few passages in 
prose, and all arranged under twenty- 
nine heads. The first contains Chaucer’s 
exquisite poem of ‘The Flower and the 
Leaf.” The second is entitled the “ Bee,” 


and is devoted to poems and extracts upon that type of indus- 
try. “Spring” is the third, and is illustrated in the same way ; 
and thus through the twenty-nine. The selections are judicious, 
and there are few of them which the lover of sweet verse would 
not gladly treasure up in his memory. The introduction is a 
sketch of the progress of “the love of nature as an element of 
poetry,” written in a beautiful spirit of appreciation, and in a 
style of singular warmth and elegance. 

This journal has now reached its fifth volume, with a con- 
stantly increasing subscription-list. For accurate and compre- 
hensive bibliographical information, it 
stands without a rival; its lists compris- 
ing, beside all the publications of our own 
country, carefully-prepared notes upon 
the most important publications of Eng- 
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land, France, Germany, Holland, ete. The literary notices are 
remarkable for their candor and judiciousness; and it is evi- 
dent that no pains have been spared to secure, in the compila- 
tion of them, the mature opinions of qualified judges. We are 
glad to learn that the editorial department has been strength- 
ened by the accession of Mr. Guild, librarian of Brown Univer- 
sity, one of the most accurate and promising of our young bib- 
liographers; and who, having made this important department 
his profession for life, brings to the study of its minute and 
laborious details, a rare combination of industry, judgment, and 
taste. For our own part, we regard the success of this invalu- 
able journal as a subject of general congratulation to men of 
letters. 6 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 
EW-YORK SATURDAY COURIER 
Tus new weekly which has just made its appearance in the literary and commercial metropolis 


of the Union, under the most favorable auspices, with every advantage that enterprise, energy, ex- 
perience, and editorial ability can ensure has been established for the purpose of supplying the public 
with a pure, high-toned, entertaining, and instructive 


MODEL FAMILY PAPER. 


its columns w/!l be adorned with contributions from the most distinguished writers of America, and 
extracts carefully gleaned from the choicest productions of European literature. The English maga- 
zines and quarterlies, the French fewilletons, and German Periodicals, will all be laid under contri- 
bution, and will furnish, with the origina: productions of our own authors prepared expressly for 
the Courier, a lively, sparkling, inviting melange of the most interesting matter. The contents will 
embrace every variety in the field of Polite Literature,— 


STORIES, 
TRAVELS, 
POEMS, 
SKETCHES, 
ANECDOTES, 

REVIE WS: 
coutributions of value and interest for the farmer, the mechanic, and the man of science ; weekly 
[ abstracts from the New-York markets; practical and intelligible Fashioa articles, with occasional 
} patterns and illustrations ; sparkling Editorials on the current topics of the day ; special Correspond- 
f ence from all parts of the world, and a condensed sum atry of News. The Extracts taken will be 
from rare and costly books or other sources not generally accessible; the reader will not thus be 


: made to pay for what he has already seen produced aad reproduced in the various prints of the day. 
i It is proposed to show in the columns of the N, Y. Saturday Courier that 


INDEPENDENT CRITICIS™ 
; 
a 


is not entirely extinct among us, The Editor is instructed to speak freely and fearlessly on all topics 
of public interest. Books are reap before being noticed, and are criticised not puffed The independ- 
ence of the press will be strictly maintained, and no outside intluence allowed to preveat an honest 
expression of opinion. The reader will find that he may place uareserved confidence in our notices 
of new books and music. 
The Courier contains one feature, which, it is believed, will possess attractions for all. Copi- 
ous extracts are presented from every important new book as soon as it appears from the press, eim- 
: bodying the cream of the volume. By this means our readers, even in the remotest sections of 
the country, have an opportunity of judging for themselves of the style, merits, and substance of all 
the new issues of th» New-York, Philadelphia, and Boston publishing houses. 
it is impossible, within the compass of a brief Prospectus, to enumerate all the valuable fea- 
tures of the Courier ; it is preferred that the public should see and judye for themselves, and for this 
purpose a specimen number will be forwarded gratuitously to those who make a post-paid application 
forthe same. It is here sufficient to say that no pains or expense will be spared to make the Courier 
in all respects a model paper, adapted to the wants of the family circle. The motto of the proprietors 
is EXCELSIOR; and they will do their best to lay before their readers every week A RICH LIT- 
ERARY TREAT. 


y TerMs.—Two dollars a year, INFLEX!IBLY IN ADVANCB. Clubs are furnished at the following low 

< rates :— 

Ten copies for - - - - - - - - - $15.00. 

Fifteen copiesfor - - - - - * * = 20.00. 

Twenty copies for - - - - - - 25,00. 

: Terms of Advertising. 

1 square, 12 lines, one insertion, <_< - $1.50. 

three - - - - 3.00, 

three months, ° - - - 10,00, 

Payments invariably in advance. 


Persons who are induced to trade from seeing advertisements in this paper, will oblige us by 
mentioning that fact to the dealer. Goods purchased without comission for our subscribers. 

Life Insurances will also be effected for persons in the best compunies in the city. 

Bills of specie-paying Banks taken at par. Eaclose direct to the undersigned, 

#3" AceEnNTs wanted in every town in the United Stutes and Canada. Terms, which ere in the 
highest degree liberal, made known od application tu this office. 

($= Country Epirors may secure a regular exchange by inserting this Prospectus. 
Ss All communications to be addressed to the proprietors, 


¥. Z. VISSCHER & CO:, 346 Broadway, New-York, 
PROPRIETORS, 
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NEW YORK QUARTE RLY. 


_ Tuts Work is designed to s»pply America with that class of 
which. the best British journals have for a long time 
It will treat of such subjects as are of interest 
those subjects are con- 


literature 
afforded England. 
to every citizen of our common country, as 
ceived of by our enlightened statesmen and able scholars. 

It will be its constant endeavor to foster a noble nationality im 
Literature and Art; and we are eonvineed that a well-conducted 
Quarterly can do much to infuse into the popular mind those high 
and just views of education which are essential to the development 
of our institutions. 

As powerful as our commercial nationality has already become, 
so powerful shall it be the object of this work to render our nation- 
ry subject suited to advance the 


ality in letters and art. Hve 
leulated to have a wide bearing on 


American mind, every theory ¢a 
the future destinies of our prosperous country, shall herein find 
ample space for discussion. 

We invite the statesmen who would promote 
to diffuse knowledge of a superior order among the citizens of our 
s. who would see our people developed in 


common country—divines, 
mind, that they may rationally conceive of highest truths—scholars, 
venuine culture—to contri- 


who would extend a broader and more 2 
bute to our liberal pages. . 

The Review will be strictly composed of original productions, 
and each number will contain a brief sketch of contemporary 
capitulating the most impor- 


a noble endeavor 


literature, and a scientific summary, re 
ries throughout the world during the quarter. 
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